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CATHERINE DE MEDICIS 




CHAPTER XXIII 


THE THIBD aVIL WAR 

The war thus begun was longer and harder than the two 
former civil wars about religion. One of Catlierine’s most 
trusted councillors, the Bishop of Valence (brother of the 
famous general Monluc), wrote to her, “this war will be the 
most dangerous which over was in this kingdom, because It 
is no longer a question between Catholics and Huguenots, 
for the Catholics tliemselves are divided and in part united 
with the Huguenots.” He goes on to point out the plausible 
case which the Huguenots can mako to such moderate 
Catholics, saying they had only taken arms to defend them- 
selves and their religion, not against the King but against 
those who for their personal interests want to ruin the king- 
dom. He adds that four royal regiments had committed on 
the river Loire “so many execrable murders, so many rob- 
beries, violated so many women that the memory of such 
evil deeds will suffice to draw the anger of God upon all 
those of the Catholic party. ... If the King shall be re- 
solved to mal<e war (which will be certainly to the regret of 
many well thinking people) I beg him to take moans to 
wage it with diligence and take means for the relief of his 
poor people.” ^ 

But the King was unable to wage war quickly. The 
Huguenots wore the first in the field and the royal army 
could not assemble rapidly. She regiments of regular troops 
of the line were quickly brought together, but the gen- 
darmes, or regular cavalry, lived in their houses, took care of 
their own arms and horses and could not be mustered 
at a moment’s notice. It was difficult for the King to raise 

^Beoord OfOioo, State Papera, Franco, pntd de la Fetriere (3), SSO. 
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his force of mercenaries in Germany, because most of the 
German princes favored the Huguenots. The couscquoiico 
was that, within less than a month of their arrival at La 
Rochelle, the Huguenot leaders forced the surrender of the 
important city of Angouleme with a garrison of twelve hun- 
dred men, and ten days later formed a junction with tlio 
men of Dauphiny and Provence, seventeen thousand strong, 
who had made the long march up from the south through 
the midst of the royal troops. Early in November the 
Huguenots were able to face with twenty-five thousand men 
a royal army which was not over eighteen thousaud. But 
after a campaign in which they had not been aldo to make 
any decisive use of their superior forces, both armies, suflVr- 
ing from hunger, disease, the intense cold and desertion, 
went into winter quarters about fifteen miles from each 
other, in the beginning of January, 1569. 

During these four months of the close of 1508 Calhorino 
had not been idle. She had not indood visited the camp, as 
in previous wars, nor had she made any attempt to advise 
about military operations. In Tavamies she hiul found the 
most skilful leader for the Crown since tho assassination of 
the Duke of Guise, and, though there was still ill feeling 
among the great men in the army, it did not roach such a 
pitch of intensity that it completely lamed military opera- 
tions as it had in the previous war. Catherine dovotod 
herself to the problems of finance and diplomacy. It was 
chiefly the lack of money which made the King so slow in 
getting ready to fight. Paris, which had been asked for a 
loan and a grant, responded with hesitation, bccauso tho 
Parisians said that when the money had once been coUcctecl 
peace would immediately be made with tho Iluguonots, 
Catherine therefore tried to get money in Italy. Tho throe 
plsic^ where she could hope to get most were Venice, Flor- 
ence and Rome. The Pope finally granted her tho 
right to sell a large amount of ecclesiastical property. 
Venice and Florence demanded security for their loans. 
Catherine ordered the royal jewel casket opened before tho 
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Venetian Ambassador, showed him two big diamonds, a 
heart made of diamonds with great stones hung from it, 
together with many unset rubies of various sizes, and asked 
which he wanted as pledge. She finally gave him three 
jewels bought by Francis I, which were considered the three 
best jewels of tho crown. The Duke of Florence, perhaps 
because ho heard that the choice of pawns had been given 
to Venice, grew discontented with what had been assigned to 
him as security and suddenly refused to send the money. 
Catherine became exceedingly angry and wrote him a very 
curt letter. She cooled down after a time, wrote soothing 
letters and said that if he was not content with the pledge 
she had picked herself for him, she would give a mortgage 
on the whole of the inheritance of Cosimo which she claimed 
in Italy. But this property, which was involved in an 
apparently endless lawsuit, did not seem a very negotiable 
security and in spite of all Catherine’s efforts the poverty of 
the King remained one of the chief difficulties in waging 
tho war.^ 

The diplomatic problem was as difficult as tho financial 
problem. Many of the German princes shared Elizabeth’s 
suspicion that there was an understanding between Spain, 
Franco and tho Pope to destroy the Protestants throughout 
the world, and they might at any time become ready to 
enter into tho counter-league at which she had plainly 
hinted. To tho strong letter Catherine wrote her and tho 
even stronger message which the French Ambassador was 
directed to deliver to her — 

“ ‘Language so plain that she did not think it worthy of her 
pen to rewrite it’ — ^Elizabeth replied very sharply, that she did 
not blame the Bishop for having so well repeated his lesson, ‘not 
tliat I heliovo that the King or you wore his teacher, but I am 
not ignorant, madam, if you please, from what shop such drugs 
como. People talk of mo often like hunters who divide the skin 
of the wolf before they have him. . . . But 1 am not so reckless 
that tho security of my government puts mo so much to sleep 

‘D. N. It, 1720 /. 200, f. 270, f. m; Arch, Med. 474S, 
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that I do not make provision in advance for any accident which 
can wake me up. I am not of those people who open their 
mouth and wait for God to send them something to eat. Yet 
God forbid that I should not use the good moans which God has 
given me, to prevent and prepare for my troubles, which is what 
I hope that you yourself, as my very good sister, would wish 
me to do.’ ” 


This was, however, little more than high talk on Eliza- 
beth’s part. She had no intention of openly supporting the 
Huguenots as she had previously done; still less of putting 
herself openly at the head of any general league of Prot- 
estants. She did secretly send help to the Huguenots in the 
shape of artillery and ammunition and finally loaned them 
money, but she gave Catherine pacifying assurances in- 
forming her that she would never “maintain any subject in 
rebellion against his sovereign.” ^ 

If a report of the Ferrarese Ambassador, for which I 
have been unable to find any confirmation, is true, this 
apparent change of attitude in Elizabeth may have been 
due to a bold action of Catherine. He reports, at the 
time when the two queens were exchanging these sharp 
words, that he had heard “from a person whom I consider 
worthy of belief, that the Queen of Prance, being afraid that 
the Queen of England would favor the Prince of Conde, had 
written a package of letters to certain noblemen of that 
kingdom to rise against her, which letters had been cap- 
tured, together with a letter to the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
on account of which the Queen of England remained very 
indignant. But everybody who knows about the affair 
blames the Cardinal of Lorraine for managing the business 
BO badly.” 2 

Elizabeth was perfectly right in supposing that the 
Cardinal of Lorraine was now ihe daief influence at the 
French Court and Conde was right in charging that he had 
the backing and friendship of the King of Spain; though 


‘RN. It. 1726 f. 282. 306. 1727. f. 3; Letts. IH, 228, CW. F. Oot. 6. 
pntd. French: Letts. Ill, 186, CaJ. F. 658, 660, 666. ’ 

*Arcb. Mod. England, n, d. Circa Sept. 1568. 
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both of them were in error in supposing that the confidence 
which either Catherine or Spain reposed in him was abso- 
lute. The Spanish Ambassador wrote to his master, “Lor- 
raine is a man that you can do nothing with unless you 
show your teeth,” and once when Catherine noticed that 
the Cardinal, under pretence of talking to one of the secre- 
taries, was really listening to what slie and the Spanish 
Ambassador were saying, she laughed, nodded towards him 
and changed the subject.* Nevertheless the influence of 
Lorraine was so great that he succeeded in driving from 
Catherine’s service the ablest and perhaps up to this point, 
the most trusted of all her servants in certain respects, the 
Chancellor de I’Hospital. He was desperately hated by 
the whole Guise faction and all the extreme Catholics, but 
his wisdom and experience gave him great influence with 
all their opponents whether Huguenots or Politiques. 

When the papal bulls permitting the King to sell a 
hundred thousand pounds a year’s worth of the Church land 
(rent) were issued together with the royal edict, the Chan- 
cellor refused to put the seal upon them, and, in the privy 
council, the Cardinal of Lorraine asked why he refused. 
The Chancellor asserted the privileges of tho Gallican 
Church and said the King had the right in time of need to 
close all the churches and use the income without permission 
from tho Pope. In addition the condition on which the bull 
was granted, that the Edict of Pacification must bo revoked, 
was a move to bring the Germans into the realm. 

“The Cardinal of Lorraine answered that it was not the first 
time he had shown himself a hypocrite and an enemy to tho 
Pope. He was not astonished for tho Chancellor was ‘an atheist, 
his wife was a Calvinist, and his daughter was a harlot.’ The 
Chancellor replied that he had as honest a family as iie, there- 
upon tho Cardinal gave him the lie and springing from his chair 
started to take him by tho beard. Marshal Montmorency 
stepped between and the Cardinal said that if it hadn’t been for 
the presence of tho Queon Mother those would have been the last 


»A. N. K. 1611 f. 118. 
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words he had over spoken. The Cardinal of Guise and the Duke 
of Longueville also showed much excitement, all hurling insults 
at the Chancellor. The Cardinal, addressing the Queen, said the 
Chancellor was the only cause of the troubles in the realm and 
if the Parlement could only get hold of him, his head would not 
stay on his shoulders twenty-four hours. The Chancellor replied 
that the Cardinal was the cause of all the mischief that had 
happened to France within these eight years as well as to all 
Christendom.” 

The Queen Mother had the Chancellor escorted to his 
room at the conclusion of the council by her guards, for fear 
that some violence might be done to him, and making a 
virtue of necessity he begged Ihe Queen to relieve him of 
the burden of his charge, saying that he was already too old 
and unwell to be fit for work.^ In his will he explained his 
retirement aa follows: “When I saw that what I did was 
not pleasing either to the King or the Queen and that tlie 
King was so circumscribed that he neither could have his 
own way nor even dare to express what he himself thought, 
I considered it better not to wage a hopeless fight but to 
yield the state to new rulers,” He did ^is with sorrow in. 
his heart. His enemies who drove him too far had done it 
under pretext of religion, but their real reason was, that, “so 
long as he was in office, they could never violate the royal 
edicts nor plunder the treasury.” 

L’Hospital was by the judgment of a nuncio “the 
most skilful minister for financial reforms that had ever 
been in this kingdom and entirely honest.” France needed 
a man like him to save the state from the worst kind of 
plunder, but nevertheless he was wrong in his judgment 
about the chief motive of those who procured his dismissal. 
For several years Spain and the Pope had done everything in 
their power directly and indirectly to have him driven from 
office. The cause of his fall was that he so boldly opposed 
their plan of suppressing the Huguenots by force. The 
seal was put in commission and he exercised no more in- 

*Cal. P. 1668, p. 564; B. N, It. 1726 f. 274, 276; Braat, IH. 321. 
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fluence in the government, but it was four years and a half 
before he was asked for his resignation. He gave it in a 
beautiful letter to the King: 

“The Queen your mother has told me of your will and hers 
and I yield to it not simply out of my duty but gladly and 
frankly. ... I have always followed the broad King’s highroad 
without turning to right or to left, nor joining myself to any 
private faction and now that ago and illness make me xiselcss 
for your service, I pray God to guide you by His hand in all 
your affairs and in governing this great kingdom with all gentle- 
ness and clemency towards your good subjects; in imitation of 
Him who is good and patient to bear our offenses and quick to 
pardon our faults.”^ 

The reason why Catherine now suppressed her hatred 
of the Cardinal of Lorraine and worked with him was, that 
in this civil war, unlike the two previous ones, she was not 
in favor of making peace but resolute to push matters to a 
definite conclusion. By the beginning of the year 1569 
the rest of the royal council was willing to discuss terms 
of peace, and therefore Catherine could find no sure support 
in carrying out her policy of war except the Cardinal of 
Lorraine and his followers.® 

But one of her diplomatic negotiations she did her best 
to conceal from him. It seemed to her the most important 
of all because it concerned the marriage of her children; 
which always occupied the first place in her mind. The 
predictions of the celebrated soothsayer Nostradamus had 
boon published a short time before. He prophesied that 
the House of Valois would shortly be extinct. Long before, 
Catherine knew of another prophecy of his that she would 
live to see her three sons crowned. Both these predictions 
wore fulfilled and the first of the long series of sorrows which 
confirmed them now come to Catherine, Her daughter, 
the Queen of Spain, died in childbirth on the 23rd of 
Octobtsr, 1668. Catherine was very fond of Elisabeth and 

'L’llospilal, II, 609; Aroh. Vat. ITrancia, 26 Jan. 1674; A. N. K. 1608 
f. 36 Hyp. 15 Juno, 1662; B. N. fds. fr. 3966 f. 263. 

*Gal. F. 1668, p. 664; B. N. it. 1726 f. 274. 276; Brant. HI, 321. 
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came nearer to making a confidant of her than any person 
to whom she ever wrote. Although “she tried to hide her 
grief, it appeared days afterwards in her voice and face.” 
She wrote to her son-in-law, “My grief is so great that with- 
out the help of God I do not think that it would be possible 
for me to carry the sorrow and weariness which I feel, but, 
knowing that it is He who gave her to me and set her for 
the consolation of my age in the place where she was next 
to Your Majesty, I must acknowledge that He could take 
her away when it pleased Him and if, for ray sins, Ho has 
willed to leave me in the world after her, I must conform 
myself to His will and submit to it in patience.” She 
carried over her affection to her two little grand-childrcn. 
Until the end of her life she wrote continually to their 
father and to others expressing anxiety about their care 
and happiness. She sent them dolls and puppies, stopped 
a royal courier until he could carry them presents from the 
fair at St. Germain, and in the last year of her life a special 
ambassador knew he would please her by a letter explaining 
how, before delivering the clocks she had sent to her grand- 
children, he “had tied them up into a pretty package with 
a white ribbon.” When Philip married again she wrote to 
the new wife warm thanks for kindness to her grand- 
children.^ 

It was just this clear pOToeption that Philip would soon 
take another wife which made Catherine enter into a deli- 
cate intrigue she vainly tried to keep extremely secret. She 
had been very anxious to marry her son the King to the 
oldest daughter of the Emperor of Germany. Just before 
her daughter’s death she had been delighted to receive a 
letter from her ambassador in Spain telling her that the 
King of Spain, whose influence with his cousin in arranging 
this match would be very great, was so favorable to it that 
it was to be expected that it would be soon accomplidied. 


n PeHetier, I, 77, Cal. F. 1661-1663. p. 

gf’ 


.323 ; 
219; 
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Within about a month of the death of her dau^ter, she 
wrote to her ambassador at Madrid and said she wanted 
to see her youngest daughter Margaret married to the 
widower; not that such a match would cure her grief 

. . because for as many sorrows as I have, death is the best 
remedy I could find, but for the good of his kingdom to which 
I owe so much and the preservation of peace between these two 
kingdoms. If then the King of France were married to the 
oldest daughter of the Emperor and the second daughter of the 
Emperor were married to the King of Portugal, it would be the 
best possible guaranty of perpetual peace.” She begged him to 
suggest this to the King of Spain “without talking to him about 
my daughter unless you can do it so dexterously that he has no 
idea that I know anything about the proposal. Take pains also 
to gain for this proposal the King’s confessor, pointing out to 
him tho evil which it would be for Christendom if any disturb- 
ance of tho amity between these two kingdoms should arise. . . . 
The King is sending the Cardinal of Guiso to carry his con- 
dolences to King Philip on the death of his wife. Don’t say a 
word to Guise of what I am now talking to you about, even if 
he should speak to you about it, and burn this letter and reply 
to it by the same messenger who carries it in a letter apart from 
your regular dispatches.” 

At the same time she wrote a regular ofi&cial letter to the 
Ambassador bidding him show the Cardinal of Guise every 
possible attention and “give him all the information which 
you think may aid him in his negotiations.” ^ 

All this secrecy was of little use, because, at the very 
time this letter was written, the Spanish Ambassador was 
writing to Philip about the Queen’s desire to have him 
marry her daughter Margaret; although he was under the 
mistaken impression that she was doing it with the counsel 
of the Cardinal of Lorraine, from whom Catherine concealed 
her plan. This negotiation came to nothing, and tbe 
French Ambassador at last lost his patience and wrote in the 
beginning of 1569: “I tell you clearly what I think; it is 
my opinion that there is nothing in these people here except 

‘Letts, m, 189, 206, 210. 
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bad will, . . . They reckon that your civil war keeps them 
at peace and the impoverishment of your kingdom in men 
and in money is the strengthenmg of theirs,” 

The suggestion of this moderate Catholic, that France 
was being rapidly impoverished by the civil war, was 
only too true, for it was even more cruel and wasteful 
than the wars about religion which had preceded it. On the 
Huguenot side, it is easy to assemble a catalogue of evil 
deeds which justify the saying of their captain, do la Noue, 
which became proverbial among them. “Wo fought the 
first war like angels, the second like men and the third like 
devils.” At the storming of Chatoauneuf, they slaughtered 
priests and women. After the surrender of Angouleme 
priests were killed. At the surrender of Pons, in spite of 
the terms of capitulation, four hundred soldiers wore 
slaughtered. In the neighborhood of Bourges they killed 
a large part of the priests who fell into their hands and 
burned the churches and parsonages. At the surprise of 
Lignieres they massacred the garrison, pillaged the town 
and ravaged the churches, opening the tombs to melt down 
the lead of the coffins for balls. They closed the savage 
scene by killing a priest and throwing him into the river. 
After the storming of Aurillac, they tortured and hung the 
consuls and put four hundred people to death. The gar- 
rison of La Charite took an abbey and compelled the monks 
to hang each other. The Vice-Admiral of the Huguenot 
privateer fleet, whose base was La Rochelle, captured at the 
Island of Madeira a fleet of seven Portuguese ships on its 
way to Brazil, The fleet was carrying sixty-nine Jesuits 
on a mission to the New World. The Huguenots took the 
plunder of the fleet, and released their prisoners, except 
forty of the Jesuits, whom they slaughtered and threw into 
the sea.’’ 

In short, they justified the regretful judgment of Beza, 


^ Letts, m, 2S2 N,; d’Aubignl, lH, 390 atd. V. Ch 20 Ch S- Oiffon 

U toprin 
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their intellectual leader since the death of Calvin in 1664, 
"Certainly the defense by anns was just and necessary, but 
the arms were so badly used that there is need to pray God 
either that He will never force us to take them again or 
that He will teach us to handle them in a more holy manner. 
. . . May His Church be rather an assembly of martyrs 
than a refuge for murderers and brigands." Where the 
Huguenots acted in direct reprisal as in Bearn, their ven- 
geance was fierce. At the storming of Tarbes nine hundred 
soldiers or inhabitants were put to the sword and the city 
was almost entirely burnt and “just as she rejoiced in tho 
sack, poverty, distress and fears of Bearn and had grown 
rich on her plunder, she was herself miserably sacked and 
bathed in her own blood by the Bearnois.” At tho storming 
of Auxerre there was more of a massacre than a fight and 
the slaughter of the inhabitants was "quasi-universal." A 
great part of the garrison took refuge in tho chateau which 
they were finally compelled to surrender on the distinct con- 
dition that their lives should all be spared. Bub a week 
later nine captains and soldiers were killed in cold blood 
in prison: “a violation of faith which, althougli some of 
those who suffered by it had previously broken their own 
word, was blamed by many as contrary to the word of God 
and an imitation of those who claim that faith ought not 
to be kept with heretics.” ^ 

It is easy to more than match these savage deeds on the 
Roman Catholic side. Soon after the beginning of the war 
the mob of Auxerre killed a hundred and fifty Huguenots, 
stripped their bodies, dragged them through the streets and 
threw them into the river or into the sewers: "a cruelty so 
extreme that even the very papists abhor to hear* the same.” 
The Catholic mob of Orleans attacked the city hall whore 
there were more than two hundred Huguenots confined, 
set firo to it and burnt it with more than one hundred of 
the prisoners. At tho storming of tho ch6.teau of Saillans 
the soldiers dragged the Marquis from his sick bed and 

^Qtd. Picard 38 Bull. Soc. Prot. 41, p. 158; Bordenave, 269, 283, 303. 
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threw him into an oven. After the storming of Nay some 
of the inhabitants were slaughtered in the streets and 
others, who were allowed to escape through the gate, were 
massacred by the peasants of the neighborhood. When a 
breach had been opened in the walls of Rabastens, the 
garrison retired to the chateau which was immediately 
stormed. The captain with some of his men was thrown 
from the highest tower and e^^rybody in the chateau, 
women as well as men, was put to death. At Pau the 
governor hung ten Huguenots without giving them a hear- 
ing. Drums and fifes played gay airs during the executions. 
At Lesca as soon as the Roman Catholic general had entered 
the city, he hung five ministers and had their dead bodies 
thrown into the river. The Huguenots were apt to kill 
the priests, and the Roman Catholics rarely spared the lives 
of ministers who fell into their hands. At the storming 
of Saneerre all the Huguenots were put to the sword. “An 
old minister disguised like a young man in a velvet suit 
with gold trimmings was brought before the commander, 
Sansac, who was one of the high officers of the army asked 
for him saying he wanted to send him to preach in his 
country. His request was granted and Sansac immediately 
had him cut into a thousand pieces.” ^ 

It is difficult to read the details of these civil wars in 
any impartial spirit without assenting heartily to the re- 
mark of Elizabeth to the Huguenot refugee. Cardinal 
Chfi,tillon, that “although the religion of both of them 
thou^t it was a great abomination to go to mass, she 
would rather have heard a thousand masses than to have 
been the cause of the least of a million wicked deeds com- 
mitted in these troubles.”® 

Sometimes the commanders attempted to stop these 
acts of treachery and cruelty, as when the Duke of Aumale 
tried to prevent his men from killing soldiers of a garrison 


P- 569; B. N. It, 1726 f. 68, 284. Imbor- 
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that had been granted the right by the surrender to march 
out with the honors of war, or Biron cut down with his own 
hands a soldier who dishonored the King by exhorting his 
fellows to break the terms of surrender and kill a sur- 
rendered garrison. The Huguenot captain d’Aubigne bit- 
terly regretted, on what he thought was his death-bed, that 
he had not been able to punish one of his soldiers who had 
killed an old peasant without any cause. Many com- 
manders, however, made no special effort to prevent cruelty 
or treachery; some, hke Monluc, encouraged it as a matter 
of general policy. Even the Admiral could execute savage 
reprisals. After the disastrous battle of Mensignac the 
peasants had slaughtered many of the scattered Huguenot 
fugitives. When Coligny afterwards passed through the 
district with his army, “after keeping 260 in the great hall 
of a chateau he had them all killed in cold blood” and 
answered Brant6me’s remonstrance that he was killing the 
innocent with the guilty, “that it made no difference; they 
were all peasants of Perigord.” ^ 

When the main campaign was resumed at the end of 
the winter, the royal army had about twenty-four thousand 
men to the Huguenots’ seventeen thousand, and the King’s 
troops took their turn in trying to force a general and 
decisive engagement. On the 13th of March, 1569, 
Tavannes caught the insurgents in a very unfavorable 
position near the village of Jamac. They succeeded in 
disengaging themselves with the loss of only four hundred 
men, but in the sharp rear guard action the Prince of Cond6 
was wounded and dismounted. Someone rode up after the 
battle was over and shot him in the back with a pistol. 
There is not sufficient evidence for the generally accepted 
story that he was shot by the captain of the Duke of Anjou’s 
guard by the express order of his master, who rewarded him 
with a large sum of money for the murder, Anjou hated 
Conde because the Prince had claimed the lieutenant-gen- 

'Neg. Tobc. Ill, 606; d’AubignS, m, 142; d’AubigoS (2), 21; Bitot. 
VI, 18, 19. 
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eralship after the death of King Anthony of Navarre, his 
older brother, and though there is no proof that he mur- 
dered his rival, the heir to the throne was so lacking in 
chivalry as to allow his body to be c^ricd slung across a 
donkey and then dumped in the public street opposite his 
own lodging. It was two days before he would hand it 
over to the Duke of Longueville, Conde’s brother-in-law, 
for burial.^ 

The death of Cond4 did not weaken the Huguenot party 
very much. Although all of his friends and even many of 
his opponents regretted the debonair prince, his death 
simply transferred all military authority to the more in- 
fluential and abler Admiral. In order, however, to maintain 
the idea that the Huguenots were not in rebellion, but 
contending for their constitutional rights, the nominal com- 
mand was given to Henry of Conde and Henry, King of 
Navarre, two lads sixteen and seventeen years old. The 
gay hearted meridionals, who made up the largest part of 
the Huguenot army, could not long remain depressed even 
by the loss of a leader they loved. Some camp fire poet 
composed the following song: 

“Le Prince de Cond6 
II a 4t6 tu6 

Mais monsieur I’Amiral 

Est encore h, cbeval 

Aveo la Rochefoucauld 

Pour chasser les papaux-papaux-papaux.” 

It was set to a rattling refrain which for months was played 
on the trumpets of the Huguenot cavalry whenever they 
thought that there were any Roman Catholics near to 
enjoy it.® 

The Huguenot civil wars were fought in the field of 
literature as well as on the field of battle and in the first 
field the Huguenots showed a very marked and surprising 
superiority, whether in stately proclamations, gravely 

^D’Aubigne, III, 54, d’Aumale, 
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reasoned pamphlets, mordant satires or in numerous pro- 
ductions running all the way through playful mockery to 
plain vituperation. The old royalist fighter Monluc twice 
wrote impatiently in his memoirs, “We beat them in arms 
but they beat us by those diables d’ecritures.” ^ It is diflGi- 
cult to account for this superior skill of the Huguenot pens 
unless it be a general law that the more inactive minds in 
any generation tend, on the whole, to stand by things or 
thoughts as they have been. This tendency, if it exists, 
would be strengthened in the case of the struggle of the 
sixteenth century by the relations of Protestantism to 
Humanism. The young humanists who embx'aced Luther- 
anism or Calvinism were able from the start to make the 
new learning efi&cient in putting fresh energy into methods 
of education. On the orthodox side this was done more 
slowly. The new order of the Jesuits, who finally adopted 
the New Learning and turned Uie rising tide of Protestant- 
ism by tlie Catholic Reformation through their activity m 
the fields of preaching, controversy and education, had been 
legally established in Prance only a short time. 

A few months later the wits of the Roman Catholic party 
had a chance to answer the Huguenots in a mocking eixitaph. 
William of Orange, with a few of his relatives and imme- 
diate followoi-s, joined the German mercenaries of the 
Huguenots in a march through Burgundy to form a junction 
with the Admiral. The Germans were commanded by the 
Duke of Deux Ponts (Zwoibriicken). He shared the habit 
of heavy drinking which was as common among the German 
nobles as it was rare at the French court ; where tradition 
and the example of the King and his brothers made 
drunkenness unfashionable. It was supposed that the wine 
of Burgundy made a special appeal to him and when he 
died at the completion of his brilliant march to join the 
Admiral, this epitaph appeared: “Pons superavit aquas; 
superarunt pocula Pontena,” which might be paraphrased 

‘Monluc, III, 467-490. 
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in modem American, “A bridge crosses the water; wine has 
double-crossed Bridges.” ^ 

Another rumor had it that Deux Fonts died not of this 
sort of auto-intoxication, but by a more malignant sort 
procured by Catherine. She bitterly resented the charge, 
which included an attempt to poison at the same meal the 
Queen of Navarre. Catherine wrote that the Duke, who 
was already very ill on die day he was reported to have 
dined with the Queen of Navarre, died of fever and the 
fatigue of his forced march across Prance. Indeed, no other 
explanation is needed of his death and the similar death 
of the Admiral’s brother, d’Andelot. Both of these cap- 
tains persisted in loading their men when they ought to 
have been in bed. But the suspicion of poisoning had for 
many generations infected people’s minds. In 1461 
Charles VII died, firmly believing that his son Louis XI 
had poisoned him ^ and by the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury this idea of poisoning had become in France and Italy 
a veritable obsession. For example: a year or two before 
d’Andelot's death the Prince of Porcien, a Huguenot, was 
summoned by the King at the end of a day spent in playing 
tennis and kept waiting two hours. The King then gave 
him a tremendous scolding, ending with the threat of cut- 
ting off his head. The Prince went to his rooms, hot with 
rage and chilled by the falling night, drank three measures 
of wine, ate three dishes of entirely green almonds and went 
at once to bed. At the funeral his friends told each other 
that the Prince must have been poisoned,® a suspicion which 
seems, under the circumstances, superfluous. 

Strengthened by his German mercenaries, the Admiral 
intended to move to the north, seize a passage over Ihe 
Loire and thus hold a position threatening Paris, and in 
communication with the south. But the Huguenot nobles, 
especially that considerable contingent of them that came 


‘B, N. Port. Pon. 320 f. 113. 
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from the Province of Poitou, insisted that he must first 
capture Poitiers and ho spent six weeks in an unsuccessful 
siege, during which his army lost heavily by desertion. 
Meanwhile the army of the King had been strengthened 
and the Admiral now wished to withdraw to the south and 
form a junction with his adherents there. But again the 
impatience of the Huguenot nobles, many of whom were 
weary of the war, interfered with his better judgment and 
he was forced to accept battle in the plain of Montcontour 
on the 3rd of October, 1569. In the charge, riding twenty 
paces in front of his line, Coligny killed the leader of the 
royal German mercenaries, but received a wound in 
the face which so choked him with blood that he was 
obliged to retire from the field. His men, outnumbered 
about four to three, were decisively defeated, all the artillery 
was lost and the infantry was cut to pieces. For the 
Royalists, remembering what had happened at Roche 
I’Abeille three months before, where the Huguenots after 
surprising the vanguard of the royal army “gave quarter 
to only very few prisoner,” made a great slaughter. 
Several of the prisoners were made to run the gauntlet. 
De la Noue, from whom I have taken this account of the 
battle, would have shared the same fate if the Duke of 
Anjou had not saved him from the soldiers. It was the 
first decisive engagement of the civil wars about religion. 
Jarnoc was little more than a rear guard skirmish and Dreux 
and St. Denis were almost drawn battles, but now Tavannea 
sent the King a hundred and seventeen infantry standards 
and fourteen cavalry standards, with a royal loss of only 
three or four hundred men. The papal contingent in the 
royal army was allowed to send twenty-four flags as a 
present to the Pope. The Cardinal of Lorraine showed a 
more personal trophy. The young Duke of Guise was 
wounded in the foot. He had evidently inherited his 
father’s genius for getting all the applause duo him, for he 
sent a rider on a swift Turkish horse to carry the news to 
the King and the shoe from his wounded foot to his uncle 
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the Cardinal, who carried it around and showed it to every- 
one.* 

Catherine thought the war was over and wrote to the 
Duke of Florence: “The rebels are so cast down by the vic- 
tory that we have only to take two or three cities to reduce 
the whole country to its proper obedience.” ® She did not 
rate high enough the endurance of the Huguenots nor tho 
military skill of Coligny; always at its best in defeat. 

Catherine’s time during the winter, spring and summer 
of 1669 had been spent in bed or on joumoys. Early in 
the year she went to the northern boundary of Metz in 
order if possible to persuade the German Lutheran princes 
not to send an auxiliary force to fight in tho Huguenot army. 
During this journey she visited the Cardinal of Lorraine 
at the princely seat of the house at Joinvillo. In Metz slio 
was taken seriously ill. Her physicians did not think her 
life was in danger but for two months she was not able 
to write with her own hand and it was six weeks before 
she felt sufiieiently well to send a Jacobin monk to Flor- 
ence to fulfill her vow “of rendering thanks to God at the 
Nunciade in that city if He should grant her the grace to 
recover.” When she had recovered, she went to Verdun, 
probably for convenience in continuing the German nego- 
tiations and returned thence to one of her chateaux in the 
vicinity of Paris. Apparentiy she still felt Weak and dis- 
inclined for public business, but early in June, after a royal 
council which sat until four o’clock in the morning, slie 
was obliged to start out to the camp to appease quarrels 
among the great nobles. She returned to Paris for a few 
days in the beginning of August but had to spend tlie rest 
of the year either in the camp or in its vicinity. She 
showed both courage and curiosity in regard to the actual 
operations of war. She had gone into the trenches at tho 
siege of Rouen in the first war and now she watched a 
cavalry drirmish “very close from the other side of a little 
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river and sent to the King as a souvenir the pistol of a 
Huguenot captain whom she saw taken prisoner." ^ 

In spite of this physical weakness and fatigue, Cath- 
erine’s determination to carry out in some way her plan of 
getting rid of the Huguenot leaders which had been foiled 
by their sudden flight and rising in arms, had remained 
unchanged through the spring and summer. In April she 
had told tlie Spanish Ambassador that she proposed to put 
the ban in the Italian fashion upon the Admiral, his brother 
d’Andelot and la Rochefoucauld, while at the same tune she 
tried by some sort of diplomacy to withdraw the Queen of 
Navarre from the Huguenot party. She proposed to offer 
a free pardon and fifty thousand crowns to the man who 
killed the Admiral and twenty and thirty thousand crowns 
apiece for the other .two. Months later the Ambassador 
reports another mysterious suggestion of the Queen Mother 
that he shall see '‘soon a service to God and this King so 
remarkable that Your Majesty and the world will rejoice 
over it." He was unable to think what this could be unless 
it meant some plot against the Huguenot leaders.® 

Already Catherine had been encouraging a way of carry- 
ing out this plan of getting rid of the Huguenot leaders 
which implied very little expense or danger. An Italian 
offered the Queen to kill the Prince of Conde, the Admiral 
and d'Andelot by magic. For six months he was “in a room 
at Paris with a German workman he brought from Stras- 
burg, who, under his direction, made three statues of men in 
bronze of the size of Conde, the Admiral, and d’Andelot 
full of screws in the joints which can be turned . . . and 
every day the Italian does nothing except study the births 
of these throe with an astrolabe which he has and turns and 
unturns the screws. Before Condd’s death he announced 
that there were signs that he was dead. When d’Andelot 
died he said the same, and now they are sa3dng that the 
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same prophetic signs appeared in the statue of the Admiral 
fifteen days ago.” There is no need for the doubts a mod- 
ern writer has expressed about this story, for we have 
abundant proof that Catherine was exceedingly supersti- 
tious. The general belief, accepted by de Thou, that 
Catherine did not finish the many architectural projects 
she began because she believed that if she finished them 
she would die, may have arisen to account for what needs 
no other explanation except Catherine’s reckless extrava- 
gance and continual lack of money. But there are many 
other evidences of her superstition. She had enough con- 
fidence in the celebrated soothsayer Nostradamus to quote 
his predictions in grave conferences with the Spanish Am- 
bassador. An amulet in the shape of a piece of parchment 
covered with mystic inscriptions and symbols which she 
wore, still survived at the beginning of the 18 th century. 
The year her husband died she had presented at the Louvre 
the Italian tragedy, Sophonisba. She never would permit 
another tragedy to be given in court, because she believed 
that this one had been an evil omen and in some way 
connected with the violent death of hr husband.^ 

Although astrology had been denounced by the leading 
Humanists, attacked by her husband’s chief physician and 
its practice was about this time forbidden by the Parliament 
of England and the Estates General of IVance, Catherine 
was a firm believer in it. She kept two astrologers on her 
pension list at one time and consulted them on grave affairs 
of state. When young Francis Bacon was attached to the 
English embassy in Paris he was told that the Queen Mother 
"was given to curious arts.” Fortune has preserved for us 
two examples of the sort of stuff that she got from tliese 
astrologers. The Venetian Ambassador reported the reply 
made to the Queen Mother by “a clever astrologer” sup- 
per^ by her “because of the taste she has for hearing the 
inclination of the stars in everything.” He made an annual 


‘De Thou, iv, 182; Cal. F. 1569, p. 88; B N. It. 1727 f. 37- A N K 
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prediction for each year and when Catherine saw that he 
had predicted a year of happenings in France entirely dif- 
ferent from that which came about, making fun of him and 
asking him how it was, “the old fox answered, ‘Madam, your 
France is under such a variable climate that the astrologers 
lose their cue, but the coming year I promise you to divine 
everything because I shall predict everything the exact 
opposite from what the stars show.’ As lliis reply made 
the Queen laugh very heartily, he got himself out of his 
fix.” One of these annual reports of Catherine’s astrologers 
has survived. It begins: 

“Madam: 

“Wishing to cariy out the duty laid upon me by Your 
Majesty, that is to draw each year the horoscope of Your Maj- 
esty and of your sons and seeing that in this month of March the 
horoscope of the Duke d’Alcncon commences, etc., etc., ... I 
wish to protest in the beginning that, in anything I may say, 
it must not be assumed that the event will necessarily follow, 
but only that those are the indications of the heavens; but God 
can dispose against those influences as He pleases.” 


As time went on the credulity of Catherine leading her 
to be preyed upon by men who would send her such reports 
as these, made the third of her sons to mount the throne 
very angry and he said, in the presence of two witnesses, 
“He was tired of seeing his mother cheated by false magi- 
cians who got a great deal of money out of her and didn’t 
do anything.” There is therefore no good reason to doubt 
this well established report tiiat Catherine had more than 
a half belief in the power of enchantment against her 
enemies; the more so since we know that some yeara later 
she allowed groat attention to the evidence of a reported 
plot of a like sort against one of her own sons.^ 

Such survivals of the ancient belief in magic lingered 
everywhere. The very month when Catherine’s Italian was 
predicting the death of the Admiral through his bronze 


‘Sir Thomas More. Figoi-d, 33“38; Ordonnanocs d’Orleans, Tsambert, 
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figures, the chief herald of Protestant Scotland was burnt 
for “conjuration and witchcraft,” and a few years later the 
Parlcment of Paris condemned a man and a woman to bo 
hung in front of Notre Dame for necromancy, and their 
dead bodies burnt with their “conjuring books, silver plates, 
figures and spells to invoke evil spirits.” ^ Even in our 
own times the founder of a new religion accepted by hun- 
dreds of thousands of not uneducated Americans, be- 
lieved that her enemies were able to injure her from a 
distance by the use of malicious animal magnetism. 

The outcome of Catherine’s plot against the lives of the 
Huguenot leaders was much more dangerous than an Italian 
handling an astrolabe and turning screws in a room. The 
first of August, 1569, the Parlomont, at tho request of the 
King, decreed that the property of all those in arms against 
him was forfeited and that all their lands should revert to 
the Crown. The Admiral had enlarged the magnificent 
chfiteau of his ancestors, adding a great south gallery 
adorned by Primaticcio and his scholars, enriching its halls 
with bas reliefs by Goujon and frescoes designed by Giulio 
Romano and constructing stately terraces leading down to 
magnificent gardens, with an orangery which produced 
oranges. It was stripped and its splendid furniture and 
tapestries sold at auction in Paris. 

Having thus taken the first step of declaring the Hugue- 
not party in arms irreconcilable rebels, the Parlcment a 
month later ordered the Admiral to be hung in effigy and 
offered the huge reward of fifty thousand crowns to any- 
one who would put him in the hands of justice. This of 
course was equivalent to offering a reward for his death, 
for “all the forces of the kingdom could not take him alive.” 
Indeed to remove aU ambiguity, some days later the royal 
Prosecutor got the Parlement to resolve that the same sura 
would be given to anyone who killed him.® 

»Cal. P. 1669, p. 119, B. N. fds. fr. 3962. 
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Candidates for this reward were not long in presenting 
themselves. One of the Admiral’s valets de chambre had 
been sent earlier in the war to carry letters to the Duke of 
Deux Fonts. He was taken prisoner by a captain of the 
Duke of Anjou’s guard, who bribed him to play the spy 
and then released him. On his return voyage Anjou’s cap- 
tain engaged him to poison CoHgny. But suspicions had 
been aroused by his long delay and ho was arrested, con- 
fessed his crime, and was executed. A few weeks later the 
Hieur de Maurevert, descended from an ancient family of 
the nobility of the robe, owner of a considerable landed es- 
tate, married to a daughter of a former marshal of France, 
determined to murder the Admiral; probably for the hope 
of reward and to obtain his own pardon for being in the 
Huguenot army. But after waiting for some time without 
getting a chance to carry out his design, because the 
Admiral was now so well guarded, he made up his mind 
to kill the first lieutenant of the Admiral, Monsieur 
do Mouy. He carried out his intention very much in the 
same way in which Poltrot sliot the Duke of Guise. When 
he escaped to the royal camp ho was well received by the 
Duke of Anjou, but the Catholic gentlemen all sent him 
to Coventry and he weiit to court. The King wrote to his 
brother, the Duke d’Alongon, at Paris to give Maurevert 
Iho collar of the order of Baint Michel aird to see that the 
city of Paris gave him a proper reward in money according 
to his merits.^ 

*De Thou, IV, 210; Vaissifere (2), 103, pntd. 112, B. N. fds. fr. 10191 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


THE PALL OF THE OUI8B. LETTERS AND ART. 

In spite of her initial determination to push the war 
with the Huguenots this time to a finish, Catherine, even 
before the battle of Moncontour, was beginning to lean 
again towards her policy of balancing between the two 
parties and the reason was that her old jealousy and fear of 
the Cardinal of Lorraine had revived. Restored to greater 
power than he had exercised since the death of Francis II, 
the Cardinal began again to show a querulous and over- 
bearing egotism. The Spanish Ambassador sketched tlio 
situation in six letters to the King of Spain and the Duke 
of Alva during the month of July; of which a summary was 
made for the King’s reading by his secretary: “The tyranny 
and insolence wiHi which the Cardinal of Lorraine rules the 
affairs of state and the finances of this kingdom and now is 
trying by various ways to do the same thing with military 
affairs, has made tlie Duke of Anjou and others ai'ouse the 
suspicion of the Queen Mother that the Cardinal is trying 
to shut her out of the government . . . and tlie Queen, in 
order to defend herself, is seeking the aid of the heretics 
and particularly of the Duke of Bouillon and the Marshal 
Montmorency.” The consequence was that the Marshal 
Montmorency, who, in the month of April was away from 
court and under great suspicion, by the middle of July, 
surrounded by a great number of the gentlemen of his 
faction, never left the side of the Queen Mother.^ 

As a first step in undermining the power of the Cardinal 
of Lorraine, Catherine succeeded in planting a very deep 
and dangerous jealousy between him and the Nuncio, 

*A, N. E. 1613 f. 46. Comp. 16, 17, 21, 26. B. N. It. 1727 f. 65. 
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who, at hia first arrival in France, was very confidential with 
the Cardinal. By September the Nuncio was accusing the 
Cardinal to the Spanish Ambassador of peculation in the 
matter of carrying out the provisions of the Pope’s bull 
permitting the sale of church lands for the Huguenot war. 
The Nuncio finally attacked the Cardinal to the Queen in 
the most unlimited terms and showed her the copy of a 
letter which had been sent to Rome saying all possible evil 
of her, suggesting that, although it was anonymous, it had 
really come from the Cardinal of Lorraine.^ 

Coligny had tried to take advantage of this situation 
(of which some hint had probably reached him from his 
cousin Marshal Montmorency) to make overtures for peace 
in July 1569. Catherine considered it a very astute move 
on his part, because it put forward a demand for freedom 
of conscience as the most necessary thing. If it was not 
granted, he would at least have gained the advantage of 
freeing himself from the suspicion of fighting for selfish 
reasons. If it was granted, he would separate the King 
from the support of tho Pope and the Catholic princes and 
so have a better chance of gaining his real aim. For that 
reason the council decided to escape what Catherine con- 
sidered a snare, by not answering the overtures at all. 
Nevertheless a couple of months later, shortly before Mon- 
contour, tho Admiral had again in vain made tentative 
offers of peace: for his secret friends at court had un- 
doubtedly informed him of that extreme poverty which 
made the King write to his brother, 'May God look 
in pity on me and my kingdom which can never in the 
world last if this game goes on longer; as it seems to me 
that the Admiral intends to have it do in spite of all his 
pretense.” Coligny therefore persisted in efforts for peace 
even after his great defeat and in November an envoy 
appeared before the King and the whole royal council 
to say that the Huguenots begged them on their knees, 
as very affectionate subjects, to state the terms on which 
‘A. N. K. 1612 f. 66. t 83. 
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it would be possible to establish peaco.’^ The King received 
tViifi third message gi*aciously and it was arranged that the 
Huguenots should send peace commissioners. 

The hesitation in Catherine’s mind as to whether to 
push the war by all means, including putting a price on the 
heads of the Huguenot cliicfs or to work towards peace, is 
well seen in the correspondence of the Crown with its agent 
in Switzerland. Early in July he was ordered to make an 
additional levy of eight thousand Swiss mercenaries; before 
the end of August he was ordered to suspend that levy until 
further notice; early in December ho was again ordered to 
make arrangements for this levy. The King was probably 
moved to this new order by false information which had 
reached him that the ambassadors of fourteen German 
Protestant countries had held an assembly at Erfurt, and 
formed a league with the Queen of England. Meanwhile 
the Cardinal of Lorraine continued his efforts to exclude 
Catherine from authority and ttie concealed tension between 
them increased. This circumstance led the Spanish Am- 
bassador, who reported and commented on it in a number 
of letters, to conclude that the King would probably make 
peace with his rebels. Report spread this suspicion as far 
as Rome and the Pope wrote to Catherine urging upon her 
that there could be “nothing in common between Satan and 
the Children of Light. The Crown ought to crush 
the embers of this civil war in order to inflict upon the 
common enemies of all Christendom the punishment which 
they so richly deserve. She ought to see to it that 
the young King is not drawn aside from the path of 
rectitude into voluptuous pleasures, but should tales no 
other counsels than the excellent ones which she always 
gives him.” Whether she was answering Elizabeth, Philip 
II, or the Pope, Catherine was always able to find a suffi- 
ciently sharp response for too insistent counsels from the 
outside as to how the affairs of France ought to be coiii- 
ducted. She replied to the Nuncio that the King was 

‘B. N. It, 1727 f. 64, 76, Nouvs, Aoqs. 6002, f. 33; Letts. Ill, 286 n. 
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old, strong and powerful enough to know how to govern 
his state by himself without being obliged to take advice 
or laws from outside princes.^ 

Catherine had naturally felt after the slaughterous de- 
feat of the Huguenots at Moncontour that tliey must accept 
peace on any terms, but it soon became evident that the 
question of peace or war was not one which could be decided 
solely according to tlie necessities of her court policy. The 
Huguenots were still able to keep the field and so long as 
they kept the field, there was always the chance of foreign 
interference on their behalf. Already English ships had 
landed cannon and powder at La Rochelle and soon after 
the battle of Moncontour a body of English gentlemen 
volunteers under Sir Henry Champernowne had ridden into 
the Huguenot camp. 

Elizabeth was, it is true, in trouble. An insurrection 
had broken out in the North of England. The leaders ap- 
pealed to Roman Catholic sentiment, destroyed the English 
Bible and the prayer book in the churches, and marched 
under the banner of the old Pilgrimage of Grace displaying 
the five wounds of Christ. The movement had the secret 
backing of die Spanish Ambassador and his promises of help 
from Spain. But Philip was not yet anxious to see the 
widow of a French King, Mary Queen of Scots, on die 
throne of England, nor willing to waste, in aiding a hopeless 
insurrection, his already strained resources. No aid came 
from him and when tho levies of the populous southern 
shires had gathered, the rebellion collapsed and its leaders 
were driven across the border mto Scotland. All this had 
happened between the battle of Moncoutour and Christmas. 
The insurgents had applied to tho French Ambassador for 
money on the plea that they were fighting to reestablish 
Catholicism in England, In answer Catherine wrote to him 
in tho middle of January, 1670, before certain news of the 

‘Letts. X, 258, 259, 261; B. N. Nouvb Acqs 0001 f. 92, Cal. F. 1669, 
Nov. 25, A. N. K. 1612 f. 176; Potter, 80, Arch Vafc. patd. Thompson App. 
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collapse of the rebellion had reached her: “If things are 
still going on well, encourage the chiefs of the movement as 
much as you can and give them hope to receive from Franco 
all possible aid and favor, even aid in money; but, if the 
movement has been broken and defeated, go and see my 
good sister the Queen of England, and deliver to her the 
congratulatory messages which are sent you over the signa- 
ture of my son the King." Elizabeth received these very 
graciously and assured the ambassador that such aid as had 
reached the Fi-ench insurgents from England, was givcui by 
private persons whom she could not restrain. Hhe had 
already pointed out that, since tlie Pro tesi ants weie begin- 
ning to debate the proposition whether it might not bo 
right before God and one’s conscience to depose sometimes 
a prince, and the Pope was claiming the right to dethrone 
any sovereign whom he thought despotic and heretic, all 
crowned heads were now rendered unsafe. She suggested 
that it was time for all sovereigns to take counsel together 
against this common danger from both sides. Elizabeth’s 
message contained a falsehood, for the Huguenots sent an 
envoy to thank her for her help. But Elizabeth was not 
willing to send them aid openly and Catherine did not want, 
by refusing to accept her lame excuses, to force her to do so.‘ 
The amount of confidence which one of these women put 
in the smooth speeches of the other was about equal to what 
she received and knew she received. Nevertheless they were 
beginning to see that their interests were in many ways 
similar. The most dangerous enemy of each was that great 
power which tried to remain the ally of both — Spain. 

Although the Huguenot gentry, able to march twenty- 
five to thirty miles a day and to live on the country, could 
keep the field indefinitdy, they knew perfectly well that 
they were not strong enough to wage anotlicr oilensive 
campaign. Therefore, in the beginning of 1670, their dele- 
gates came to court to state the terms on which they would 
make peace. They asked permission for Huguenot worshijj 
‘La Mothe, H. 421; III, 4; Lette. Ill, 224, pntd. n; UI, 291. 
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in every province and in every city and town, the restoration 
of all their property forfeited and payment by the King of 
their debts to their German mercenaries. A long debate 
followed. The Crown first ofifered liberty of conscience 
without liberty of worship, but gradually drew nearer and 
nearer to the Huguenot conditions. The truth was that 
whether Catherine really wanted to make peace or not, she 
was driven towards it by the increasing misery of the coun- 
try, tlio all but unanimous advice of the royal council, and 
above all the complete lack of money. Catherine, whose 
sense of humor triumphed over the hardest circumstances, 
received about this time through one of her ambassadors a 
picture of a unicorn’s horn whidi the owner wanted to sell 
for 100,000 crowns. She bade him say that she was not 
buying unicorn’s horns just then, but she had two bigger 
ones she would be glad to sell at 100,000 crowns apiece. 
In the end even a person of such unimpeachable orthodoxy 
as the Ambassador of Tuscany concluded that “Peace was 
more necessary to the King than it was to his adversaries.” 
By the month of July the only people at court who were 
really opposing it were the Nuncio and the Spanish 
Ambassador, who wrote in the end of June that three- 
fourths of the court wore Huguenots and that he was really 
beginning to fear for his life. His fears were exaggerated, 
but his meddling in the affairs of Franco did rouse the 
greatest indignation. Marshal Tavannes, the victor of 
Mont contour, was in the habit of talking very loud. One 
day in a voice which everybody in the largo chamber of the 
King, including the Spanish Ambassador, could plainly 
hoar, he said, “These Spaniards would do better to govern 
their own house and not mix in the government of other 
kingdoms. It is perfectly well known that they only want 
to foment these civil wars so that each party will destroy 
the other and leave them superior to all. For my part I’d 
rather see a hundred white cloaks (the Huguenot uniform) 
than one red cross (worn by the Spanish soldiers). Because 
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after all, these are our brothers and the others are the 
natural enemies of France.” ^ 

The anger of the Pope at this attitude toward 
the Huguenots was much increased by the attitude of the 
Crown in regard to the Turks. Early in the spring the 
Nuncio presented a letter urging France to enter into 
an anti-Turkish league because the friendship between 
the French Crown and the Turkish Sultan which had lasted 
for many years had long been a scandal to Christendom. 
France had made, a few months before, a commercial 
treaty with Turkey, providing free entry for her ships 
into all ports, justice in the Turkish courts, the trial 
of all cases between Frenchmen before their own am- 
bassador or consul, aid for all French ships in distrc.ss, 
and the redemption of all slaves sold by corsairs. France 
was not anxious to interrupt her relations with her old-time 
ally and profitable customer. With the advice of Venice, 
who thought that France as an enemy of the Turks could 
do notliing and as a friend could be counted on to act in 
the interests of Venice, the King under the schooling of 
Catherine, gave a very vague answer to the Nuncio, point- 
ing out that the league would be apt to arouse the suspicion 
of the Protestant German princes and force a counter league 
and that while he was not against the Turks he was not 
with the Turks.® 

This Politique tide which was sweeping over the court — 
anti-Spanish, non-persecuting, pro-Huguenot— was sure to 
weaken the authority of the Cardinal of Lorraine and his 
house, however much they might try to swim with it. It 
was to be foreseen that as soon as the house of Mont- 
morency began to grow strong, an open quarrel would break 
out between some one of its members and some member of 
the house of Guise. Such a quarrel did arise on an occasion 
whose sardonic humor all those engaged in it seem to have 


121> 1’®; Nee. Toso, HI, 609: A. N. K. 1615 
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entirely missed. It was an ancient custom that, as a proof 
of his humility as a follower of the lowly Jesus, the King 
should, on Holy Thursday, wash the feet of twelve poor men 
and serve thorn at table. The greatest nobles of the court 
helped him in the task. The King was standing by the 
table in order to put the di^es upon it. The Duke of 
Guise as Grand Master, an office he had inherited from his 
father, gave the first dish to the King’s oldest brother to 
carry to him. Marshal Montmorency then stepped for- 
ward to receive the second dish and carry it to the King 
in his service of humility and love. The Duke of Guise, 
however, turned aside and gave it to his own brother, the 
Marquis du Maine. The Marshal and his wife, who was 
a bastard sister of the King, made a terrible scene. When 
the King would not grant the reparation they thought due, 
they left the court and refused to be satisfied even when 
the King and Queen visited them.^ This quarrel did not, 
however, restore the authority of the house of Guise, nor 
could a designed insult of the young Duke serve to keep 
the head of the Politique party from court very long. 

It was perhaps in the hope of winning a desperate stroke 
to regain their influence, so fast disappearing, that the 
house of Guise became at this time involved in an intrigue 
which completed the alienation of the Queen and her son 
from them and led to a complete and long continued loss 
of power. 

Catherine’s only unmarried daughter, Margaret, was 
then a beautiful and very impressionable young girl of 
eighteen. The Duke of Guise was an exceedingly handsome 
courtier of twenty. In the middle of the winter his uncles, 
the Cardinals of Lorraine and Guise, conceived the idea of 
marrying him to Margaret, and arranged to provide a 
mamage portion for him of 200,000 6cu3 a year out of Uieir 
benefices. The young princess developed a fondness for the 
Duke which gradually became so wdl known in court that 
it was very much remarked upon that Catherine, who was 

‘A, N. JC. 1517 f. 61, 1727, f. 135, 14S, 
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pushing her daughter’s marriage to the King of Portugal, 
seemed too oblivious of it. But she was already showing 
her anger to the young Duke quietly. So the Cardinal him- 
self wrote to the young man’s mother; “Your oldc>st sou 
is here in very great trouble and you and I will boar our 
part of it although nobody says a word about it yet. 1 have 
never seen a longer or more cruel anger.” The result was 
that the Cardinal of Lorraine felt obliged to leave court and 
it was plainly intimated to the young Duke of Guise that 
he should marry. Catherine had a stormy scene with the 
uncles and insisted that the Duke’s marriage with a rich 
widow, the Princess of Porcien, should be solemnized imme- 
diately. Margaret evidently showed herself recalcitrant; 
whether as the English Ambassador thought because sho 
preferred “to tarry in France rather than to cat figs in 
Portugal,” or because of a tendresse for the handsome Duke, 
is hard to say and the difficulty is not in the least resolved 
by the fact that Margaret in her memoirs denies that she 
ever cared anything for the Duke of Guise. At all events, 
her attitude finally terribly angered her brother tho King, 
and one day he came to his mother’s room in his dressing 
gown at five o’clock in the morning with only his chamber- 
lain. They sent to call Madame Margaret and sho came 
to the room with a single attendant whom they made go 
outside the room, at whose door they posted the King’s 
chamberlain as a guard. After a stormy scolding, Catherine 
even laid hands on her and her brother handled her so 
severely that for more than an hour she was too disheveled 
to go back to her room. This seems to have decided Guise 
that he had better accept tho marriage that Catherine 
wanted. The King promised the young couple a very lai ge 
present of money but the anger of the heir to tho throne 
was not appeased by this submission of the Duke. Talking 
with some of his friends who suggested that possibly the 
Duke of Guise wouldn’t forget the princess even after his 
marriage, he cried out, “If he lifts his ^es toward her 
I will make him bite the earth with my dagger in his 
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heart,” ^ a threat that he carried out for other reasons 
eighteen years later. 

Catherine’s hope of marrying Margaret to the King of 
Portugal seemed for a time to be blocked and she began 
to consider the advisability of marrying her to young Henry 
of Navarre, the titular head of the Huguenot party; a de- 
sign whose desirability was emphasized to her mind by the 
reported determination of Henry’s mother to maiTy him to 
the sister of the Duke of Wiirttcmbcrg. This marriage had 
been arranged by Catherine’s husband years before when 
Margaret was only six years old, and the revival by Cath- 
erine of the old project shows that the Politique party was 
dominant in the royal councils. It was so dominant that 
the Cardinal of Lorraine refused to return to court, although 
the King wrote inviting him to come back.® 

All these influences urging Catherine towards a return 
to her old policy of reconciliation and balance between the 
parties, were strengthened in the end of the spring by the 
evidence of the recovery of the military strength of the 
Huguenots. The best modem critics feel that the Huguenot 
disasters of the campaign of 1569 were partly due to mis- 
takes in the generalship of Coligny. If this be true, he 
redeemed his mistakes brilliantly. Rallying his cavalry, 
ho had moved to the south and then started on a long 
circular march of 1200 miles through the eastern part 
of France levying contributions as he went. The royal 
leaders could not crush him because they could not catch 
him. Ho kept the field and his forces grew, until at Arnay 
le Due, nine months after the apparently overwhelming 
disaster of Moncontour, he beat back the assault of the 
much larger royal army with a loss so serious that Marshal 
Cosse did not care to renew it. 

On the 8th of August, 1670, peace was announced, by 

> A. N. K. 1616 f. 1, 6, 62, 89, 116; Lotts. HI, 329; B. N. It. 1737 f, 105, 
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the Eoyal Edict of St. Germain. It reinstated Catholic 
worship in all places where it had been forbidden by the 
Huguenots. It granted to all gentlemen with the right of 
high justice, permission to hold in their chateaux Reformed 
worship for their family and any others who wished to come. 
The lesser nobility had the same privilege for their family 
and ten friends. The Edict of St. Germain continued die 
ri^t of Huguenot worship in all places which were in the 
hands of the Huguenots on the first of August, 1570, and 
appointed in addition two cities in each of twelve govern- 
ments or provinces of Prance where worship might bo freely 
held. But no Reformed worship might be held withm two 
leagues of the King nor within ten leagues of the City of 
Paris. The Huguenots were granted the right to appeal any 
case from the bigoted Parlement of Toulouse and a per- 
emptory challenge of a certain number of judges in seven 
other parlements. The Edict expressly recognized the 
Queen of Navarre, her son and the Princo of Condd 
as good relatives and all the gentlemen who had sus- 
tained them as loyal subjects and servitors. As a pledge, 
it granted to the Princes of Navarre and Cond6 and 
twenty gentlemen of the Reformed religion the four 
towns of La Rochelle, Montauban, Cognac and La Charite 
for two years. At the end of this time they were to bo 
returned to the King. Prom the point of view of the 
Huguenot nobility this peace was an extension of the 
liberty granted by any previous edict and from the point 
of view of the Huguenot burghers it did not practically 
restrict any previous liberties. The new element in it was 
the recognition of the loyalty of the Huguenot chiefs and 
the granting of towns to be as security for the fulfilment 
of the Edict. The party already possessed an organiza- 
tion separate from that of the state in the synod of the 
Reformed church. The Edict seemed, at least for a time, 
to recognize that organization as a legitimate part of the 
state. In addition the King promised to pay what the 
Huguenots owed to their Gmaan Tnercenarip i 
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On the publication of peace, the chiefs of the straight- 
out orthodox party, the Dulces of Montpensier, Nemonre, 
Nevers and the Cardinals with the exception of the Cardinal 
of Bourbon, withdrew from court. It was to be foreseen 
that the Politiques and some of the moderate Huguenots 
would at once become the favorites. The amiable qualities 
of the young Duke of Guise, however, kept him at court, 
though without authority, and after his marriage was ar- 
ranged, he recovorod favor with the King. Marslial Mont- 
morency became the leading personage of the kingdom. 
Spain was very indignant both at the peace and the influ- 
ences which prevailed around the King. The Ambassador 
finally drew down upon himself a stem rebuke from 
Catherine, who, “in a veiy much altered voice,” said, “The 
King of Spain apparently wants to play the master in our 
house. Suppose the King and I send to tell him the 
faults of his chosen counsellors.” The Pope was horrified 
by the peace, and the Nuncio thought at first that neither 
the Queen, nor a single man of those who were close to 
the King, believed in God. But within a couple of months 
he changed his mind and was sure that the Queen Mother 
and her sons were all Catholics and in addition reverenced 
the person of the Pope as if he were their own father. 

“They tell mo not to bo disturbed over the concessions they 
have made, because they are doing it all with dissimulation for 
an object worthy of the name of the Most Christian King. 
Although I wrote pessimistically tho other day, I believe tliat, 
in spite of their wcalmoss and the evil counsellors with which 
they are surrounded, they speak the truth. All the tolerance 
they show is with the object of getting that bad teacher (Coligny) 
with his followers to court or in some place whore they pan put 
their hands on them. These are things which must not be talked 
about and must not be spoken of to others even the Cardinal of 
Bourbon and the Duke of Montpensier, who are related to him 
and cannot be expected to hate their own blood.” *■ 

‘B. N. It 1727 f. 183; Aroh. Vat. Aug. 22, ctd. Rajna 12, A. N. K. 1816 
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Catherine doubtlesa intended that the Nuncio should 
draw from her vague words precisely tho false conclusion 
of definitely planned treachery which he did draw. She 
had not yet entirely given up tlie idea of marrying Mar- 
garet to the King of Portugal, and knowing that nobody 
could do as much to help that plan as tho Pope, she tried 
to I’emove from his mind the evil impression mado by the 
peace. She also tried to influence the Pope from a different 
angle by having the Cardinal of Bourbon, from whom her 
other method of attack was carefully concealed, suggest to 
the Nuncio that it might be a good thing to marry Mar- 
garet to the King of Navarre with the hope of bringing him 
back to Catholicism — a match tho Pope would bo anxious 
to do everything in his power to prevent.^ 

These complicated intrigues did not altogether divert 
Catherine from the social and artistic pleasures which 
always were a large part of her life. The marriage of the 
young Duke of Guise to the Princess of Porcien took place 
in the autumn, and at the great banquet in the family 
mansion the table was set with plate and crystal, tho 
property of the Cardinals of Lorraine and Guise, to the 
value of a hundred thousand crowns. The Queen and her 
sons showed themselves very gracious. Catherine was also 
interested in getting ready for the wedding of her son the 
King, to the daughter of the Emperor, and she was buying 
silks and cloths of gold and silver. She wrote to tho Duke 
of Florence to order the Florentine workmen to show tho 
agent she sent to Florence the best they had and to help 
him to buy for the lowest possible price.® Nor did she 
neglect to continue the display of that capacity for in- 
gratiating tact, a natural ability developed under the hard 
circumstances of her early life, which always remained, not 
only an expression of the surface good nature of her per- 
sonality, but a conscious help in her statecraft. For in- 


" Arch. Vat. ® Sept A n. K. ISIS f. 3, 1517, Sp. \mb. “This hellish 
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stance, she wrote this note to the Duke of Nemours, the 
husband of the widow of the Duke of Guise: 

“My Cousin: 

“I send you this word only to make my excuses for having 
kept your wife so long. I would like to have kept her longer, 
but since she isn’t willing and you are going to see her, I assure 
myself that you will forgive me and will feel certain that I 
haven’t kept her in order to displease you but in order to give 
myself the great pleasure of having her with me. Indeed I have 
the very greatest regret to hear her say that you are going home, 
because I cannot look forward to the pleasure of seeing both of 
you when I arrive at Paris.” ^ 

At the end of the year 3570 there came to the French 
Court in the train of the Duke of Ferrara, sent on a mission 
from the Pope, the young Italian poet Tasso. He wrote 
a complimentary poem to Catherine, but in spite of later 
tradition it is not probable that she ever tallcod with him. 
This was not on account of hK* indifference, but rather from 
the fact that he was then without distinction in the world 
of letters. Had he come a few years later when his fame 
was assured, Catherine would have made much of him. 
For although her voluminous correspondence does not show 
the wide reading or the capacity to handle language which 
appear in the letters of Elizabeth, and literary allusions are 
rare in her talk so fully reported by ambassadors, we know 
from other sources that she not only patronized literature, 
which might have been nothing else than following the 
traditions of her house and the fadiion of the times, but 
also that many poets and literary men found her sympa- 
thetic; for we find m her patronage of literature, the same 
vivid interest in personality—in people—which can be 
traced through all her patronage of art. Of five great 
masters of the French tongue in her day, Amyot, Calvin, 
Montaigne, Rabelais and Ronsard, Rabelais died before 
she had any real power of patronage, and Calvin lived 
an exile bitterly hostile to the Crown of France, but 

‘Letts. Ill, 800. 
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with Amyot, Montaigne and Ronsard she had intimate 
relatione. It does not mean much that they put com- 
pliments on her wisdom and taste into their works — 
men of letters sent eulogies to patrons or powerful 
friends much as men of society now send bouquets to their 
hostesses — ^but there seems to be an unusual note of sin- 
cerity in some of the things they said of her. It is plain 
that she wished to be a patron of literature. Pierre La 
Ramee, who endeavored to reform university instruction in 
the direction of the Humanities, left Paris under her safe 
conduct in 1662 and found refuge for a time in the library 
and garden of Fontainebleau from the persecuting zeal of 
his colleagues of the faculty of theology. When ho returned 
to the College do France, he worked for years under her 
protection at his great tadc of forming an encyclopaedia of 
the liberal arts in French.^ She told her favorite architect, 
Philibert Delorme, that the palace of the Louvre was 
“consecrated to the muses.” 

All her life she collected books and at her death her 
library consisted of 4,650 volumes. Her beautiful collection 
of nine hundred manuscripts in Greek and Latin theology 
and philosophy, Greek and Hebrew literature, canon and 
civil law, she had gotten from the estate of her cousin, 
Marshal Strozzi, at his death in 1558, with a promise to his 
son to pay for them. She never did so, but the family of 
Strozzi advanced and enriched in France by Catherine’s 
influence, had no reason to complain of her. At her 
death these manuscripts were in the house of her first 
chaplain, the Abbe of Bellebranche, where they remained 
until the close of the century, when the repeated order of 
Henry IV compelled him to turn them into the royal library j 
whence they passed into the Bibliotheque Nationalo. 
Catherine took great interest in geography, for at her death 
thirty-three hand drawn maps were found among her per- 
sonal belongings, ranging from England to Guinea. Her 
personal tastes in books are perhaps indicated by the list 
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of twenty-two volumes found in the armoire with four doors 
between the windows of the huge palace she built in Paris 
towards the end of her life, of which only fragments remain. 
There arc three books on topography, two relating to 
divination, two on the genealogy of her family on her 
mother’s side, a volume of architectural drawings (some 
perhaps done by herself), a manuscript on vellum of “The 
Abuses of the World” by Pierre Gringoiro, a “Consolation 
on the Death of the Late King Henry,” a book on chess, a 
work on history and nine little books of different authors. 
These books were superbly bound in black or green Levant 
morocco, velvet or vellum.^ 

We know that Catherine sometimes listened to readings 
from new books dedicated to her by the authors. One very 
curious dedication was addressed to her. Nicot laid tobacco 
at her feet under the title liie “Queen’s herb” or the Medi- 
cean herb. We have no record that she also sampled this 
work dedicated to her, thou^ considering her active intel- 
lectual curiosity it is not improbable. We know also that 
she read history, for she several times quoted historical 
parallels in councils of state but the indications are that, 
although she kept up the traditions of her house in collecting 
a library she cared very much more for people than for 
books and preferred the talk of a live poet to the page 
of a dead one.“ 

Catherine could hardly be a Medici and live from four- 
teen to thirty at the Court of JVancis the First without 
being a patron of art. It would seem as if patronage was 
in the very blood that ran in her veins and the very air 
she breathed for more than fifty years. And it is really 
very astonishing to find how small a place artistic taste has 
in her correspondence. Aside from a very limited number 
of letters which give directions in regard to some budding 
or builder, it is almost possible to count on the fingers all 
the references to art in the more than six thousand of 

Bull, du Bibliophilo, 1S68, p. 916, Brant. Boimaflg, 83. 
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Catherine’s surviving letters. Hence it would be very easy 
to do what many have done, base vague general statements 
about her exquisite taste on very insufficient foundation. 
One of the shrewdest and most cultivated of the Venetian 
Ambassadors wrote to the Senate: “The Queen Mother has 
this much of the temperament of her ancestors that she 
desires to leave behind her a memory attached to buildings, 
libraries and collections of antiques. So she has made a 
be ginn i ng in every sort of ai’tistic patronage and then 
dropped it and turned to doing something else.” The truth 
in regard to Catherine de Mddicis is that the uncontrollable 
appetite which made her repeatedly eat herself sick, her 
tendency to loud laughter, her vulgar passion to make good 
matches for her children at any cost, all confirm the impres- 
sion of her personal appearance and the negative evidence 
of her letters that she was not at all a person of discerning 
refinement. When one looks behind interested eulogies and 
the uncritical attitude which the glamor of royalty is apt 
to impose on the judgments formed about the taste and skill 
of princes by their intimate friends of a humble rank in 
life, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the exquisite 
taste of Catherine’s great-grandfather Lorenzo had in her 
BO degenerated that she was a lover of luxury rather than 
a lover of beauty. Outside the realm of architecture thoro 
is nothing in the facta recorded about Catherine’s patronage 
of art which suggests that she was a connoisseur rather 
than a mere wealthy amateur.^ 

Catherine loved luxury and lived extravagantly, partly 
out of set purpose because she thought magnificence a way 
of hiding the desperate poverty of the treasury which 
continued intermittently during the thirty years of her 
power. So far as articles of luxury were concerned, she 
apparentiy did not take die first thing at hand, but was at 
some pains to seek those that were also articles of art. For 
example, when she needed fans, she wrote to her ambassador 
in Spain to get her two dozen like the one she sent as a 
*Rel. I, 202; Paiil van Dvkc, Rev. Wat, 6. 
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model, and she had hangings of Cordovan leather made from 
designs first sent to her for approval. She imported from 
Rome a table of inlaid porphyry and another of serpentine 
with feet of carved and gilded wood, together with two 
heavy cases of heads and little statues in marble.^ She 
collected the beautiful enamels of Limoges and at her death 
had two hundred and fifty-nine pieces. Her Indian china, 
her crystal glasses set in gold and her cups of carved agate 
and lapis-lazuli made a great impression on the English 
Ambassador and his wife. During the lifetime of her hus- 
band she asked the governor of Piedmont to send his 
violinists to court and made their chief “King of the Vio- 
lins.” He composed the music for the ballets executed 
by the ladies and gentlemen in waiting for fifteen years. 
Catherine loved music and often had it in her rooms for 
the entertainment of the court. 

So far as we can trace the details of her patronage of 
the greater arts, we find again that it was always related to 
her social tastes and habits, her family pride and affection, 
and her intense interest in people. Architecture, including 
garden architecture, was her favorite art. She built a new 
wing to the Louvre and started the Tuileries, but never 
finished it or lived in it. She built a great new palace for 
herself in Paris with a main fagade of 330 feet, a garden 
and a grand court 116 feet square. She added a grand 
gallery to Chenonceaux and at Blois she arranged her rooms 
and decorated them with superb panelling. She built the 
chSiteau of Monceau thirty-six miles from Paris and the 
country house of St, Maur five miles from the gates, and 
also the chateau of Chaillot or Grandmont. The amount 
of money die spent on these undertakings roused angry 
criticism among the people crushed by taxes. It seems cer- 
tain that in architecture at least Catherine had her own 
taste and possessed some skill. This impression does not 

* Letts. 111,^241; X, 273; Douais (2), I, 375; B. N. Noavs. Aoqs, 20590, 
May 9, 1666; BonnaBfi, 14, Cal. F. 16®, p. 163, 176; Marohand (1), 420; 
Brant., VTI. 377. 
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come from eulogies. It is strange that so many modem 
writers fail to recognize the worthlessness of judgments ex- 
pressed in the eulogies of authors and artists upon their 
royal patrons. But in statements not intended for her eye 
one of Catherine’s architects has expressed his approval of 
her taste and skill and his opinion is endorsed by Montaigne. 
Another clear proof of her intelligence in architecture is 
the fact that she asked one of her chief ministers to give 
the young son of her first architect Bullant some dis- 
patches to carry to Rome “in order that he might go and 
see for the improvement of his art the beautiful tilings 
there are there.” ^ Catherine exercised this developed 
taste in architecture invariably in building for herself or 
her family. She promoted only one architectural under- 
taking outside of a house or palace, the building of three 
rich mortuary chapels at St. Denis for herself, her husband 
and her children. She inquired about the ruinous condition 
of the chapel in the Church of the Minerva at Rome, whoro 
her uncles Leo X and Clement VII were buried, but ap- 
parently, after making the inquiry, she never in the eight 
years before her death found the money to restore it. 

We have seen already that Cathorino bought antique 
marbles in Rome and she later ordered an envoy to the 
Pope to bargain for a beautiful Adonis owned by a physi- 
cian suggesting that it might be paid for by a benefice in 
the Church. But so far as we know her patronage of the 
art of sculpture was chiefly given to portrait statues and 
monuments. She asked the Grand Duke of Tuscany to 
arrange for having a kneeling statue made in marble for the 
chapel of the nuns of the Emmurate in Florence, “after 
my portrait, which I send.” She had two statues of herself 
made for the tomb of her husband at St. Denis and tried 
in vain to get Benvenuto Cellini to come back to France to 
make a great equestrian statue of her husband in bronze. 
An allegorical group, The Three Graces, was indeed done 


... ^5 Letts, n, 103; Vn, 

ctd. BarthSemy, 120; Lotts. IX" 29. 
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to her order by Germain Pilon, to whom at her death 
owed large sums, but we find here again the personal note 
in the fact that it was intended to hold in the central urn 
the heart of her husband.^ 

Wlien Catherine’s father came to Prance to get married 
he had brought as a present from Leo X to Francis I two 
canvases of Raphael, a Holy Family and the Archangel 
Michael, but though Catherine owned some religious pic- 
tures and some landscapes and historical pictures, it is evi- 
dent that her favorite paintings were portraits. She often 
sent them as presents and aslced for them, e. g. her picture 
and those of her children sent to the Duhe of Saxony in 
jewelled frames, the many portraits of herself or her children 
in the Pitti palace, and the letter asking the Duke of Tus- 
cany to send her portraits of the chief men and women of 
his court.® 

We have a legal inventory of the contents of her city 
palace. It is an astonishing list, especially when we remem- 
ber that she had much rich furniture and many works of 
art in her rural chateaux. The Parlement adjudged that 
this inventory alone would pay her debts of 800,000 ecus 
(equal at least to fifty million francs). It makes evident 
her fondness for portraits of which the palace was full: for 
instance, a series of eighty-three little portraits six inches 
square let into the panelling in one room, two other series 
of thirty-two set in the wall, and another scries of twelve 
matched portraits eighteen indies high. Of four hundred 
and sixty pictures, three hundred and sixty-fivo were por- 
traits and amid the splendid stuffs of embroidered silk and 
satin; the pillows of satin and velvet, crimson, gray and 
yellow with fringes of silver; the great tapestries and 
hangings; the vases of jasper, Fayence and porphyry; the 
carvings of rich crystal and coral; the busts of bronze and 
the antique marbles, the Indian tables, the coffers carved, 

‘Pasquicr, Bk. Xin, L, 8; Letts. II, 364; VII, 209, 217; Benvenuto 
CeUini, Liv. 11, Ch. X12; Roneard, VII, 169. 
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painted or covered with mother of pearl, the huge German 
cabinets inlaid with silver and other marciuctiy, the groat 
silver chandeliers, tho splendidly bound books; the curio 
cases, ebony inlaid with ivory or covered with crimson velvet 
bordered with gold braid; the bed covers and canopies of 
lace inset with silk and mingled with threads of gold and 
silver, tho enamels of porcelain and glass, the great tapes- 
tries of Flanders and the hangings of silk wrought with gold 
and silver; the Turkish, Persian and Egyptian rugs; the 
gilded leathers, orange, violet, red, green or silvered black, 
adorned with Catherine’s monogram ^ ; these hundreds of 
portraits must have given the dominant note to tlie whole 
rich and varied decoration which was tho background of 
Catherine’s daily life in what was for her later years, her 
home. The overmastering interest of Catherine was people 
and the game of managing them. During thirty years it is 
improbable that she was ever alono and more than doubtful 
whether she ever wanted to be. 

* Chevalier, Debtee Int, p. 00, Boanafi^. 
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No country could pass through an internal convulsion 
lilce the three civil wars about religion without enormous 
injury. The effects upon Franco may be briefly suggested 
in three fields, the spiritual, economic and governmental. 
That the civil wars bred cruelty, lawlessness and hate is 
noted by all contemporary writers. Their economic effect 
was no less disastrous. During the generations which saw 
the close of the fifteenth and the opening of the sixteenth 
century, France had gone through a remarkable economic 
expansion. A large part of her soil formerly covered with 
forest, had been put under cultivation and much of it rented 
in small farms on long lease. The result of this was not 
only, as the best economic writer of the beginning of the 
sixteenth century estimated, that a third part of the king- 
dom of France was changed from forest to arable land, but 
that cultivation became on the whole more varied and 
more careful. France soon had large quantities of grain 
and wine to export; a progress which appears among other 
ways in the very noticeable increase of the number of millers 
and coopers. This increase in agricultural riches went hand 
in hand with a great increase in commerce. In addition to 
grain, wine, fruit, meat and fish, France exported raw sUk, 
books, jewelry and furniture and imported large quantities 
of a very varied list of articles of luxury, so that tho writer 
already cited estimated that “for one merchant in the Idng- 
dom in the times of Louis XI there are more than fifty 
now.” (Francis I.) This prosperity had been checked by 
the foreign wars of Francis I and Henry II, but had rapidly 
recovered in the interval. It was suspended by the civil 
wars, which brought devastation, the abandonment of oulti- 
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vation and the interruption of foreign commerce ; especially 
from privateering, which was practised, not only in war, but 
also during peace, in a way that seems to us scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from piracy. It enormously impeded “the 
traffic of merchandise,” which, the King wrote to one of his 
ambassadors, “is the true Peru of my kingdom.” Even 
more marked was the moral devastation wrought by these 
desperate civil wars. Crime of all kinds increased and on 
both sides some soldiers, accustomed to rape, massaoi*e, 
arson, torture and pillage during the guerilla warfare which 
in many localities continued even during the intervals of 
peace, degenerated into mere bandits, fighting really out of 
sheer ferocity and greed and entirely ready to gratify their 
passions on friend or foe. It was this unleashing of criui- 
inal passions scarcely disguised by a tliin pretense of zeal 
or loyalty which drew from the poet Ronsard the apostrophe 
“Oh thou historian who art writing with a pen which will 
not lie, tho monstrous history of our age!” ^ 

The civil wars had also brought about certain changes 
in the state. They ai’o thus described by a very shrewd 
observer whose dislike of heresy never blinded his eyes to 
facts: 

“The first civil war brought us not only the connivance of 
the magistrates with the worship of the now religion, but also 
the erection of separate governments for certain provinces in 
the very heart of Prance. Tho second civil war brought it about 
that there was scarcely a city which did not have ils separate 
governor to oppose the Huguenots; a change which has since 
turned into general police power to the groat oppression of the 
people. Before this war the only one who had guards around 
him was the King; now every governor-general of a province has 
guards at the expense of all of us, and this has continued in 
peace, increasing the cost of government so that the people have 
no longer tho means to pay it. In addition the King built cita- 
dels in several of the principal cities of his kingdom at a very 
©:eat expense. This last war has also brought great confusion 
into the government itself; because, to reward his loyal gentle- 
1316 U ’when had no money ^ the King has made some conneiUors 

‘Do Seyssel. Douais (1), 336; Ronsard, VTI, 
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of the privy council in brevet and has given to others the order 
of St. Michel, so that these two bodies have now fallen almost 
into contempt. Further, at the very time when we are pre- 
tending to fight for the Church of God, the custom has grown 
up of rewarding captains and gentlemen with bishoprics or ab- 
bacies which they hold under the name of vicars. And in addi- 
tion, the Huguenots have claimed certain cities as hostages, just 
as if this peace had been made with a foreign ruler. Neverthe- 
less,” he closes, “I thank God for having sent us rest from war, 
I prefer, after all, an intermittent fever to a continuous one.” ^ 

The King turned to new taxes to meet his pressing finan- 
cial needs, increased by the fact that the ambassadors sent 
from the electors of Saxony, Brandenburg, the Palatinate, 
Wurttemberg and Hesse with congratulations on the peace, 
insisted that the debts owed to the German mercenaries of 
both sides, not only for this war but for the previous war, 
should be paid at once. The Council decided to lay an 
income tax and a hearth tax on the whole kingdom. But 
the nobility, citing their ancient privilege of paying no taxes 
except the tax of blood by the service in war, refused to pay 
and would not be moved from their determination by any 
appeals of the King. 

To mark their discontent great numbers of them declined 
to accompany the King at his formal entry into the city 
of Paris, although many appeared magnificently dressed at 
the windows before which the procession passed; a dem- 
onstration which finally determined the King not to attempt 
to collect the tax. The King then began to economize. By 
reducing the army and other curtailments in the expenses 
of the government, it was estimated that he had cut down 
his annual charges about five millions of livres and turned 
an annual deficit into a surplus. While peace lasted, there- 
fore, the problem of the badly administered finances was 
not immediately threatening.® 

The peace found Caiherino still in the midst of plans for 

‘Pasquier, V, 10, p 181, 
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what always seemed to her the most interesting and ab- 
sorbing object of endeavor — the marriages of her children. 
After the King was definitely engaged to the second 
daughter of the Emperor, the thing that she had most at 
heart was the marriage of her daughter Margaret to the 
young King of Portugal. By the beginning of the year 1671 
she had made up her mind that the King of Spain was 
trying to stop it in order to many one of his own daughters 
to the King of Portugal. She therefore let it bo known 
that she was considering more earnestly than she over had 
done before, the marriage of Margaret to the young King 
of Navarre. 

This caused an immediate resumption of the negotia- 
tions for the Portuguese marriage and by the middle of the 
spring Catlierino had arranged for an interview with the 
Queen of Navarre and was at the same time discussing the 
terms on which Margaret might be willing to marry the 
King of Portugal,’' so that, with the two negotiations going 
on at the same time, she could take the one “which seemed 
to her to offer the better conditions,” She found an addi- 
tional difficulty about tho second match in the reluctance of 
her daughter, who threw herself at tlie feot of her mother 
and her brother the King, begging them not to send her to 
Portugal. Wo can imagine from their attitude towards her 
tendresse for the young Duke of Guise that this would not 
have seemed to either of them an insurmountable obstacle, 
but, as time went on, it became evident to Catherine that 
the bridegroom hunsolf did not want the match; chiefly, as 
she was informed, because of the influence of tho Jesuits. 
She determined therefore to push really the marriage with 
the King of Navarre, which the prevailing Influences at court 
strongly urged upon her as the best means of permanently 
pacifying the kingdom. 

As soon as it became evident that the negotiations for 
this had reached an advanced stage, there was another vip- 

»B. N. It. IW f. 228; A. N. K. 1619 f. 26, 
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lent protest on the part of the Nuncio and the Ambassador 
of the Spanish King, each of whom had terrible scenes 
with the Queen Mother on the subject. When this proved 
a waste of breath, Spain renewed offers in regard to the 
Portuguese match. Catherine turned as deaf an ear to the 
offers as to the protests and the King had become so much 
offended by the treatment of the previous offer of his sister’s 
hand to the King of Portugal, that he said he would 
"cut his sister’s throat rather than have her make ihat 
marriage now.” Catherine urged the Pope through the 
Nuncio and through a special envoy she sent to him, to 
grant a dispensation for the marriage with Navarre, because 
the bride and groom were within the canonical degree of 
relationship. She said the King was now so sot upon the 
match that he would make it whether he got the dispensa- 
tion or not, while the party who favored the match (the 
overwhelming majority of all those at court) spoke signifi- 
cantly of what had happened in a previous generation when 
the Pope had refused to facilitate the marriage of the King 
of England. The Spanish agent believed that all this talk 
was only a bluff in order to get back the cautionary cities 
from the Huguenots and to force the reconsideration of the 
Portugu^e match, but he was mistaken. The Queen Mother 
spent two days consulting with the Queen of Navarre, and, 
in spite of a very cordial letter from the King of Spain 
saying that he had always been in favor of the Portuguese 
match and now thought it would be of the greatest advan- 
tage to all Christendom, she persisted in her design and 
succeeded in overcoming. all the objections raised by the 
Queen of Navarre to the solomnization of the marriage by a 
Roman Catholic priest. Before the middle of the spring of 
1572 the match was made.^ 

Intricate as were these negotiations for a marriage be- 
tween the King’s sister and the titular head of the Hugue- 

* Arch. Vat. Nuncio. 2 Aug., 1671; B. N. It. 1727 f. 283, Aug. 16; Arch, 
Vat. Nuncio, Aug. 24, 17 Oct. A. N. K 1624 (63), 1326 (70), 76; B. N. It. 
1727 f, 344, Oct. 6, 10 May, 1674; A. N. K., 19 May, 1674, Cal. T. 1672, p. 74, 
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nots, they were as nothing for intricacy compared with the 
negotiations about the proposed marriage for one of the 
King’s brothers to the greatest of all Protestant princesses, 
the Queen of England. Catiierme handled this affair with 
the greatest secrecy, for she was desperately afraid cither of 
being fooled by coquetry m the service of diplomacy or else 
of mortally offending Elizabeth. Sometimes she wrote her- 
self, because, as she explained, she dared not trust a secre- 
tary, and she ordered the Ambassador to fold his answers 
very small and give the special messenger strict orders to 
throw away or destroy the packet if ho was arrested. No 
less than three of her letters have survived from this corre- 
spondence on which she wrote, “Burn this lei ter.” ^ 

A marriage between the English Queen and the French 
Royal House had long been a favorite plan of the Politiques, 
and in the spring of 1570, before the civil war was over, 
Catherine in conversation with the English Ambassador 
threw out a feeler in the shape of a suggestion that the 
Queen of England ought to marry.“ Apparently Ihe hint 
did not fall on deaf oars, for not long after the Cardinal of 
Chatillon suggested to the Duke of Anjou that it might be 
possible for him to marry the Queen of England and Catlr- 
erine suspected that this was not done without the knowl- 
edge of the Queen. Either sincerely or to gain time she 
rather played off, but when the receptive attitude of Eliza- 
beth had convinced her that perhaps the offer might be 
mentioned seriously, Catherine found a now and very unex- 
pected obstacle. She wrote to her Ambassador saying that 
it was a secret she could not trust to any secretary or to 
anyone except himseK, but her son had sent her word by 
the King his brother that he would not over marry the 
Queen of England, even if she wanted to marry him, because 
he had heard such evil things of her that ho should consider 
hunself di^onored by taking hM* for his wife. She was 
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very much chagrined by the loss of ''such a kingdom and 
such grandeur for my children.” ^ 

This opinion that it was a pity to lose such a kingdom 
out of the family, was one which would especially appeal to 
her children and particularly to the Duke of Anjou, the 
King’s next older brother. Catherine shows more than 
once in her letters great satisfaction in her rise from the 
position of a duchess without a duchy, to a queen and the 
mother of kings and queens. Ambition was the breath of 
her nostrils and she succeeded in instilling into all her chil- 
dren a very intense pride. The atmosphere of the court 
was dominated by an inflamed egotism quick to take offense 
and avid for every sort of dhtinction. A typical instance 
of this excessive pride and desire for distinction bred in 
the household of Catherine was shown, a few years later 
than the epoch we are now describing, by her little grand- 
daughter, the child of Charles IX, who died at tho age of 
five and a half. "That little princess would often say she 
was descended from the two greatest houses of Christen- 
dom, France and Austria, and sho could name her remote 
ancestors as well as any herald in France. Once when she 
was sick, her uncle (who had succeeded her father as King) 
came to see her. The baby princess pretended to be asleep 
and kept her face turned to the wall, although he called her 
throe times. When her governess turned her round she 
would scarcely speak to tho King and after he loft her gov- 
erness scolded her. Sho answered, "Why should I receive 
him graciously when he has not sent to inquire after ray 
health — who am his niece and the daughter of his older 
brother and one who does not dishonor the family.”® 
This attitude in a child less than five years old enables us 
to understand the causes of those quarrels among her chil- 
dren which were to be in the closing years of her life Cath- 
erine’s greatest sorrow and greatest difficulty. 

No one of Catherine’s children learned this lesson more 

^ Letts. ly, 6, 17, 27. 
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quickly and more thoroughly than the Duke of Anjou. He 
was fairly consumed by a restless ambition to wear a crown. 
He and his mother considered at various times projects to 
gflin for bim the crown of Sweden by an insun’cction, the 
kingdom of Algiers or Csrprus from the Sultan as a bribe 
for keeping Prance out of the league against the Tiirks, the 
kingdom of England by mai’riage and the kingflom of 
Poland by election. Catherine was tlieroforo able by play- 
ing upon this restless ambition of her son to change his mind 
and to bring him to consent to the match with Elizabeth. 
She pushed the negotiations with all her power and sent 
over two pictures of her son, one for the face and the other 
for the figure, painted by the court painter Janet. The 
wooing did not make very much progress, for Elisabeth 
said she would not give a final answer until she had seen her 
suitor and he refused to go to England, unless he was 
guaranteed beforehand the right to the public exorcise of 
his religion. When the Queen said she could not grant 
that, Anjou positively refused to have anything more to do 
with the match — to the enormous regret of his mother. 
She cherished an intense anger against his three most 
intimate gentlemen-in-waiting, “who put these fancies into 
his head. If we can find out for certain [that they did it] I 
assure you they will be sorry for it.” ^ 

It may be suspected lhat Catlierine carried out <his 
threat of vengeance upon the man who had stopped be- 
tween her and her son. Sho had been accused by the 
Huguenots of killing the Queen of Navarre, the Admiral’s 
brother and the Duke of Deux Fonts, but these people died 
of natural causes and not from poison. Up to this point in 
her life it is impossible to find any grounds fit to stand the 
test of historical examination, that oven suggest a strong 
suspicion of her direct connection with the death of any 
human being. But now Lignerolles, the Duke of Anjou’s 
chief gentleman-in- waiting, was assassinated in full daylight 
in a public place in Paris not far from the palace, by 
‘Richard, 98; Letts. IV, 29, 62, 66, 62; X, 298; B. J?. R, 1727 i. 261. 
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another gentleman of the Duke’s household, assisted by a 
number of young noblemen of the court. His murderers, 
though perfectly well known, were pardoned by the King. 
Murders were quite common in court circles and a little 
later the Ambassador of Savoy pointed out that there had 
been fourteen murders in three months; all of them un- 
punished. But although everybody knew who the killers 
were in this case, nevertheless, at the request of fifty gentle- 
men of the court, they were immediately pardoned by the 
King. It was evident to everybody that something more 
than the usual quarrel lay behind this particular murder. 
The Ambassadors of Tuscany and Florence reported that 
he was kiUed for making trouble between the King and his 
brother. The Ambassador of Savoy said he had been killed 
by the command of Catherine because ho was a spy of Spain. 
Sir Francis Walsingham, who was on the inside of the mar- 
riage negotiations, came, in all probability, nearer to the 
truth when he wrote, “Lignerolles, who by tlie House of 
Guise and the rest of tho Spanish faction was made an 
instrument to dissuade his master from tliis marriage, was 
slain the nineteenth of this montlr and his death yioldeth 
no small furtherance to the cause. I hope therefore that 
Sir Thomas Smith’s first dispatch will bring the olive 
branch.” ^ 

If Cathoiino suggested to some one who hated LignoroUes 
that his death would not bo very severely punished, she 
got nothing but the gratification of anger out of the murder 
of the man who was urging her second son not to do what 
she advised. Anjou remained fixed in his determination 
that ho would not consider the marriage unless he could be 
guaranteed the free and open exercise of his religion in any 
place where he might happen to be, and, in spite of the 
wrath of his brother and the “liot tears” of his mother, he 
refused to change his mind. On this point the negotiations 
stuck; Catherine said to the English Ambassador that she 

* Nog. Toso. m, 741, 744; Rel. 1, 4, p. 306; Arch. Turin etd. la Ferrihre, 
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did not see why it was any more dangerous to allow two 
religions in England than it was to allow two religions in 
France; to which he could make no reply. Tlic Queen said 
her son thought “he would be damned unless ho could have 
his mass, and that he would not be content with the per- 
mission to have it privately in a chapel, for ho was very 
devout and fasted so much in Lent that he looked very un- 
well, so that she was angry wilh him and saitl she'd rather 
he was a Huguenot than to hurt his health with such over- 
precision.” There is no reasoii to <ioubl, as llie lOiiglisli 
Ambassador did, the sincerity of this devotion to the ob- 
servances of his religion, which remained characteristic of 
Anjou until his death; though the Ambassador was prob- 
ably right in suggesting that this willingness to stand on this 
point was increased by the suggestion, made to him at this 
juncture by the orthodox party, that ho should be inado 
commander-in-chief of the league against the I’urks and so 
win a great land battle which should rival the glory of the 
great sea victory just won at Lepanto by the Italians and 
Spaniards under the command of Don Juan, the illogitimato 
brother of Philip IT.^ 

When the match had thus been definitely broken, 
Catherine was very anxious to placate the Queen of Mnglaud 
and in the last interview on the subject she told the 
En^sh Ambassador that an agent of her son in Elamlers 
informed her that the Spaniards had sent two Italians to 
England to poison the Queen and that they had written 
twice to give her warning because they were as careful of 
her as they were of themselves. To which the Ambassador 
replied, “If all is true that is said, they have not spared the 
same devilish enterprise against your own blood. Madam. 
Does Your Majesty remember what Captain Cockburn 
said to you when you took leave of your daughter the 
Queen of Spain, ‘Dictes adieu, Madame, a votre fillo 
perdrie’ (he would have said perdue). Willi that we might 
perceive in her countenance as though the word would have 

^Cal, F. 1572, p. 10, 11, 4; Sdldan, 24, 121, 
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made her laugh, but the thing made the tears stand in her 
eyes ready to fall out and her countenance very heavy.” 
For it was now a common report in France that the Queen 
of Spain had been poisoned by her husband: a report which 
there is no reason to believe true.^ 

The Queen of England, although her pride was hurt by 
the breaking off of a match which she never intended to 
make, was too good a player at the game of statecraft to 
dwell upon her resentment any further than was useful to 
her purposes. Catherine at once proposed a new bride- 
groom in the person of her younger son, the Duke d’Alengon, 
“who will not show himself so scrupulous in the matter of 
religion,” and Elizabeth, in spite of the fact that she was 
thirty-eight and her new suitor seventeen, took this offer 
under consideration. Meantime commissioners of the two 
crowns were discussing the formation of an offensive and 
defensive league. Two difficulties arose, England wanted 
it expressly stated that each country would defend the other 
if it were attacked on account of religion, while France 
wanted a general agreement to stand together without any 
express mention of religion. France also felt bound to do 
something for the Queen of Scots and declared that they 
could acknowledge no sovereign of Scotland except her. In 
reply, the Ambassador pointed out that she had “killed her 
husband and shamefully married her adulterer and tho mur- 
derer of her husband, who had two wives at least then 
living.” In addition, she was concerned in a plot to kill the 
Queen of England. Catherine answered that if she was so 
dangerous, they might send her to France where ^e would 
be quiet. “Will you have her head or her body?” he asked. 
“Tush,” she replied, “we would have her whole and alive. 
The Queen my sister is so merciful and so gentle that I 
cannot thinlc she will do her any hurt.” ® 

But the common interests of tho kingdoms were too 
strong for them to be kept apart by a difference of religion, 
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a broken marriage or an imprisoned queen for whom Cath- 
erine had no lilting. On the I9th of April, 1572, the Treaty 
of Blois made a close dcfcasive league between Elizabeth 
and Charles IX, specifying what forces each was to furnish 
for the defense of the other in case of attack by a third 
power. The treaty contained also an agreement for the 
pacification of Scotland and another commercial agreement 
granting reciprocal advantages to the merchants of both 
countries. But Catherine was not at all satisfied by an 
alliance with England which rested oidy on a commercial 
and military treaty and in May slic sent a special embassy 
headed by the Marshal Montmorency to urge upon Eliza- 
beth the Aleugon marriage. She wrote to Elizabeth : “If 
we had anything more precious than my son, wo would offer 
it to you with all our hearts. For I have always longed to 
have the happiness and honor that, as I lovo you like a 
daughter, I might be able to call myself your mother.” ^ 

Catherine was not altogetlior occupied by government 
and diplomacy and wo should not get a true picture of her 
life if we judged that the proportion of her surviving Ictlers 
concerned with state affairs indicates accurately that her 
attention was all but engrossed by them. There was always 
a less strenuous side of her life, ou which she spent a great 
deal of time and found much pleasure, which appears only 
very occasionally in her collected correspondence. For ex- 
ample, in the fall of 1671 she wanted to do what Marie An- 
toinette afterwards did at Versailles play at farm life. So 
^e wrote this letter to her cousin, the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. 

“My cousin, after having written about affairs of importance 
and having helped us so much tiirough your Ambasatidor that wo 
begin to have better hopes of peace in this realm than we liavo 
had tliat is the reason why I will say to you that, after so muoh 
work, not forgetting what I owe to the service of my children, 
I want when we are near Paris, to have a farm whore I can puss 
my time in honest pleasures, such as having a house to suit mo, 

*Cb 1. F. 1672, p. 87; Lotts, IV, 103, 
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and having had one built called St Maur dcs Fosses, T want to 
set up there a dairy where I want to have all sorts of people who 
know how to make all kinds of cheese, jams, salads, butter and 
cream, salt meats, preserved fruits. And Icnowing that because 
you are of the same blood, you have made something similar, 
I beg you to help me get work people whom you think fitted to 
aid me in this project. And in order that you may understand 
better my idea, I send you a plan drawn to scale. It is a very 
little thing to write about, but to those I love, I talk about every- 
thing and you will do me great pleasure if you will do the same 
to me. And in order that this letter may not be endless, I will 
pray God to have you in His holy keeping. Catebinb.” ^ 

It is evident also that she spent a good deal of time and 
thought on her Christmas presents for this year. In No- 
vember she wrote the court jeweler: 

“Dujardin, I am very glad you have got well and I am very 
anxious to be sure to have for Christmas all the tilings on the 
list I have written out, so work hard to finish it. And send mo 
word, as soon as you get this letter, if I can’t have all these 
things for Christmas. Praying God, Dujardin, to havo you in 
His holy keeping. Written at Duretal le XVIme join* do No- 
vembre. Catebinb.” 

The list written in Catherine’s hand (to imitate in trans- 
lation her own weird spelling) includes whatches, chaines, 
mirers, a pear of braselets, a costly hat ornament for the 
Duke of Loreyne and four peyntings (probably miniatures). 
Directions for the use of the jewels she sends for these things 
are minute, especially for a ring. (Again I imitate her 
French spelling.) 

"The emerold is a ston which brakes easily and there aro two 
handes which means faith, which is the emerold and there must 
be a motto to say that the faith and friendship which the giver 
of this ring wishes is not like the ston but like the two handes 
which are inseparable. And the coler of which the ring is 
anameled is tanc which is lasteing without fayding.” * 

There is no note, as in the case of the other gifts, to show 
to whom Catherine meant to give this ring, but it would 

‘‘Letts. IV, 7S. 
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not be a bad guess to say it was for Elizabeth, who finally 
sent to hor Ambassador in Franco two letters about the offer 
of Alengon’s hand, each so vague and both together so 
entirely contradictory, that even Sir Francis Walsingham 
must have been quite reduced to despair by the problem of 
following his instructions. He evidently succeeded in accu- 
rately reproducing the tenor of both letters in his audience 
with the King, for Elizabeth wrote to him that the French 
Ambassador said that the King gathered from the interview 
with the English Ambassador that she thought Alengon too 
young and that they ought to have an interview; “Which 
two declarations cannot but contain some absurdities, as 
we think you yourself can perceive. Therefore wo have 
answered that either you mistook our mind or our first 
letters and so misreported them, as we cannot think you 
did, or else the King mistook your words; and that where 
you were commanded by us to say, that the causo was 
very difficult (which we think you did) for so do our letters 
plainly direct you, it is likely that tlie King understood it 
as if you had said impossible.” She then continued in so 
involved a strain that it would be difficult for anyone to tell 
from reading the letter whether she did or did not want to 
meet her young suitor.^ This was on the 22nd of August, 
1572, and two days later the entire world was astounded 
by a terrific explosion of violence and hate at Paris which 
made a bloody interruption to the wooing. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

cathbeine’s children resent control 

Before describing the event for which Catherine was 
more responsible than any other person, it will be necessary 
to show the atmosphere of tlie court and to go back and 
trace two intrigues which throw the best light we can get 
upon the problem why a woman of her long political ex- 
perience, who had shown herself during the greater part of 
her rule entirely averse to violence, determined upon a deed 
that, in a higher degree perhaps than any other recorded 
on Ae pages of European history, deserves to be called 
^'both a crime and a blunder/' 

We have a detailed description of the chief personages 
of the French Court which was written by an outsider just 
at this crisis. But we must discount its bitter humor be- 
cause it was written by a Spanish Ambassador after his 
recall, as persona non grata, which Catherine had forced 
upon Spain for his great insolence to her. 

“The King is jaundiced and melancholy, much given to vio- 
lent bodily exercises and the use of arms and addicted with an 
incredible passion, to hunting. He docs not like any one of the 
gentlemen of his bedchamber. His chief attendant, the Count do 
Retz (given to him much earlier by his mother) , is an Italian and 
I know that he has said, ‘If I could once see mysolf free from tliat 
dog I would never allow another Italian in my house.’ ... He 
hates business and tries to got away from the sittings of the 
Council. He has a violent disposition and is a terrible swearer, 
He is fond of his brothers and sister, although he has had many 
quarrels with the Duke of Anjou. . . . The Queen Mother is a 
groat friend of merriment in banquets and feasts. She is deta^ 
mined to keep in her hands the government which riie now 
has and for that reason is weak in the defense of our holy 
faith and the welfare of her son. Ever since Francis II 
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until now, she has kept the govcrnnicnt in her own hands by the 
system of balancing one party off against another, to the dis- 
service of God and the injury of tlic King, her son. . . . Her 
most influential coiuisellors ar-c Morvillicr and Limoges; the 
second is entirely given over to the devil [he means he was a 
heretic]. Morvillicr . . . seems to have more prudence and 
weight than all thc.so counsellors, but he is cold, fairly frozen in 
all affairs of religion and, although he bus the name of being a 
good Catholic, 1 think him just as much of a heretic as the other. 
. . . The thing that pleases the Queen Mother most is to praise 
her sons and her great service in bringing Ihcni up so virtuously. 
Every time she has sliowcd me atiy very extraordinary courtesy 
and attention it was for ihe purpose of cheating me about some- 
thing which she had hidden in her heart. 

“The Duke of Anjou is very suave and delicate, and alto- 
gether given over to women. He takes the hand of one and pulls 
the ear of anutlicr and in that way ho piisses a good part of his 
time. His brother, the Eukc of Alengon, has small weight; a 
viciou.s little chap who says he is a Catholic hut keeps himself 
surrounded by atheists. 

“The Cardinal of Bourbon has very little understanding. IIo 
pretends to be a great Catholic, but all the officials of his house- 
hold aro pronounced heretics: ho knows it and does nothing about 
it. The Cardinal of Lorraine is the incarnation of all the ambi- 
tion and audacity in the world, a man who, when he has position, 
destroys himself by haughtiness and when he has no position is 
weak and of little personal authority: nevertheless all said and 
done he knows more than anybody else and seems to bo tlie chief 
prop of the Catholic faith. 

“His brother, the Cardinal of Guise, is nothing. 

“The Cardinal of Pcllovfi is very Catholic and seldom speaks 
the truth. 

“The marshals ate six and if they were seven they could be 
compared to the seven deadly sins bocausc of their bad faith and 
their corrupt minds. Montmorency, the first marshal, is now 
the chief protector of the Huguenots. He goes to mass and has 
gained the reputation of sometimes telling the truth, which is 
rather a new thing in this country. Marshal Daravillc (his 
brother) is ambitious, has the name of a good Catholic and says 
he is a groat servitor of Your Majesty. Marshal Cossfi rules 
all the secret plans of the Queen Mother in war and finance; he 
is an atheist and belongs entirely to the Admiral and Mont- 
morency. Vielleville is thought to be an atheist. Ho also is a 
inena of the Admiral and Montmorency, although he was 
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launched on his career by the Guise. He is a groat counsellor of 
the Queen Mother. 

“Tavannes is the best soldier of thorn all. He acts like a 
Catholic, although he has shown very poor proofs of it for the 
last two years. Ho belongs ultogother to Anjou. Villars is 
thought to bo a Catholic. He is a friend of Montmorency and 
an enemy of the Guises, but has very little weight. 

“Of the princes of the blood the Duke of Monfcpcnsicr and his 
son arc the best Catholics in the kingdom, but beyond that both 
are of little substance. 

“The Duke of Longucville is one year a Catholic and the next 
a Huguenot and the next an atheist. Ho is not thought to be 
a man of weight or judgment, 

“The Duke of Nevers is a brother of the Duke of Mantua; 
he is very Catholic and a good man, but he cannot go out because 
of his leg; so now ho has little authority. 

“The Duke of Guise is a boy and thought to have more 
courage than ability. He receives always with much pleasure 
the presents sent to him by Your Majesty. 

“The Duke of Nemours pretends to bo very much of a soldier 
and is always complaining of the King and the Queen Mother. 

“The Duke of Aumalo (the brother of tho Cardintil of Lor- 
raine) is one of the best soldiers in France. He pretends to be 
a great servitor of Your Majesty. He is very cireumspect and 
a great liar.” ^ 

Aside from these leading men, the mass of the courtiers 
and officials were either shent or expressed opinions Poli- 
tique or Huguenot. When the great leaders of a party wei’o 
silent their “servitors” usually took to cover and kept quiet. 
The Cardinal of Lorraine was ontiroly excluded from 
affairs. As the Spanish Ambassador wrote, his influence 
was not worth “a snap of the fingers.” He made desperate 
efforts to recover his position at court and so rally tlie 
friends of tho house around him, now trying to get the Pope 
to urge his recall as the head of tho Catholic party, now 
tiying to persuade Catherine that his influence would bo 
strong enough to got pormission to soil more ecclesiastical 
property to help the financial straits of the crown. The 
Nuncio, who hated him, said “He was trying to trade on 

> A N TC f, 71. 
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his religion.” But all these efforts were in vain and, at 
the end of the spring of 1572, he gladly took the excuse of 
the mortal illness of the Pope and went to Rome to bo 
ready for the conclave to elect his successor.^ 

It is easy to cite confirmations of the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor’s observation of some of the striking features of the 
character of Charles the Ninth. It is manifest that lilco all 
the sons of Catherine he was, either because of his inher- 
itance or his education or both, a neurotic, with an unstable 
nervous equilibrium. Ho was subject, lilce both his living 
brothers, to uncontrollable outbursts of rage. And, in addi- 
tion, he had a strange and morbid pleasure in the sight of 
blood. He set his dogs on a cow to see it torn in pieces and 
threw a live mule to his lions. He rode into a herd of deer 
helplessly entangled in the nets and led his gentlemen in 
slau^tering tliem with their swords; a px'occeding which 
intensely disgusted a visiting English sportsman. On one 
occasion he mad© a noose in a piece of cord ho was playing 
with and, throwing it around tho neck of one of the gentle- 
men of his suite, he said, “If you were so and so” (naming 
a man ho haled) “I would finish strangling you,” The 
fri^tened victim could only stammer out, “Yes, sire, but I 
am not so and so.” The King was perfectly well aware of 
this morbid trait in his character and although he was a 
connoisseur of good wines, seldom, in tho later years of his 
life, drank anything but sweetened water, because ho be- 
lieved that wine increased this tendency to anger and 
cruelty. He had good native capacity and dabbled in tho 
pleasures of the mind, although he never pursued them 
with that vigor which ho displayed in all sorts of bodily 
exercises. He frequently showed kindly and generous im- 
pulses, but he was both weak and violent, and these traits 
appeared in copious floods of profanity, for ho was “ac- 
counted one of the worst swearers in Eranco.” The satiric 
Latin epitaph, “His unwholesome mind always made h im 

n, 473, ctd. Simneas; Neg. Toso., Ill, 
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act either fatuously or furiously,” is not so far wrong, if 
“always” is changed to “sometimes.” ^ 

The children of Catiherine were brought up in a rev- 
erence for their mother which was almost painful. Even 
after Elizabeth became Queen of Spain, she never opened a 
letter from her mother without trembling for fear lest she 
should be scolded. The Venetian Ambassador wrote of 
Catherine about this time, “She is so respected and rev- 
erenced by her children that up to now no one of them has 
ventured even to lift an eyebrow without her advice.” 
Charles the Ninth never lost his affection for his mother 
and, up to about the time we are now considering, he had 
showed himself entirely dependent upon her guidance. Just 
before the peace was made, some sort of a quarrel had 
arisen between them so that the King did not go to see her 
for two days, but this was only a temporary thing and their 
relations soon became more intimate and affectionate than 
over. There was nothing the Queen resented more than 
any attempt to lessen the complete dependence of her sons 
on her advice. J ust after peace was signed sho had a terrible 
quarrel with Montmorency, accusing him of trymg to do this 
with the King, and LigneroUes was perhaps murdered for 
tryiug to do it with her second son. The cliief business of 
tlio King’s first gentleman-in-waiting, the Count de Retz, 
was to see that the Kmg did not lose this dependence upon 
his mother, and it was probably this feeling that they were 
reporting everything he said and did to his mother, which 
was the real cause of the King’s intense hatred for De Retz 
and all the other Italians who were in his housdiold. Just 
about this time he made a feeble attempt to throw off her 
authority and act on his own responsibility in the intrigue 
with Tuscany.® 

The occasion for this intrigue is to be found in the 
quarrel for ceremonial precedence between KoreJice and 

* Arch, C. VIII, 336; Cal. F. 1671, p, 413; Neg. Tow. IH, 638; Eaton, 
T, 400; Eel, 1 4, p. 303; Brant., V, 866; de I’Estoue, I, 31, 

“Brant. Elizabeth de France, Neg. Toso. in, 630; Arch. Vat. Nuncio, 
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Eerrara — one of those ceremonial questions on which even 
large states laid great stress, while to the small potentates 
of Italy they seemed almost the most important affairs with 
which their statecraft could be concerned. The trouble had 
begun in 1643, at the entry of the Emperor Charles the Fifth 
into Lucca, when the Duke of Ferrara rode on his right hand 
and tho Duke of Florence on his left. It was immediately 
carried to die court of France the First, where, in spite of 
such little influence as Catherine could exert, the King de- 
cided that Ferrara had ridden on the proper side because the 
more ancient reigning houses had to take precedence over 
newer ones, and the Duke of Florence withdrew his embassy 
from France. When Catherine became Queen of France, 
a new Ambassador promptly appeared at court and his 
master hoped that her influence would give him the pre- 
cedence over his hated rival. Henry the Second, however, 
would say nothing upon tho subject except that the two 
ambassadors must live in peace together at his court. The 
Duke again recalled his Ambassador, and for eight years 
more Florence had no regular Ambassador in France. When 
Catherine became regent, there was no change in the 
decision in regard to the question of precedence, but a 
practical solution of the difficulty was found in the tacit 
understanding that the Ambassadors of Florence and Fer- 
rara were not to meet in public ceremonies.^ 

To the memorial services hold at the French Court at 
the time of the death of the Prince of Spain, 1568, the two 
ambassadors had not been invited; nevertheless they made 
their appearance and took places near the Venetian Am- 
bassador, who gives this account of the farcical scene which 
followed. 

"Ferrara stood close to me and held mo in his arms from 
behind. The other in the same way seized me in front, trying 
to drag me to one side and pushed mo as far as he could. Tho 
Ambassador of Scotland, seeing this, and that a scandal was 
about to follow, because both had armed followers, said we had 

*Neg. Tosc., in. 165, 
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better get up from our seats. We did that, but they would not 
leave me and crowded up the more closely, so that the sweat stood 
on my forehead while I tried to appear indifferent. Word came 
from the King’s brother that they had not been invited, and 
ought to go out. Whereupon each began to protest that it was 
the other’s fault. They made more and more noise and another 
message came to go out and the King would hear them the next 
morning. But neither would go out and the flood of words 
mounted higher and higher. I said that as neither would go out 
first 1 would take them both clinging to me unitedly. So 1 took 
them to the King’s brother in the next room and said, smiling, 
‘See how these two ambassadors have made mo prisoner. Your 
Highness, but judge if it is just.’ He laughed and all the others 
and said they must let me go. So finally they went out, each 
talking continuously and trying to give his reasons for what had 
happened." ^ 

In this long quarrel of nearly thirty years standing, the 
Duke of Morenoe had made, in the summer of 1609, a master 
stroke. He got Pope Pius the Fifth to issue a bull which 
declared that Tuscany was a grand duchy, whose ruler 
took precedence over other princes and followed next in 
rank after kings with the title of Most Serene Highness. 
This action was bitterly resented not only by Ferrara, but 
by two of the great powers; the Emperor, who conceived 
that his feudal rights as head of the ancient Holy Roman 
Empire of the German Nation were violated by this eleva- 
tion of his vassal to a higher rank without his consent, and 
the King of Spain, who claimed feudal rights over Siena 
and twelve years before had invested the Duke of Florence 
with that fief. Spain's formal objection was of course not 
her real one, which was that she claimed the dominant posi- 
tion in Italy and would suffer no change in the balance of 
Italian politics unless she was consulted.® 

Now the Huguenots tried to use this old quarrel in Italy 
to help their policy. Teligny, the brilliant and sympathetic 
son-in-law of Admiral Coligny, was on© of the chief negoti- 
ators of the Peace of St. Germain, which had closed Ihe 

’B. N. It. 1726 f. 272. 
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third civil war, and the King told him that he was urged by 
the Emperor and the King of Spain to join in sending an 
expedition into Italy to punish the Pope and the Duke of 
Florence. Teligny at once saw the opportunity for a new 
and daring combination. He advised the King that the 
Emperor would not be very active in this war and that if 
he would join together the Pope, the Duke of Florence, the 
Netherland rebels under the Prince of Orange and the 
German Princes, to attack Spain and Flanders, the Hugue- 
nots would serve enthusiastically and he would have peace 
at home and victory abroad. The King listened to him and 
sent an envoy to persuade the Duke of Tuscany to join him 
in such a league. During the entire negotiation he took 
great pains to keep any word of it from getting to the cars 
of his mother. Even the very uncnthusiastic reply of the 
Duke did not cool his ardor and ho could not refrain from 
making allusions to some great plan which started gossip at 
the court. This gossip and the news that came to her frotu 
Italy, soon put Catherine on her guard and she doubtless 
knew pretty much all about it before the Duke sent a second 
reply to Charles advising him that, in an affair so very 
delicate, it would be very much better for him not to decide 
finally without taking the wise advice of his mother. Cath- 
erine, informed of the affair by her son, was too tactful to 
frown upon his plan at once; she pointed out difficulties 
but pretended to consider it, knowing all the time that she 
could pretty certainly depend upon the Duke not to enter 
into any such plan. The King became more and more ex- 
cited, riiowing to the Tuscaai Ambassador great wrath 
against the King of Spain and adding, “This thing ought to 
be settled; my mother is entirely too timid." ^ 

When the messenger returned again, from Florence, 
Catherine had a very private conversation with him for 
two hours in her garden. Learning that the Duke, as she 
expected, had refused the incongruous alliance and had 
advised the King to stay at peace with Spain and the Em- 
‘Neg. Toso., in, 438.*a63, 660, 678. 681, 694j Palandri, 137. See Note. 
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piro, she arranged for an interview the next morning with 
the King. While the messenger was delivering his message, 
the Queen kept continually interrupting and saying, “Sire, 
note the affection of this Prince, how worthy he is that you 
should love him; you see how much it would be for his 
advantage that you should make war against the King of 
Spain, but ho prefers to act to his own disadvantage rather 
than to fail to toll you the truth and to give you good ad- 
vice; . . . keep his counsel to stay at peace . . . because 
it’s good and holy.” At last the King, who stood leaning a 
little against the window, straightened himself up and 
taking off his cap, put his right hand on his breast and said, 
“Madam, I give you my word to take his advice and I swear 
that I will never make war nor undertake anything without 
your counsel and full knowledge.” The wisdom of the 
Queen’s judgment in regard to the trustworthiness of such 
an alliance, was demonstrated about nine months later, 
when the Duke of Tuscany suddenly lent a large sum of 
money to the Duke of Alva for suppressing the very fol- 
lowers of the Prince of Orange whom the Huguenots had 
proposed as his allies.* 

The humiliating Tuscan experience did not destroy the 
young King’s desire to get out of his mother's leading 
strings and gratify tlie love of arms which had been one of 
his passions. This sometimes took the morbid forms com- 
mon to die melancholy day dreams of youth which enjoys 
weeping over its own imaginary tragedy. Ono morning, 
while changing his shirt, the King suddenly called all the 
gentlcmen-in-waiting and bade them notice a black birth 
mark under one dioulder in order that “when I fall in battle 
you can recognize the body.” "Sire, don't think about such 
things.” “Whyl” answered the Kmg, "do you suppose I 
would sooner die in bed than on the field of battle?” War 
was always on the King’s lips and a new plan for war was 
now laid before him. Admiral Coligny was not at court 
while the Tuscan plan was discussed, but after reemving a 

*Neg. Toae.. HI- 713, 788, 796. 
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written invitation from the King he came to join him at 
Blois with a small train, about the time when it broke down. 
He was very graciously received by the royal family. The 
King gave him solid marks of favor, a hundred thousand 
livres in cash to make up for his losses in war, a year’s 
income of the bonefices of his brother, Cardinal Chatillon, 
who had recently died in England, and an abbey; for it had 
become so much the thing to grant abbeys to people of no 
ecclesiastical standing, soldiers, women, or even children, 
that the granting of one to a heretic did not rouse anybody’s 
sense of humor.^ 

The King frequently played tennis with him and the 
Duke of Longueville. He attended tho meetings of the 
royal council and seemed entirely at his oase.“ He sug- 
gested that as the close of foreign war in the Treaty of 
Cateau-Cambresis was followed by civil war, fomented by 
Spain, both parties sliould unite against that hereditary 
enemy. He promised to rally all the forces of the Hugue- 
nots to the royal army and, with the aid of the Gorman 
princes and the insurgent Netherlands, bring back Flanders 
to the French Crown. But the King was cautious after his 
disappointment, Catherine thought Spain too strong to at- 
tack in open war, and Coligny could not get a favorable 
hearing for his plan of war next year. In addition his pres- 
ence at court began to threaten serious trouble. Tlie family 
of Francis of Guise stiU firmly believed that the Admiral 
had hired his assassin. The dead man’s son and successor, 
Henry, who had joined one of his uncles, the Duke of 
Aumale, in refusing to take part in the scene of reconcilia- 
tion at Moulins five years before, was now grown to man’s 
estate and he gathered a large body of adherents at Paris 
and took such a threatening attitude that, to avoid possible 
bloodshed, Coligny was asked by the King and Queen to 
withdraw from court after a stay of some two mon^s. 

But in his absence the project of attacking Spain found 


a 

a 
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a persuasive advocate in the person of Louis of Nassau, 
brother of the Prince of Orange, the leader of the Dutch 
insurgents. The King showed him great favor and finally 
granted him a pension of twelve thousand francs a year,^ 
explaining to the King of Spain that all this intimacy with 
him was only in order to persuade him to renounce his 
rebellious projects against his royal master. Early in the 
spring, events put a potent argument into the hands of this 
advocate of wai’ against Spain. 

When the invasion of the Netherlands by William of 
Orange proved a failure, resistance to Spain did not cease. 
In September, 1569, the fleet of the self-named “Beggars of 
the Sea” sailed from England: eighteen ships manned by 
two or three thousand Dutch refugees and some Huguenots 
under the flag of the Prince of Orange as a sovereign prince 
of the empire. At the same time a fleet of Huguenot pri- 
vateers put to sea under letters of marque issued by the 
Cardinal ChEtillon in England. The “Beggars of the Sea” 
met with extraordinary success. In four months they took 
three hundred vessels, and their forces, a strange mixture of 
pirates and patriots, became masters of the coast of the 
Netherlands. On the first of April, 1672, the fleet suddenly 
seized the fortified town of Brielle, threw into it a garrison 
of six hundred men and raised over it the flag of the Prince 
of Orange. A few days later the important town of Flush- 
ing, which contained a hundred cannon and considerable 
stores of munitions of war, also raised the flag of the Prince 
of Orange. This news seems to have decided the King to 
give the insurgents such underhand support as Elizabeth 
was already giving ihem. He wrote to the Prince of Orange 
■fliathe was determined to use the forces God had given him 
to free tho Netherlands from the oppression under which 
they groaned. He also began to form a fleet under the 
pretext of guarding his harbors from violence, but he wrote 
to his ambassador in Constantinople that his real intention 

*Neg. Toso., m. 766. 
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was to hold in check the King of Spain. Philip had loo 
many spies at the French court not to be aware that some- 
thing was going on against his interests, but Charles did all 
he could to allay suspicion and wrote such reassuring letters 
to the Duke of Alva that the not overtrusting Spaniard 
said they could not be doubted.^ 

It is evident, either that tlie King did not tell his mother 
what he was doing, or else that she disapproved of it, for 
she left court to spend several days at her neighboring 
chateau at Chenonceaux; which caused a great deal of 
gossip that the Queen Mother was about to lose her author- 
ity and that the King, in a short time, intended to govern 
for himself. Without regard to her opposition and anger, 
the King allowed Louis of Nassau to form sccrotly close to 
the French border a force of Huguenots and Dutch refugees, 
which suddenly seised the important cities of Mons and 
Valenciennes. This success seems to have strongly inclined 
the King in the direction of open war with Spain and ho 
determined to summon Coligny to court. But to summon 
Coligny to court with the vendetta of Henry of Guise un- 
appeased, was to evoke a civil war. Even when the Admiral 
was at his home in Chatillon, all danger of a rencounter 
was not over. At Christmas time Marshal Montmorency 
had told the King that a great many friends of Guise wore 
gathering in Paris, holding secret assemblies at night, pro- 
viding themselves with “short arms better fitted for use in 
rooms than on the streets.” He believed they even talked of 
going to besiege the Admiral in his own house. If that hap- 
pened he would feel obliged to go to the help of his relative. 
Coligny was even more defiant and wrote to the King that 
if his enemies marched against his chfiteau he would go out 
to meet them halfway. Catherine had sent a soothing mes- 
sage to Coligny, but Guise had written to the King demand- 
ing permission to settle his quarrel with Coligny man to 

‘Qaohaid, H, 269, Comp. 260, 251; Groen, IV, 10; Nofiilles, I, 0; 
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Tnn.n in the good old fashion his predecessors had allowed; 
“which had never brought trouble to Prance.” ‘ 

In order to pave the way for the return to his Council of 
the man whose advice he wished to hear, the King now de- 
ternained to force the close of this quarrel. He informed the 
Admiral in the end of May that he had reaffirmed the 
reservation of the charge of murdering the Duke of Guise 
to his own decision, which made it impossible for the case 
ever to bo appealed to the ordinary courts and he someliow 
made Guise feel that he must respect the royal protection 
over the man he hated; though the King agreed that Guise 
was not to be obliged to show the Admiral any more cour- 
tesy than he wished to show. In consequence the Guise 
and the Admiral promised to come to court and to recognize 
the old accord made at Moulins in 1666. The King for- 
bade, under very severe penalty, anybody from making any 
mention of the past trouble. On the 6th of June, 1572, 
therefore, the Admiral arrived, accompanied by three hun- 
dred horse, and two days later the young King of Navarre 
and the young Prince of Conde entered tlie city with a 
thousand horses in their train. ^ 

We have less infonnation than usual about what hap- 
pened at court during the months of June and July, 1572. 
But we know that a struggle of which we have not the 
details was going on between the Admiral and Catherine to 
decide the King for peace or war with Spain. At the end of 
June the Spanish Amba^ador reported to his master; 
“They have just been holding a great council upon the 
question of whether to declare war against Your Majesty 
or not. They have not come to any conclusion, but their 
very doubt is a proof that if they see a good chance they 
will take it and there is nothing for us to do but stand with 
the sword in our hand.” Coligny made every effort to win 

»Nog. Tosc., m, 743, 709, B. N, fda. fr. 3198 f. 25 ctd. Lettenhove (2) 
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Catherine to his side, and they had several long private 
conferences.^ 

While the question of war or peace with Spain still hung 
in suspense, the Huguenot leader Genlis, who had gone 
with Louis of Nassau to capture Mons and Valenciennes, 
returned to Paris to ask add. The Spaniards had rallied 
from their surprise, recaptured Valenciennes, and ware 
pressing hard the siege of Mona. Coligny argued long with 
the King, and, with the help of Marshal Montmorency, who 
had just returned from his mission to England in the inter- 
est of the marriage, finally persuaded him to permit a levy 
of five thousand men among the Huguenots. At the same 
time, in order to conceal his action from Spain, the King 
issued a proclamation demanding that all his subjects who 
were in the besieged city of Mons should return at once to 
Prance. Genlis proved to be an unskilful general. He 
could not maintain discipline and in the middle of July his 
force was suddenly attacked by the Spaniards within a few 
miles of the walls of Mons and entirely routed. Most of 
the soldiers were killed by the peasants whom they had 
plundered, but a small number of them, including Genlis 
himself, were captured and reserved by the Spaniards for 
execution. They found on the prisoners documents whidi 
justified their worst suspicions of the real attitude of tlie 
French Crown. “I have,” wrote one of them, “in my hands 
a letter from the King of Prance, which would strike you 
with amazement if you could see it. I have never seen 
anything like it in noy life.” ® 

Before the news of this disaster reached Paris, thinp 
had seemed to be going Coligny’s way. His policy was 
backed not only by the Politiques, but by several great 
lords of the straight-out Gatiiolic party who, in spite of 
their personal hostility to him, wanted war. The Guise were 

1672*^®®' ^ f- SS; Amb. to Alva, 1 July, 
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so much out of favor with the King that their opposition 
counted for almost nothing, and Ihe Cardinal of Lorraine, 
the ablest diplomatist of the family, was at Rome. The 
royal council had indeed decided against war, but the 
extraordinary intimacy of the King with Coligny showed 
the influence which the Admiral exercised over the mind of 
the young man. And this continued in spite of the disaster 
to Genlis. Early in August, by command of the King, the 
Admiral was shut up witli the four royal secretaries from 
eleven at night until two in the morning.^ 

Just at this critical moment Catherine was called from 
court to visit her eldest daughter, the Duchess of Lorraine, 
who had been taken seriously ill on a journey to be present 
at her sister’s marriage. She was recalled in great haste to 
stop this apparent drift towards open war. Taking as her 
text a report she had received from England that Elizabeth 
intended to recall from the Netherlands the English volun- 
teers hitherto openly reproved but secretly permitted, like 
the Huguenots who had followed Genlis, she expressed her 
fears that war against Spain would certainly miscarry with- 
out the assistance of England. “With tears” she dissuaded 
the King for the time, “who otherwise was very resolute” 
(August 10th, 1572). The Spanish Ambassador wrote to 
his master that, although he had been in some doubt before, 
he was now certain that Cailierine was the principal force 
preventing a declaration of war, and that she was taking 
this stand, not so much for the good of her son or of Chris- 
tendom, but for her own particular interest, because she 
would lose her control of the government in case war was 
decided upon. Having thus checked for the time the Ad- 
miral’s attempt to sweep the King into war during her 
absence, Catherine was able to hold her advantage. She 
came out of the council in which Coligny had offered to 
raise twenty thousand Huguenot volunteers and told her 
confidant, Gondi, who repeated the remark to the Spanish 

*Aroh. Vat., 31 July, 1572, ib. Aug. 5, f, S2. 
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Ambassador, that she was very much offended to find her- 
self in council with a great party of her enemies, but at last 
she had succeeded in getting what she wanted because it 
was definitely decided to have no war with Spain.*- 

‘Digges, 238; Eel, I, 4, pp, 283, 326; A. N. K. 1630 f. 7, 16. 71. 
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Catherine was now actively engaged not only in stopping 
war but also in getting over an obstacle which still prevented 
the marriage of the King of Navarre and the Princess Mar- 
garet. The Pope had resolutely refused to grant the dis- 
pensation which alone could render it legal and the Car- 
dinal of Bourbon, who had been chosen to marry the couple, 
refused to do it without the papal dispensation. She finally 
succeeded in removing his scruples by showing a letter from 
the French Ambassador at Rome informing her that the 
Pope had at last granted a dispensation which would remove 
all the doubts of the Cardinal of Bourbon and that it would 
be forwarded at once from Rome by an extraordinary 
courier. This letter told a falsehood and in order to prevent 
any possibility of the trick being discovered, she wrote to 
Mandelot, governor of Lyons, to allow no courier coming 
from Rome to pass, until after the following Monday, and 
to take good care that none of them slipped 'through by 
getting secretly to the nearest post station and then posting 
from thence to Paris. She added that he was to carry out 
these instructions without letting anybody know that he 
had received an order to do so.^ 

The marriage was celebrated August 18th, 1672, with 
that sumptuous luxury usual at the French court, which in 
the midst of the poverty caused by the civil wars, had 
already aroused very bitter comment. The King and his 
brothers, the Dukes of Anjou and Alengon, the King of 
Navarre and his cousin the Prince of Cond4, wore, in sign 
of lasting amity, similar suits of pale yellow satin em- 

‘De Thou, IV, 669; Letta, IV, 109. 
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broidered in high relief in silver set with pearls. The 
Princess Margaret, led by her brother and followed by 
Catherine, the queen regent, the bride’s sister, the Duchess 
of Lorraine, and all the ladies of the court dressed in cloth 
of gold and silver, walked along a high wooden gallery built 
from the episcopal palace on to a platform erected in front 
of the great gate of Notre Dame. The bride wore violet 
velvet with a royal mantle, and carried upon her head a 
magnificent tiara of large pearls mingled with diamonds, 
rubies and other precious stones. The King of Navarre 
met her on the platform and the espousal was there per- 
formed by his uncle, the Cardinal of Bourbon. When that 
ceremony was concluded, the King of Navarro, the Prince of 
Conde and all the Reformed gentlemen of their suite retired 
and his wife entered the church to hear mass at the high 
altar.^ 

The future historian, de Thou, then quite a young man, 
was present at the ceremony and, anxious to sec the cele- 
brated Admiral, he edged as near to him as he could. lie 
heard Coligny make a remark which showed he had not, in 
spite of the decision of the royal council, given up the hope 
of persuading the King to make war against Spain. “I saw 
him point out to Marshal Damville tiro captured banners 
from the royal victories in the last civil war of Jarnao and 
Moncontour, saying: Tn a little whilo we shall take down 
those banners and put others in their place more pleasant to 
look at.’ ” The marriage was followed by a magnificent 
ball, and one of those elaborate masques in which the 
Valois court took such delight. The King had a Tnp.r|a ,l 
struck as a wedding souvenir bearing these inscriptions ; “I 
announce to you peace,” and the obverse, “Discord bound 
by this bond.” ^ 

The Admiral’s satisfaction was indeed not unclouded. 
He had been repeatedly warned that his life was in danger 
at Paris. To all these remonstrances he replied that he 

‘Journal, 120; Goularfc, I, 163. 
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trusted the King and that “he’d rather have his dead body 
dragged through the streets than reopen the civil war.” 
One of the most violent of these remonstrances attacked 
the King as a “blasphemer, a corrupter of women, double 
faced, trained from childhood to take pleasure in seeing 
animals tom in pieces, a faithful disciple of his master 
Machiavelli.” “He and his mother have planned to take all 
the Huguenots like fishes in a net and if you’re wise you’ll 
leave the court which is nothing but an infected sewer.” ^ 
The Admiral read this letter with extreme indignation, but 
took the pains to answer it, pointing out the reasons for his 
hopes of being allowed to attack Spain in Flanders, repeat- 
ing that he was persuaded of the good faith of the Guise 
and begging his friends not to importune him any more. 
His confidence was misplaced. It was just these hopes of 
persuading the King to attack Spain which were to be fatal 
to him. An enemy far more dangerous than the Guise was 
roused by them — Catherine de Medicis. 

On the fourth day after the marriage ceremony, the 
Admiral attended the meeting of the royal council, which 
closed about half past ten in the morning. He stood for a 
while to watch his son-in-law Teligny, the King and the 
Duke of Guise playing tennis and then, followed by some 
dozen of his gentlemen, started home. He had not gone 
very far, when a harquebus was fired at him from the barred 
window of a house. The ball smashed his right forefinger 
and passed through his left arm from the wrist to the elbow. 
He remained perfectly calm and pointed out to his excited 
followers the smoke curling from the window whence the 
shot had come. They attacked the house, but the assassin, 
running out through the back, leaped upon a horse which 
was standing all ready for him and galloped through the 
streets into the open country. Word was immediately 
brouglit to the King, who had not finished his game of ten- 
nis. He threw down his racquet in anger, crying, “Shall I 
never have peace?" and went at once to his room. There is 
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no reason to suspect the King of this attempt at murder and 
there are just two other sources from whicsh the deed would 
in any likelihood come. 

The general belief that Coligny had procured the murder 
of his father, was for Henry of Guise not only the reminder 
of an injury, but the monument of an insult. The average 
gentleman of the time thought that the man who made no 
effort to avenge such a wrong was sullying his honor. To 
the Frenchman tlie proper outcome of such a situation was 
that which Guise had already suggested to the King, a duel 
man to man. In this matter there was, however, a sharp 
conflict between the sense of honor and the law. The clergy 
and the Third Estate in the Estates General of Orleans, had 
asked that duelling should be punished by death and their 
request had been granted in a royal ordinance. Wherever 
the law was enforced, the French nobility and gentry sub- 
stituted for the duel something equivalent to that mutual 
understanding for killing at sight which up to recently has 
been condoned by public opinion in some parts of the south- 
ern and western United States. This method of avenging 
his father and clearing what he thou^t the stain upon Kis 
own honor by an open attack upon Coligny, guarded by the 
mass of the Huguenot gentry and under the explicit protec- 
tion of the King, was not open to Henry of Guise. 

But there was another method of clearing his honor by 
executing the duty of vengeance, which, in Italy of that 
time, had all but supplanted the duel; the use of hired assas- 
sins or bravi. The employment of these bravi for clearing 
personal honor in vendettas, although it was condemned 
in the most severe terms by the Church and punished in 
many of the states, notably Venice, by terrible laws, was in 
Italy almost a recognized social institution, and we have 
already seen (Vol. I, p. 291) that it was spreading to France. 
Just at this time the young Duke (twenty-one) was in very 
close association and conference with two Italian women 
who both had cause to hate the Admiral; his mother, a 
daughter of the Duke of Ferrara, and Catherine de M4dicis. 
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It is difficult to see who else under the circumstances would 
have wanted to kill the Admiral except the family of Guise 
and how they would have dared to do it unless they had the 
support of the Queen Mother. Coligny himself believed 
that “Guise and another” had caused the shot to be fired. 
Some days later the Nuncio reported that the murder 
was the result of the jealousy of the Queen Mother of 
Coligny's influence over her son; she had plotted with the 
widow of the late Duke of Guise, now the Duchess of 
Nemours, to kill him. The young Duke had urged his 
mother to shoot the Admiral herself some day while he was 
talking to Catherine and showed her how easy it was to fire 
a harquebus. Finally the murder had been done by a hired 
assassin with the knowledge of the Duke of Anjou, but not 
of the King. The Venetian Ambassador agrees with this 
view of the crime, except that he lays no emphasis on the 
share of the Guise in the deed, and a Venetian envoy- 
extraordinary who was in Paris at this time says the murder 
was planned by Catherine and the Duke of Anjou. The 
bride, whose “wedding favors were so rod,” has recorded 
in her confused but vivid recollections of the terrible thirty- 
six hours which followed the harquebus shot, the accepted 
belief in the palace that Maurevel had fired it at the insti- 
gation of Guise, her mother and her second brother Anjou. 
It is significant that, eighteen months before, when the 
Spanish Ambassador congratulated Catherine on the death 
of the Regent Murray of Scotland, who was “shot from a 
window while going with his guards through the street,” 
she answered, “she hoped to see another man whom I knew 
die the same way.” ^ 

Coligny was just Catherine’s age, and she must have 
known him ever since she had arrived in France, for his 
mother was lady-in-waiting to the queen when she came to 
court as a girl bride. The lad was then head of the rich 

*Arc]), Vat. Ib-anoia, I, 6 Sept, 2 ; A. N. K. 1530, Aug. 22: Bel. I, 4, 
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house of Chatillon and a few years later he became known 
among the court factions as a partisan of her husband. 
When Coligny made the Italian tour at the age of twenty- 
seven, Catherine, then Dauphincss, had given him letters of 
introduction to her Italian friends. When her husband 
died, Coligny remained Catherine’s friend and it was partly 
by his help that she had taken the helm of the ship of 
state for a time out of tlie hands of the Cardinal of Lorraine 
after the conspiracy of Amboise in 1560. After the aecessioii 
of her second son, the boy Charles IX, Coligny had helped 
her more than any one man to defend her usurpation of the 
regency and escape from the domination of the Guise, 
whose power she feared and disliked more than that of any 
one else except her son-in-law, Philip of Spain. For it was 
Coligny who broke the plan to relegate Catherine to the 
position of mere guardian of the young King by inducing 
the Estates General of Ponloise to confirm her in the 
regency, and she had frequently used his advice and help 
in the inteiwal between the first and second Huguenot wars. 
The mere fact that he had become a heretic and a leader in 
the civil wars did not affect her much. No one of her times 
was less of a fanatic in religion than she was, and for Conde, 
the titular head of the Huguenots, she had a distinct liking: 
not indeed the tmdrease which the zealots of the Paris 
streets gossiped about witli foul tongues — ^for Catherine 
never had a woman’s passion for any one except her hus- 
band— but a sort of easy liking. For Condd’s strongest 
qualities did not naako him essentially different from other 
men around her. He was witty, vivacious, brave with a 
limitless courage, impulsive, easily led astray by women. 
She felt she could manage him. But time had developed 
the gorgeous young courtier Cohgny into a man of iron, 
impervious to blandishments or the most skilful flattery. 
He was indeed no puritan ascetic, for ho was always the 
great French noble, a lover of stately life who enlarged and 
adorned the magnificent chateau of his ancestors. But he 
had the stem temper of a soldier trained in the rough school 
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of his uncle, the Constable, and of late years his tough will 
had been still further hardened by the sincere conviction ^ 
that ho was called of God to do certain work in the world. 
He had no common vices and no ordinary human weak- 
nesses to play upon and, as Catherine had realized more 
and more that here was a man she could do nothing with, a 
certain unemotional hatred had gradually joined fear in her 
heart. 

The idea of putting to death Coligny and a few Hugue- 
not chiefs by sudden arrest and trial for treason, had been 
pressed upon her again and again from Rome and Spain 
and by some of the ultra Catholics like Nevers, Montpensier 
and Monluc. For years she had steadily rejected it and 
stood by her moderate, middle-of-the-rosid policy; though 
she had been willing to gain help in her plans for marrying 
her children by occasional hints that she might be willing 
to adopt the suggestion. After the Huguenot attempt to 
seize the royal family at Mcaux, she determined to carry it 
out. But the abortive plot to seize Coligny and Conde at 
Noyers (August, 1668) only renewed the civil war. She had 
put a price on his head in the war and since the peace the 
idea of killing him without the formality of trial had been 
urged upon her by two who stood close to her. The Duchess 
of Nemours kept begging for vengeance on the man she 
thought the assassin of her first husband. Besides this the 
poisonous envy of Catherine’s third son, Henry of Anjou, 
who had insulted the dead body of Conde because he had 
dared to rival him in demanding the lieutenant-generalship, 
was now fixed on Coligny with the intensity of an angered 
cobra. He wanted him killed "because he had played the 
King.” Beyond all this Coligny, who had become the 
"most famous subject in the world,” ® tiirealened to come 
between Catherine and her oldest son, close his ears to her 
counsels, lead him to brush aside aU her fine spun diplomacy 

*Cobgny waa the one Huguenot noble whose sealous stneenty was 
admitted even by enemies like a Nuncio or a Venetian Ambassador. 
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and step out in a bold straight-forward policy, which she 
believed would bring the Medici- Valois she had made so 
great, to ruin. With a calculated hate she loosed the pas- 
sionate vengeance of young Guise and his mother. 

The circumstantial evidence in support of the opinion of 
all those who had the best means of knowing the facts that 
the Duke of Guise was her instrument, is overwhelming. 
The poor lodging from whose window the shot was fired was 
occupied by a former tutor of the Duke of Guiso, who was 
absent. The Admiral’s friends, when they got in, found 
only a maid, a lackey and a harquebus. Tho servants said 
a man had been brought to ihem by the Seigneur du Chailly 
(an adherent of the Guise), “a sort of soldier.” They were 
told he was an intimate friend of the absent master of the 
lodging. When they had asked him for his name, he had 
given to one Holland and to the other Bondol. The lackey 
deposed that, on the moraing the sliot was fired, the strange 
lodger had sent him to Mr. du Chailly to tell him to have 
tho horses ready. The names of three men have been men- 
tioned by contemporai’ies as firing the shot, but the Eronch 
witnesses who had tho best clianco to know about it, are 
unanimous that it was Maurevcl, who had been hid in 
various houses of the Duke of Guise ever since he had allot 
do Mouy and gained the sobriquet, because he drew a pen- 
sion from the King, of “the King’s killer.” The conviction 
that he was tho assassin was so widespread and so fixed 
that, when he afterwards joined the royal army at the 
siege of La Rochelle, no colonel would receive him in his 
regiment and nobody would share guard duty with him, 
holding him for a di^onored man who had committed 
traitorous and unworthy acts.^ 

About four hours after the attempt, the King, at the 
suggestion of the Admiral’s son-in-law and his cousin. Mar- 
shal Damville, went, accompanied by his mother and 
brothers, the Marshals and two of Coligny’s cousins, tho 
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younger members of tlie House of Montmorency, to visit 
the wounded man in his lodgings. The King spoke to him 
with the utmost kindness, promised to appoint a commission 
to inquire into the murder and asked &e Admiral whom 
he sliould appoint upon it. He wished to carry him to the 
Louvre, where he would be watched by the royal guards, 
but the surgeons refused to let him be moved. The King 
of Navarre sent five of his Swiss guards to the Admiral’s 
lodgings and the Huguenot chiefs meetmg in the house 
discussed the advisability of withdrawing from Paris and 
carrying him witli them. This project was defeated by 
the influence of Teligny, the Admiral’s son-in-law, and the 
minister Merlin, who doubtless spoke for him in expressing 
their entire confidence in the King. His friends were not all 
so self-restrained. All night long the room of the newly 
married couple was filled with angry Huguenot nobles who 
discussed Uieir demand for justice on the Duke of Guise, 
and swore if they did not get it from the King they would 
execute it themselves.^ 

This mood alarmed and angered Catherine. She hoped 
at first they would believe the Duke of Alva was the assas- 
sin, but by the next evening she had made up her mind 
that the only way to cover up her tracks was to induce the 
King to issue an order to kill them all. The young bride, 
suspected by the Huguenots because she was a Catholic, 
and suspected by the Catholics because she was the wife of 
Henry of Navarre, felt the tension in the air and the shadow 
of coming danger, although no one had spoken a word to 
her. In the evening she was seated upon a dbest beside her 
sister, the Duchess of Lorraine, in the room of her mother. 
Her mother told her sharply to go to bed. As she made 
her reverence before leaving the room, her sister seized her 
by the arm and “bursting into tears, said, 'My God, sister, 
don’t go,’ which frightened me terribly. My mother called 
my sister and scolded her sharply, telling her not to say a 
word.” Margaret lingered at the door, seeing that there 

* Margaret, 32. 
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was a discussion between them, but not able to hear what 
they said. Finally the Queen harshly commanded her to go 
to bed, and her sister, bursting again into tears, said good- 
night to her without another word. She went to her room 
and prayed God to protect her, not knowing from what or 
from whom. The deadly contest between the Admiral and 
Catherine for the control of her son had reached its climax. 
Margaret says that between nine and ten o’clock her mother 
had determined to tell Charles tire truth, and she sent her 
satellite Marshal de Eetz to tell him that she and his 
brother were behind the attempt upon the Admiral; that 
her first intention had l)een simply to take that pest out 
of the kingdom, the Admiral alone, but since bad luck 
would have it that Maurevol missed his shot, the Hugue- 
nots now charged it not only to the Duke of Guise, but to 
her and his brother. They had now come to believe that 
the King had consented to it and were determined to take 
up arras the some night. Later Catlierine wont to the 
King’s room herself and succeeded in persuading him to 
order his guards, under the direction of the Dukes of Guise 
and Aumale, to kill all the Huguenot chiefs. The mob of 
Paris was also to be loosed on all the Huguenots in the 
city under the leadership of some of the captains of the city 
militia — a task to which they were to be summoned by 
the ringing of the tocsin. Margaret’s supposition that the 
King’s reluctance was finally overcome because he was told 
that the Huguenots intended to rise in arms, although ac- 
cepted by the majority of historians until very recent times, 
is mistaken. The King used the story of the Huguenot ris- 
ing in a later message to the city council, but his early corre- 
spondence about the massacre suggests very strongly that 
he did not believe it. 

Sagacious observers afterwards expressed the opinion 
that if Coliguy had been killed by the balls of the harquebus, 
the massacre would not have tkken place. But, now that 
Coligny was recovering, Catherine fotmd herself in terrible 
danger. The royal commission might at any moment sue- 
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ceed in arresting du Chailly or the old tutor of Guise. The 
rack would make them talk. Guise would surely not shoul- 
der the responsibility alone, but share it with her and her 
younger son. If she did not act quickly she was face to face 
with ruin. 

It is not possible to be quite certain about all who shared 
in the dark and bloody councils of that night, or just how 
they succeeded in rousing that violent morbid temper of 
the young King of which he was himself afraid. Catherine 
had been inseparable from him for eleven years and knew 
how to play on his neurotic temperament. Seven witnesses 
who were in Paris at the time * agreed that his mother and 
oldest brother, the Duke of Anjou, were the chief agents in 
persuading Charles IX to consent to the ugliest deed that 
stains the history of any modern European nation. There 
were not many people at court with whom Catherine would 
dare to discuss such a plan. As we have already seen, she 
could not trust her younger daughter. Her youngest son, 
the Duke of Alengon, the suitor of Elizabeth, was a great 
friend of the Montmorenoies and had so many heretics in 
his service that he was called the “Refuge of the Hugue- 
nots.” ® She did not dare of course to trust any Politique, 
and their faction ' included four of the six marshals of 
France. There was no prince of the blood that she could 
have trusted with such a plan, except the Dulce of Mont- 
pensier, and the fact that two of those who knew all that 
an outsider could find out about tho councils of that night 
say that he was present, is perhaps only a guess on their 
part. It is certain that Marshal Tavannes, the Duke of 
Guise and the Duke of Nevers were present and with them 
there were de Retz and Biraguc, both Italians and personal 
adherents of Catherine, the last recently made keeper of the 
seal. 

How little religious fanaticism had to do with planning 
this great treachery is evident from the fact that the higher 

‘See Note, 

*CaI. F., 1672, p. la 
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clergy were not active in it. Two of the contemporary 
reporters do indeed say that Morvillier was called in at the 
end of the discussion, but even if this were true, it does not 
involve the clergy, for Morvillier, who was President of the 
Council in the absence of the King, had resigned his bish- 
opric of Orleans some years before in order to devote himself 
more completely to the business of state. He had so little 
zeal that the Spanish Ambassador reputed him as a heretic 
(see page 62). In addition, the only two witnesses who 
report his presence, add that he opposed the decision and 
when it was finally made, burnt into tears.^ 

As for her upon whom the chief responsibility for the 
deed must always rest, no one who knows anything of the 
character of Catherine de Medicis through her letters, or 
who has carefully studied the whole of her tortuous state 
policy, could suspect for one moment that there was in her 
anything resembling religious fanaticism. Her letters of a 
more intimate sort are, as we have seen, filled with pious 
phrases and the person who thinks it necessary to judge 
them consciously insincere will never understand the typical 
personalities produced by the Italian Renascence. But it 
would be impossible to decide from the many pious pas- 
sages of Catherine’s letters whether the form of her religion 
was Catholic or Protestant.* Sudi letters as the one which 
the ex-inquisitor Pope Pius V wrote in 1572 about "men 
corrupted by heresy who crawl out of their hiding places 
like venomous vipers and spread their poison until it infects 
people with fheir pestilential opinions by discourses which 
enter and eat deeply like the gangrene," never stirred the 
lightest echo in her heart. Catherine claimed afterwards 
that the deed had been done for the glory of God and the 
honor of the Church and applied to it the words of Christ 
to the disciples of John the Baptist, for she wanted all the 
credit die could get from the ultra-orthodox; but perhaps 

*Neg. Toso. m, 816, 829. 

*Akio true of the h}>iUDs of Lorenzo de’ Medicis and the sonnets of 
Mit^el Ani^elo. Burckhardt, 4dl. 
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the only sincere phrase in the whole complicated web of lies 
that she wove around the deed afterwards in her coire- 
spondonee, is that passage in one of her letters to Elizabeth 
where she suggests that the Queen of England ought not to 
mind her execution of Huguenots who endangered the state, 
any more than she would mind it if the Queen of England 
did execution against those who tioubled her, “even if they 
should be all the Catholics of England.” ^ 

It is impossible to draw an exact and ordered picture of 
those terrible hours when murder spread with the dawn 
from the palace through the slums of the city, until the 
corpses of the King’s wedding guests lay piled in front of 
his door and as an observer wrote “blood ran down the 
gutters like water after a heavy ram.” But it is possible 
roughly to divide the killings into two classes: first, the 
killing of the Huguenot chiefs who would be dangerous if 
they escaped. The greater part of these were lodged in the 
palace or close by around the house of the Admiral. This 
part of the massacre was explicitly committed to the care of 
the Duke of Guise and tlie King’s bastard brother, with their 
own personal servitors, aided by detachments of the royal 
guard. The killers actually engaged in it were French 
guards, aided by Italian or German mercenaries. The few 
fugitives from their list who escaped were carefully hunted 
down afterwards under the orders of Catherine and the 
King. They would have made a clean sweep and got all the 
men who had led the Huguenot armies, if the Vidame of 
Chartres and the Count of Montgomery had not persisted, 
after their vain attempt to persuade tlieir friends to carry 
the wounded Admiral out of the city, in going to lodgings on 
the other bank of the Seine. At five o’clock in the morning 
a fugitive swam the river and warned them. They mounted 
and fled. They were too dangerous to be allowed to get 
away and, by the King’s express orders, Guise followed 
them urftil his horses were exhausted. Meantime the sec- 
ond class of killings was going on and it lasted sporadically 

‘Potter, 128, pntd. La Motlio, VII, 349. 
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for three days. The mob of Paris rose and killed every 
living creature suspected of heresy upon whom they could 
lay their hands. There had been no intention of putting to 
death the wives of tho leading Huguenots, and later Cath- 
erine even sent her own coach to take Huguenot ladies to 
places of safety, but the mob butchered men, women and 
children indiscriminately. A glance at specimens of each 
of these sorts of killings will give us some sort of idea of 
the terrible flood of slaughter for which Catherine lifted the 
gate.^ 

The new Queen of Navane was wakened by some one 
hammering on the door with hands and feet, screaming 
“Navarre! Navarre!” and a wounded gentleman covered 
with blood dashed into the chamber, hotly pursued by four 
archers of the royal guard. He threw himself on Mar- 
garet’s bed, grasping her in his arms and both screamed 
with terror. The archers dared not strike him for fear of 
wounding the Queen; their captain finally arrived and sent 
them out of tho room, leaving the Queen covered with blood 
but the victim safe, and she kept him in her rooms until he 
had a chance to escape. Tho captain told her that her 
husband was in tlie room of the King, bade her throw on a 
dressing gown and led her to the room of her sister, the 
Duchess of Lorraine. As she passed through tho ante- 
chamber she saw a gentleman she knew running with sol- 
diers behind him and he fell, thrust through and through 
with a hallebarde not three steps from her. “I fell fainting 
into the arms of the captain of the guard, because I thought 
that the blow would transfix both of us.” ® 

Coligny was the first man killed. The Duke of Guise 
and the bastard brother of the King waited in the courtyard 
of the house while three officers of the royal guard, accom- 
panied by an Italian and a German servitor of the House of 
Guise, with a handful of men, broke down the door and, 

^Arch. Mod,, Aug. 24, Vd. HI; Bull. Soo. Prot., Vd. 22, p, 378; 
Rel, I, 4. p. 298. 
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shooting one of Navarre’s Swiss guards who tried to bar the 
stairs, forced their way into the Admiral’s room. He met 
his fate with the calmness which might be expected from a 
man of his iron will and sincere religion. When the assas- 
sins called down through the open window to those in the 
court below that their work was done, the Duke of Guise 
answered, “The Count of Angoul^me will not believe he is 
dead unless he sees it with his own eyes,’’ so they threw the 
body through the window and the Count stooped down and 
wiped the blood off the face in order to be sure that it was 
the Admiral. The story that Guise kicked the dead body of 
his foe, which has passed into almost all histories, appears 
only in an account of the massacre printed and circulated in 
the Netherlands by the Duke of Alva, and it was put in the 
story apparently with the idea that it added an additional 
shame to the Admiral’s end. There is no reason to believe it. 

After the Admiral, the most distinguished of the Hugue- 
not leaders outside the royal family was, perhaps, the Count 
de la Rochefoucauld. The charm of his manners made the 
King very fond of him. He stayed late in the King’s room, 
and then left, refusing an invitation to spend the night. In 
the early morning somebody knocked on his door, calling 
out that he had a message from the King. La Rochefou- 
cauld himself ordered it to be opened and when a band of 
masked men entered, he supposed that the King was among 
them, playing one of the practical jokes of which he was so 
fond. With affected terror he begged his visitors not to be 
too hard on him and woke from his deception in the agonies 
of death. The gentlemen of the King of Navarre were 
ordered by the King to come down from their rooms into 
the court of the palace, As soon as they arrived there their 
swords and daggers were taken from them and they were* 
told to leave. Some were poignarded in the vestibule. 
Others were killed by the royal guards as they stepped from 
the gates into the street.^ 

After the Admiral had been killed and they hsd made 

‘He Thou. 
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sure of the chief Huguenots, they roused the mob by 
sounding the tocsin from the tower of St. Germain 
I’Auxerrois close by the palace. There had been many 
periods during the last ten years when it was enough for a 
street urchin to call out, “There goes a Huguenot” to cause 
the death of any strange passer-by. But to make sure that 
this ignorant fanatic hatred did its work now, the Duke of 
Nevers, the Marshal Tavannes, and the Duke of Montpon- 
sier ran through the streets, “sword in hand,” calling on the 
people to make an end of all tlic King’s enemies. Kor the 
details of its cruel work, the mob found other leaders, like 
Pezou, a butcher, who was captain in the city militia, and 
Cruce, a watch-maker. De Thou says he often saw this 
man and always looked on him with horror because of “his 
true gaUows face and his habit of insolently boasting, hold- 
ing up his bare arms, that he had killed four hundred men 
that day.” Later in life he pretended to turn hermit, but 
became the leader of a band who killed and robbod travellers 
in his hermitage. Under the lead of men like these, bands 
of licensed murderers roamed through the streets for three 
days, plundering, burning and killing. They met, for in- 
stance, a noble lady disguised in a nun’s robe. Her shoes of 
crimson velvet betrayed her, and after stabbing her several 
times they threw her half dead into the river. The current 
bore her off, but she did not sink at once and some boatmen, 
seeing that she still lived, followed her as if she were a 
drowning rat, striking at her again and again, until she 
sank.^ 

Pierre de la Place, President of le Cour des Aides, having 
paid a heavy ransom, was protected in his house for some 
days by the provost of the merchants of Paris. The provost 
finally compelled him to go out, saying he had the express 
command of the King to take him to prison. At the street 
comer he was met by an assassin, who struck him out of the 
saddle of his mule with repeated blows of his dagger, while 


‘Oal. F., 1S62, pp. 17, 76, 194, 212, 464; 1663, pp. 78, 101, 106, 340, 408, 
411; Journal, 238; de Thou, 888, 502, 593; d'Aubwme, III, 329, 331. 
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the archers of the escort looked on in silence. A book- 
binder was roasted to death on a heap of his own books in 
front of his house. The river was the easiest way to dispose 
of the corpses. There was a certain street called the Valley 
of Misery which ended on the bank of the river, where it 
was closed by a door painted red. That door, as the four 
leading murderers whose names have survived, boasted, 
became the gate of death for over six hundred Huguenots. 
A citizen of Strasburg saw a beautiful woman stripped 
naked standing on the bridge near this gate and then thrown 
into the river. Two miserable women clung for a long time 
to piles, but were finally beaten down by stones thrown 
upon them from the arch above.' 

It is no wonder from the authentic anecdotes of cruelty 
that have come down to us that a Swiss Roman Catholic 
preacher who was in Paris wrote to a friend, “I trembled at 
the sight of the river full of corpses naked and horribly dis- 
figured.” The killers spared age no more than sex. Anne 
de Terrieres, one of the leading lawyers of Paris, a man 
over eighty years old, was killed. Brion, the governor of 
the little Prince of Conti, a man over eighty, with hair as 
white as snow, was poignarded with the little prince clinging 
around his neck and trying to ward off the blows with his 
tiny hands. We have the names of nineteen children 
killed in Paris and doubtless there were many more. 
Huguenot sources tell stories of two little girls who hid 
under the bed and were dragged out and killed, of infants 
who, when their murderers took them up, lauded and 
played with their beards, and of boys of ten dragging an 
infant in long clothes through the streets on the end of a 
string in order to drown it in the river.^ 

During these days when the law was suspended by 
orders of him who was the fountain of justice, “bloody hat© 
and savage greed found tools ready to their hand.” A num- 


t 
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ber of Catholics perished, several heirs at law came prema- 
turely into their inheritance and some lawsuits were settled 
in favor of the loss scrupulous of the parties. Among the 
victims of personal hatred, the most distinguished was the 
celebrated Ramus (Pierre la Ramee), one of the glories 
of French letters and learning. Ramus, as a professed advo- 
cate of the New Learning and a reformer of education, had 
a long conflict with Jacques Charpentier, a doctor in medi- 
cine who had bought from a Sicilian who was professor of 
mathematics in the College of France, the succession to his 
cliair. Ramus had obtained from the King a rule that 
everybody who was installed in a chair at the College of 
France should be examined in his subjects by the other pro- 
fessors, and he insisted upon the application of the mle in 
this case. Charpentier resisted it and said before the com- 
mittee that, "even if he was not capable of teaching mathe- 
matics, he had knowledge of a largo number of other sub- 
jects upon which he could deliver public lectures to the 
contentment of everyone who heard him.” He admitted in 
a signed statement that he did not know any mathematics 
and could not read his Euclid in the original Greek, but 
added that “he considered matlicmatics only play for chil- 
dren which, in comparison to metaphysics, seemed to him 
like dirt in which only a pig lilco Ramus could find con- 
tentment.” In spite of these facts, which seemed to limit 
his usefulness as professor of mathematics, the commission 
of the Parlement, “in consideration of his great services to 
the Catholic religion and in the teaching of Aristotle,” 
decided, since he offered to prepare himself fuUy to lecture 
upon mathematics inside of three months, to install Viim 
provisionally in his chair. On the third day of the massacre, 
after the King had ordered that pillaging and killing should 
be stopped, Charpentier, who had brooded in his soul for 
six long years “an Italian vengeance,” sent a band of hired 
assassins, who, after inflicting upon Ramus mortal wounds, 
hurled him through the window of his lofty study into the 
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court of the college, where his body was mutilated and then 
dragged through the streets and thrown into the river.^ 

The massacre spread slowly to other cities of IVance, but 
it was neither simultaneous nor general ; showing that it had 
not been planned beforehand. It was generally carried out, 
not by soldiers but by mobs, sometimes plainly instigated by 
the magistrates, at others evidently with their connivance. 
For instance, it lies on the face of the facts of the kUling at 
Lyons that an able governor like Mandelot could have pre- 
vented or punished most of the four hundred murders and 
there was no attempt to use the garrison of Orleans to pre- 
vent such a slaughter that people would not eat fish for fear 
they had fed on the bodies thrown into the river.* 

Documentary evidence has survived that the Duke of 
Anjou arranged for massacre in two of the principal cities 
of his duchy through the medimn of one of the gentlemen 
of his suite. A letter of the King sent out six days after 
the massacre at Paris, caUing attention of the governors of 
cities to his proclamation that peaceable Protestants will 
not be molested, says at the close, “whatever verbal com- 
mands I may have given to those whom I sent to you or to 
my other governors and lieutenant-generals, are now com- 
pletely revoked, intending that nothing therein contained 
should be put into execution by you or by others,’^ There 
can be little doubt that the verbal instructions referred to 
were instructions to imitate the action at Paris. By massa- 
cres which took place in some instances three or four weeks 
after St. Bartholomew’s day, great numbers of Huguenots 
were put to death in Meaux, Troyes, Orleans, Bourges, 
Angers, Saumur, Lyons, Rouen, Toulouse, Bordeaux and 
other cities. In more lhan half of the thirteen provinces of 
France there were no disorders. Picardy, Dauphiny, Pro- 
vence, Languedoc, had, indeed, Politiques for governors, 
who would never have permitted such a slaughter of the 
Huguenots, but Champagne and Burgundy, where there 

‘ Waddington, 174-178; Pasquier (1), Bk. IX, Oh. 3Q, 

’Bull. Soo. Prot., Vol. 21, p. 390. 
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wore no murders, were under the rule of Guise and his 
uncle, the Duke of Aumale. Auvergne, which was almost 
free from slaughter, had for its governor the head of a very^ 
strong CatlioJic family and Lower Normandy was kept calm 
under the rule of Matignon, in whom Catherine confided 
more than in any of tlie governors of provinces/ 

The governor of Brittany was the Duke of Montpensicr, 
the only one of the few great nobles mentioned prominently 
in connection with the massacre who may bo suspected of 
acting out of religious zeal, lie wrote to the Mayor and 
councillors of his chief city, Nantes, that the King, “because 
of a conspiracy to kill the entire royal family and all the 
Catholics of the court, hod killed all the Huguenot chiefs at 
Paris; by whicli the views of His Majesty in regard to the 
treatment which ought to be accorded to tlie Huguenots of 
other cities are made sufliciontly ifiain.” On receipt of this 
invitation to massacre, the city council met, took a solemn 
oath not to break the Edict of Pacification and forbade all 
violence against tho Huguenots. The magistrates and peo- 
ple of the other cities of tlie province followed this example 
and in Brittany there was no killing. In Xaintonge and 
Poitou there was no bloodshed and none is mentioned in 
Maine. So that eleven out of sixteen political divisions 
of Prance, including six out of the seven provinces which 
had the greatest local autonomy, were free from this 
daughter. It is reported that the Bisliop of Lisioux an- 
swered messages from Paris that he was the shepherd and 
not the butcher of his flock and the governor of the Spanish 
March at Bayonne is supposed to have written to Ihe King 
that he had many brave soldiers under his command, but 
not one executioner. These beo^w; gestes are not authentic, 
but they record in legendary form the fact that France as a 
whole did not follow the bloody treachery of her King and 
that many Frenchmen in auttiority refused to obey dark 
hints and even secret orders from Paris.® 

Soc. Prot., Vol. 11, pp. 120-124, Paris, pntd. S3, Ohardon. 

^ ’Vaugirard, 191-194; d'Auhigne, HI, 360j Bull. Soo. Prot., VI, 466; 
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It is hard to reckon the number who perished in the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. The estimates of twenty- 
seven contemporary reportera and modem historians range 
all the way from three thousand to one hundred and ten 
thousand victims. Probably between three or four thou- 
sand perished at Paris and perhaps as many more in the 
rest of France.^ This was approximately double the number 
who perislied at Paris in the great Armagnac massacre one 
hundred and fifty years earlier when the governmental 
authorities let loose the fury of the Parisian populace 
against their political enemies in very much the same way. 
The motive of the mob m Saint Bartholomew, however, was 
not political. It was the same religious fanaticism which 
had produced smilar smaller massacres in many French 
cities during the previous ten or twelve years. It was idle 
for Catherine to say as she did, that she was responsible 
only for a few deaihs. She knew by experience what the 
loosing of that incredibly bitter hatr^ meant. 

^“No evidence takes us as iiigh as 8,000 .">— Lobd Acion, Lectures, etc. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE WEB or LIES. THE WOBED’s OPINIONS 

The news was an astonishment to the entire world. The 
attitude of those who heard it varied from bitter indignation 
to intense joy, and the place of any given auditor in the 
scale of emotion was on the whole, though not universally 
or entirely, determined by his sympathies in the great con- 
flict of which the massacre was a bloody episode. The Senate 
of Venice voted a congratulatory message by a majority 
of a hundred and sixty-one to one. The Duke of Tuscany 
wrote congratulatory letters to which Catherine replied, 
expressing the great pleasure which her son had in seeing 
himsolf praised by good and virtuous people for so holy a 
resolution as the execution of the Admiral and his ad- 
herents; from which "she hopes to draw by the grace of 
God the fruit necessary for the restoration of His Church 
and the repose of all Christendom.” Philip of Spain wrote 
to Catherine that the punishment "given to the Admiral 
and his sect was indeed of such value and prudence and of 
such service, glory and honor to God and universal benefit 
to all Christendom that to hear of it was for mo the best 
and most cheerful news which at present could come to me.” 
When the Pope received from his Nuncio a dispatch de- 
swibing the massacre, he assembled all the cardinals in tho 
palace and read it to them, after which they went to tho 
neighboring church to chant the Te Deum. It was ordered 
that the city should be illuminated for three nights in 
succession. Later the Pope ordered a medal to be struck 
in honor of the event and sent to Florence for one of tho 
most distinguished painters of the day to decorate the walls 
of the Vatican with pictures recording it. The traces of 
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these pictures still remain upon the walls and, in the words 
of a modem Roman Catholic historian, “for three centuries 
they insulted every pontiff who went into the Sistine 
Chapel." In the Protestant world the condemnation was 
instant and overwhelming, with the exception of some of 
the Lutheran theologians, who thought that this punish- 
ment had fallen upon the Calvinists because of their errors 
in regard to the sacrament.* 

To the man of our day, whether he be Catholic or 
Protestant, an attitude of complaisance towards such a deed 
is so abhorrent, that when it is taken by dead people whom 
he is inclined to respect, he instinctively and half uncon- 
sciously falls back upon denying or obscuring or overlooking 
the facts. When this refuge is finally taken away from him 
by the hard work of people to whom history means just 
judgment and not apology, he is inclined to beheve that the 
religion of those who approved such manifest evil doing 
was either insincere or altogether perverted. But in this 
conclusion he fails to take account of the pressure in the 
direction of perverting the moral judgment exerted by long 
standing error expressed in law and custom inherited from 
many generations. The degree of moral turpitude of an 
ancient Spartan who thrust his sickly new-born infant out 
into the winter’s storm to die, or of the Hindu noble who 
burnt his brother’s widows on the funeral pile, is not so 
easy a matter to estimate as it may seem at first sight. 
The man of the sixteenth century had inherited an old and 
very pernicious doctrine, plainly taught by all the moral 
authorities he regarded with reverence and definitely ex- 
pressed in laws. At the time of the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew the laws of all European countries, Protestant 
and Orthodox alike, punished heresy with death. The 
only difference between them was in the definition of 
heresy and a greater or less willingness to apply the laws 
strictly. These laws rested upon the conviction, true enou^ 

*B. N. It. 2010; Letts. IV, 299; A. N. K. 1630 f. 62; Aroh. Vat., 22 Nov. 
1672; Lord Actou, 73, 87, 88. 
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in itself, that the teaching of false doctrine was a great 
danger to society and the false conclusion that therefore, 
for the sake of society and for the honor of God, the offender 
ought to be put to death. This heresy of the duty of per- 
secution, the most dangerous heresy that ever attached 
itself to the teaching of Christ, still held sway over the 
minds of most men, although its power was beginning to be 
slightly weakened; more by the pressure of facts than by 
the abstract arguments of &e few who had yet questioned 
it. Pope Pius IV, for instance, had declared a few years 
before that he would rather pardon a criminal who had 
committed a hundred murders than an obstinate heretic, 
and Beza, who had led the Calvinist delegation at the 
Colloquy of Poissy, had written that heretics were worse 
criminals than parricides and the good of society required 
a more severe punishment for heresy than for any other 
crime.* The best starting point for an attack upon this false 
doctrine is the effects it has produced upon the history of 
generations of men who have held it to be true. But no 
just judgment can be passed upon any single instance of 
those effects without taking into account the whole series. 

The outcome of the doctrine of persecution in eulogies 
of St. Bartholomew was, however, so terribly exaggerated, 
that, all over the world, it enabled men, even in spite of 
their prejudices, to see the truth. This attempt, by the 
use of inexorable logic to push the falsehood they believed 
roughshod over all the sentiments of humanity and the 
feelings of honor, seemed to thousands a ghastly ad abmr- 
diim. Even in Italy it was questioned. A correspondent 
wrote to the Duke of Savoy from Rome. “The deed has 
been praised, but it would have been praised very much 
more if it could have been done under the forms of justice.” 
The SpanMi Ambassador at Rome wrote to his master 
that the Erenchmen there were bragging about things in 
connection with St. Bartholomew which were not allow- 
able even against reb^s and heretics. The Emperor Maxi- 

*Otd. Actoa, de Haereticis pimiendis, Tract. Tbeol., 1, 143, 146. 
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milian of Germany, who had been urged by the Pope to 
imitate the glorious action of the King of France, told 
a French envoy six months later that “the King and his 
mother had done the most ill-advised and evil thing in Ihe 
world,” and wrote to one of his friends: “The King of 
France has committed an act which will stamp upon him 
a shame which cannot be easily wiped off. God forgive 
those who are responsible.” It is evident from a long 
letter from the French Ambassador in Venice that the for- 
mal congratulations of the government did not express the 
real opinion of the Venetian senators. He wrote as follows: 

"Madamb: 

“The plain truth is, that the massacres through all Prance 
have so strongly stirred the hearts of those here who are 
well disposed towards your crown that, although they are 
all Catholics, they will not listen to any excuse for it, 
laying the blame for everything that has been done on you.”^ 

The Duke of Anjou had just declared his candidacy for 
the vacant elective throne of Poland. The French ambas- 
sador in charge of the negotiation writes to the Secretary 
of State that the news from FVance has sunk their ^ip just 
as they were bringing it into port. “The Devil take the 
cause,” he burst out in vexation, “which has brought about 
so many evils and has led a good and humane king if there 
ever was one on the earth, to dip his hand in blood; which 
seems to be a thing so attractive that no prince ever touched 
it without wanting to do it again.” He warns the secretary ; 
“If, before tlie election, the news of any cruelty whatever 
comes to Poland, ten millions of gold wouldn’t buy a vote.” ^ 

One of these men had been employed by Catherine in 
important missions ever since she gained the leading author- 
ity in the state and the other, Valence, had been active in 
diplomacy or influential at the council board ever rinoe ^e 
days of Francis I. There is overwhelming evidence that 

‘Ctd. Philippson (1), 25S; A. N. K. 1631 f. 61j otd. IV6my (8), 167, 
B. N. Nouvs. Aoqs. 20600 f. 66. 

’Noailles, H, 127, cld. 
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their attitude was typical of the feeling of the great mass 
of the EVench nobility whether of the sword or of the robe. 
They abhorred St. Bartholomew in their hearts from the 
start and as soon as they dared, they repudiated it. It is 
possible of course to find a number of French voices which 
praised and approved the deed. One of the Parisian clergy, 
for instance, has recorded in his journal his joy at seeing 
that those who destroyed the cross of Gastines now could 
not make white crosses big enough to put into their hats 
as a sign that they had become good Catholics. The belated 
massacre at Bordeaux was brought about, in spite of the 
stand taken by the Governor and the public prosecutor, by 
the preaching of a Jesuit, who told tiie people repeatedly 
that the massacre at Paris had been done by the special help 
of an angel of the Lord. The Cardinal of Lorraine, as 
official spokesman for the French clergy, declared - that 
Charles IX was like the good king Josiah of the ancient 
Jews, who had purged his kingdom of idolaters and brought 
his people back to believe in God. But these three voices 
from the clergy of Paris, the Jesuits and the Cardinals (the 
Cardinal of Bourbon excepted) came from what had been 
from the beginning the three strongest centers of the de- 
mand for the extermination of the Huguenots.^ 

There was another class of public defenders of the 
massacre whose utterances must be discounted by one who 
wishes to estimate the true attitude of France towards it. 
De Thou writes it was deplorable to see persons highly 
respected for their piety, wisdom and integrity, holding the 
leading positions in the kingdom, like Morvillier, de Thou, 
Pibrac, Monluc and Belli&vre, praise an action which they 
detested in their hearts; under the false idea that the good 
of the state demanded that they should stand by what had 
been done and could not be tmdone. This testimony is the 
more remarkable because one of the men de Thou blames 
was his most intimate friend and another his own father. 
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Of him de Thou relates that he was accustomed in private to 
apply to St. Bartholomew this verse of Statius: “May the 
memory of tlie crimes of that day perish ; may future gen- 
erations refuse to believe them; let us certainly keep silent 
and let the crimes of our own nation be covered by thick 
darkness.” ^ 

While many of the French nobility of the robe thus 
suppressed their own moral judgment out of weakness or 
statecraft, the nobility of the sword found a way to express 
their feeling of disgust. Very few of them had taken part 
in the crime, for aside from the four great nobles already 
mentioned, it is almost possible to count on the fingers the 
names of French nobles mentioned in connection with the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, and when Cosseins, the 
colonel of the royal guard, who had superintended the mur- 
der of the wounded Admiral and most of the other killings 
around the palace joined the royal camp at La Rochelle, he 
was sent to Coventry almost as completely as the hired 
assassin Maurevel. He often said to BrantBme, who after- 
wards played tennis with him: “Cursed be the day of St. 
Bartholomew.” This incident seems to prove better than a 
whole volume of citations that Brantome, a passionate hero 
worshiper of the Duke of Guise, whose murder his friends 
had avenged on the Admiral, expressed the opinion of the 
fighting Catholic nobles of EVance when he called St. Bar- 
tholomew “a very dirty massacre.” 

No Politique could support St. Bartholomew, not only 
because it was against their policy, but also because their 
leaders had been in danger of perishing with the Huguenots. 
The advisability of killing the Montmorencies and their 
adherents had been discussed by the little knot of people 
who planned the massacre. This was known or suspected 
in Paris at once and tdie common talk was that they had 
escaped only because Marshal Montmorency, the head of 
the house, was at his chateau of Chantilly, where for some 
years he had kept a guard strong enou^ to hold it against 


*De Thou, rv, 600, 644. 
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anything short of a military expedition. The killing of 
his brothers and friends, while he remained alive, meant a 
civil war led by the first baron of France.^ 

On the other hand, the ultra-orthodox Catholic nobility 
had a right to feel that the thing had been done without 
their knowledge and consent. The council which advised 
with the King on this very grave matter contained no fmr 
representation of the marshals of France, the princes of 
the blood, the ancient nobility or the clergy. The presence 
of the Duke of Montponsier and Morvillier is mentioned 
only by two reporters, the Florentine Cavriana and Cor- 
binelli, one of whom may have gotten the names from the 
other. Of the remaining eight: four, Catherine, the Duke 
of Nevers, the Count do Retz and Birague were Italians — 
the three young men, the King (twenty-two), his brother, 
the Duke of Anjou (twenty-one) and the Duke of Guise 
(twenty-two) had spent the most impressionable part of 
their lives under the influence of Italian mothers. Marshal 
Tavannes was the only pure-blooded Frenchman we know 
certainly was present at this sinister council. There was 
therefore a great deal of truth in the opinion which the 
Ambassador-extraordinary of Venice reported as prevalent 
immediately after St. Bartholomew; and surely he can not 
be suspected of having any particular prejudice acainst 
Italians or in favor of hereti<». He wrote: “The Catholics 
are disgusted beyond measure as much as the Huguenots — 
not, as they say, at the deed itself, so much as at the 
manner of doing it. . . . They call this way of proceeding 
by absolute power without legal process, a tyrant’s way, 
attributing it to the Queen Mother as an Italian, a Floren- 
tine and of the house of Medici; whose blood is impreg- 
nated with tyranny. For this reason she is detested to the 
hipest degree and, on her account, so is the whole Italian 
nation . , . from which may come her death. Because if 
die diould die and if that supreme authority she has over 
the King were gone, he would come into the hands of 
*Braat., IV, 399; Tavannes, 304, Cal. P. 1673, p. 183. 
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certain minliaters of state of whom they are not afraid — 
on the contrary, freed from fear, they would hope to return 
entirely to liberty.” ^ 

The name of Maehiavelli had then become a sort of a 
bugaboo and both Catholic and Protestant used it freely 
as the worst possible condemnation of anything done by 
the other side which they disliked. Thus Granvelle wrote 
to Philip II that Cecil was imbued with the principles of 
Maehiavelli. All those who now attacked Catherine said 
that she was a disciple of Maehiavelli and carried out his 
doctrines in the massacre of St. Bartholomew because “his 
book was her gospel.” Bui, aldiough Catherine had a copy 
of the Prince among over forty-five hundred books in her 
library, there is nothing whatever to show that she had 
read it. Indeed, during her whole life, she continually 
transgressed the maxims of Maehiavelli; nowhere more 
markedly than in the blundering crime of St. Bartholomew. 
It is absurd to assume that every practice in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries which seems to free statecraft 
from the limits of morality, is due to the teaching of 
Maehiavelli. This is to put the effect for the cause. The 
things in Maehiavelli which strike us as immoral were not 
invented by him. He simply logically analyzes, assembles 
into a system and turns toward a patriotic purpose, prac- 
tices common before his day and continued for generations 
after his death by people who never turned a page of his 
works.® 

The thmg that shocked the French the most was the 
treachery of St. Bartholomew, because “in the middle of 
the marriage festival of a daughter of France those who had 
come to Paris on the solenm public word of the King were 
treated in that fashion.” “It was repeated everywhere that 
the Huguenot captain Pilles, led out for daughter from 
the house of the King where he had come as an invited 

‘Eel. I, 4, p, 299; Comp. B. N. Nouvs. Acqs, 20000 f. 06. 

‘“ToosaiB Qontre les iiQAfisaoreurs”---Vatt Dyk^ Beview (2). 
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guest, cried out as the hallebardes pierced him, ‘Oh what 
a peace ! Oh what a word of honor ! ’ ” ^ 

This dislike of disloyalty is expressed in the following 
true story which will bear retelling, although years ago it 
was made the foundation of a successful romance. In the 
province of Quercy there were two gentlemen both very 
brave. One named Vezins, lieutenant of the governor of 
the province, mingled with his bravery a ferocity which 
made him odious to many people. The other, Regnier, 
was of a more gentle and courteous spirit. These two 
gentlemen hated each other with a mortal hatred and their 
neighbors had tried in vain to reconcile them. Regnier, 
who was a Protestant, camo up to Paris for the marriage 
and when the massacre began he remained in his room 
with the fear of death before his eyes. Suddenly the door 
was broken in and Vezins entered, sword in hand, followed 
by two soldiers. Regnier, thinking that his end had come, 
kneeled upon the ground and implored the mercy of God. 
Vezins in a terrible voice bade him rise and mount a horse 
which was ready in the street. Regnier obeying, left the 
city with his enemy, who exacted from him an oath to 
follow and led him all the way to Guienne, without saying 
a word the entire road. He simply ordered his attendants 
to take care of him and to see to it that he had everything 
that was necessary, at tire inns. At last they arrived at 
the chateau of Regnier; then Vezins addressed him as fol- 
lows: “It was in my hands, as you see, to take the chance 
, which I have sought for a long time, but I should be 
ashamed to avenge myself in that way on a man as brave 
as you are. When wo settle our quarrel I want the danger 
to be equal. You can be sure that you will always find me 
ready to settle our differences as gentlemen should.” 
Regnier answered him: “I have not, my dear Vezins, either 
resolution or force or courage against you. Henceforth I 
will follow you with all my heart wherever you want, ready 
to employ in your service the life which I owe to you and 
^Paaiuier (a Catholic), Neg. Tobo., Ill, 820. 
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the little courage which you say I possess." After these 
words he fell upon his neck. Vezins, keeping still in his 
attitude some of his usual ferocity, answered: “It's for you 
to choose whether you want to have me for your enemy or 
yoxm friend.” Without waiting for an answer he gave the 
spurs to his horse and rode off. 

The once vivid feeling embalmed in this story, like a 
fly in amber, that the massacre of St. Bartholomew was a 
piece of cowardly treachery a gentleman would not show 
to his bitterest enemy, was not changed by the later charge 
that the Huguenots had conspired to rise that very night 
in a rebeUiou which included the murder of the King and 
the royal family, because, in the end, nobody who had any 
real chance to know the facts, believed it. In the first 
place the King at the beginning gave another explanation 
of the great slaughter and afterwards circulated in some 
parts a third; in the second place, while two men were 
executed for '&is conspiracy, no proof of it was ever pub- 
lished, although it is known that the papers of the Admiral 
and all his followers were seized and carefully searched; in 
the third place it was a matter of astonishment that so many 
Huguenot captains whose desperate courage had been so 
often proved, died like sheep without even an attempt at 
resistance. A conspiracy to kill the royal family would 
have surely meant a desperate fight with the guard and 
the probability of having to cut their way out through the 
streets of an intensely hostile city. It is incredible that a 
band of trained soldiers who had planned any such thing 
would have been found unprovided with arms and anomu- 
nition and taken entirely by surprise. The son of Tavannes 
who wrote his memoirs records the opinion that the accusa- 
tion was a deliberate lie, invented to free the King from 
blame. The Legate wrote, “this charge that the Admiral 
had conspired against the King and his brothers is abso- 
lutely false and it is shameful that any man who has sense 
enough to know anything should believe it,” Two courtiers 
like de Foix, who had filled many diplomatic posts, and 
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Malassise, who had been one of the commissioners for 
the Peace of St. Germain, laughed at the idea of any one 
believing it.^ 

There is nothing to indicate that Catherine ever felt any 
remorse or regret for St. Bartholomew. A definite sense of 
wrong doing was something entirely foreign to a typical 
woman of the Eenascence like Catherine. Vaguo expres- 
sions that “God is punishing us for our sins” occur indeed 
in her letters but from anything like personal repentance 
her most ^cerely pious letters are as free as the auto- 
biography of Benvenuto Cellini. Of feeling like Lady 
Macbeth that her hands were stained with unwashable 
blood from the murder of her own guests under her own 
roof, she was morally incapable. The very day of the 
massacre while the killers were still dragging out their prey 
to slaughter them in the streets or drown them in the river, 
she had recovered her equanimity and wrote one of her 
usual kindly letters recommending one of her chaplains to 
the favor of the Prince of Florence. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew had woven over it 
the most complicated web of public lies to be found in the 
tortuous annals of European diplomacy. They are so 
manifestly false and so unhlushingly contradictory that one 
would be tempted to call their falseiioods fatuous, if it were 
not for the fact that they brought to Catherine the greatest 
diplomatic triumph of her career, by furnishing her neigh- 
bors, none of whom believed what she told them, decent 
pretexts for doing what wanted them to do. Catherine 
had never been afraid of physical danger, but her habitual 
policy was a timid and cautious one which avoided bold 
steps. When the intoxication of letting herself go m bloody 
forcible triumph was passed, no one would be quicker than 
she to realize the embarrassment and dangers of her position. 
Notwithstanding the enthusiastic praise from the prole- 
tariat, and the lower bourgeoisie of Paris, among whom she 

fPa^uiw, n, 133: Tavanaea, 299; Arch. Vat., I, 5. p. 138; alse at 
Vewoe, B. N. Nouvs, Aoqs., 20800 f. 65. . > i v 
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had been so unpopular since the peace of St, Germain, she 
was shrewd enough to feel, almost immediately, the burden 
of disapproval among the more influential classes of the 
realm, even though it was unexpressed. Besides she had 
not got all the Huguenot leaders and she must have feared 
from the start that some of them might organize resistance 
behind the walls of cities like Montauban, Nismes or La 
Rochelle. There was nothing in the world she feared so 
much as the power of the King of Spain, Consequently 
there was no international situation she would have hated 
more than the loss of the ancient allies of France, the 
Protestant princes of Germany, the Protestant cantons of 
Switzerland and her new ally, Queen Elizabeth of England, 
and so being forced into political dependence on Philip of 
Spain and the Pope. Catherine never saw the letter Philip 
wrote to Alva rejoicing because, since the Protestants would 
never trust her again, France must now seek his friendship, 
but she shuddered at the mere thought of this result whi^ 
Philip mistakenly judged inevitable. This is why, when 
the Legate came to congratulate her upon St. Bartholo- 
mew, Catherine showed the strongest reluctance to entering 
into any league with Spain and the Pope and begged him 
to leave the kingdom as soon as possible, lest he excite 
the suspicions of Protestants that some general attack was 
to be made upon them. She wanted, at the same time, to 
satisfy public opinion in France, to keep her old allies, and 
to gain as much credit as sho could from Spain and the 
Pope for what she had done.^ 

While the massacre was still going on Catherine woke 
to the necessity of presenting some explanation of it to the 
people of Prance and to Elizabeth, wi'^ whom she had just 
made a defensive league. Two letters were therefore pre- 
pared, copies of which were to be sent to the governors of 
the provinces, to the French Ambassador in England„and to 
the French Ambassador in Switzerland. One gave a brief 

*Neg, Tobo, III, 819; WUttke, etd, 173; Arch. Vat, Deo. 7, 1672. 
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account of the attempt to assassinate the Admiral "by a 
shot fired from the window of a house where lodges the 
tutor of the Duke of Guise.” The King says he proposes 
to do very strict justice upon this evil deed and adds a post- 
script that “this wicked act comes out of the enmity be- 
tween the Admiral’s house and those of the house of Guise.” 
It may be suspected that this letter was not written two 
days before, but at the same time as the following letter, of 
the 24th of August. 

“You will have read what I wrote the day before yester- 
day about the wounding of my cousin the Admiral.” It 
goes on to say that, while he was doing his best to establish 
the facts in order to do justice, “those of the house of Guise, 
fearing the vengeance of the Admiral’s friends, rose and 
killed him with some other gentlemen and others were 
massacred in different parts of the city. This was done 
with such fury that I could not stop it, having enough to do 
with my guards and other forces to keep myself in safety 
in my chateau of the Louvre . . . and every one must 
understand that there is nothing I hate more than what 
has just happened.” ^ 

The fact that Catherine diould have sent such an ex- 
plantation all over France and to foreign countries, when 
thousands of people knew that a pile of the dead bodies 
of Huguenot captains killed in the palace itself had been 
spread out before its gates, shows that she had lost her 
usual readiness of mind. Therefore, on, the next day, 
another account was written and sent to the French Ambas- 
sador to be laid before Elizabeth. This said that while the 
King was doing his best to find the guilty man for the attack 
upon the Admiral, he and his friends formed a conspiracy 
to kill the King and his family, which was betrayed to him 
by some of the new religion. They had therefore been 
compelled to give a free hand to those of the house of Guise 
who, with a small number of soldiers killed the Admiral 
and some other gentlemen of his faction, while the King 

‘La Mothe. VII, 323; Awh. C.. VTt, 163. 
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was shut up in the Louvre with his family keeping the closed 
gates with his guard. Some gentlemen of the new religion 
who were in the palace for the purpose of carrying out this 
conspiracy, were driven out of it. The people, angered by 
these things, used great violence towards those of the new 
religion whose chiefs were all killed; to the great regret of 
His Majesty though they themselves gave the occasion for 
it.i 

But even this would not do, for the Guise declined to 
accept the responsibility which the King was trying to 
thrust on them. So the same day on which this last account 
was written the King appeared before the Parlement of 
Paris and solemnly declared that having learned that 
Coligny had plotted to exterminate the royal family, in- 
cluding the King of Navarre, he had given orders for all 
the actions of the 24th of August as the only way he could 
defend himself against the danger. The substance of this 
speech was circulated in a proclamation, and Parlement 
endorsed the King’s explanation by declaring the name of 
Coligny stained with “eternal infamy” and ordering that his 
arms should be dragged through the cities of France at the 
horses’ tail, his chateau razed, the trees of his park cut down 
to half their height and its soil sown with salt. The Ad- 
miral’s headless body had already been dragged by the mob 
through the streets of Paris. It was now ordered hung on 
a gibbet. The Tuscan Ambassador reported: “I hear from 
a trustworthy source that the Duke of Guise sent (perhaps 
by one of his esquires) the head of the Admiral to the 
Cardinal of Lorraine at Rome.” This might be dismissed 
as malevolent gossip but for the following letter from the 
Governor of Lyons to the King: “I have received, sire, the 
letter by which your Majesty sends me word that Your 
Majesty is informed that a man has left witb the head taken 
from the body of the Admiral to carry it to Rome and order- 
ing me, when the said man shall arrive in this city, to arrest 
him and take away tiie said head. I at once made such 

*Ia Mothe, Vn, 328-830, Aug. 20, 
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arrangements that if he comes, Your Majesty’s commands 
shall be followed. Recently no one has passed through this 
city in the direction of Rome, except an esquire of the Duke 
of Guise named Paule, who had left four hours before I 
received your Majesty’s lette.” ^ 

These versions of the massacre given by the crown itself, 
were, of course, impossible to reconcile with each other, and, 
unfortunately for Catherine, Elizabeth saw the first version 
before she heard of the other two; because, as the courier 
landed in England at the same time with six or seven boat 
loads of refugees, the English officers took his dispatches 
away from him and sent them at once to the Queen. Docu- 
ments similar to those sent to England were sent to Switzer- 
land and the Ambassador writes to Catherine how much he 
is puzzled by the contradiction between the two explana- 
tions. Fortunately, he said, he had not published the first 
because, when he received it, letters telling an entirely 
different story had come to Switzerland from Italy. Al- 
though he has now published the true account of this execra- 
ble conspiracy, the Protestant cantons talk of the affair in 
a way he hardly dares to write. “They say that you and 
the house of Guise have planned this affair for a long time 
(for they leave the King out of the plot) and that you 
arranged the whole marriage of Navarre and Margaret to 
catch your victims." He begs for the names of witnesses 
to the conspiracy and the confessions of some prisoners in 
order that he may publish them in Switzerland and Ger- 
many.^ 

The opinion of the Swiss Protestants, that the wedding 
had been a plot and the massacre a crime long in hatching, 
brings in another skein in that complicated web of lies 
which Catherine wove about St, Bartholomew. A fourth 
false account of the massacre entirdy irreconcilable with 
all three of the accounts giv®i out in France and sent to 
her northern neighbors by Catheomie, was circulated south 

*De Thou, ly, 608; Fans, 67. 
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of the Alps and the Pyrenees by representative Frenchmen 
and for a time quietly endorsed by Catherine herself to 
those with whom she thought it might gain her more credit. 
The letters from Italy, referred to by the Swiss Ambassador, 
reported that the long premeditation which the Swiss 
charged as the last touch of crime, was claimed by some 
French Catholics as the greatest glory. The news was offi- 
cially brought to Rome by a royal messenger and letters 
from the Nuncio. The letter from the King was the one 
sent out the first day, representing the whole affair as a 
faction fight between the houses of Guise and Chatillon. 
The letter from the Nuncio, however, said that the Queen 
Mother thought that “no one ought now to doubt that these 
things had happened in accordance with a long thought out 
plan of which she had spoken to me before at Blois.” The 
most distinguished Frenchman soulh of the Alps was the 
Cardinal of Lorraine and he had a very marked motive for 
endorsing this account of the event. If so great a stroke 
of statecraft had been made without his knowledge, the 
common report that he was now without any influence in 
the French government would be accepted everywhere. As 
he had been absent from France for months, either it must 
have been planned beforehand or else he was entirely 
ignorant of it. He therefore asserted that the entire affair 
was planned before he left France. Under his patronage 
there was begun almost immediately a book entitled "The 
Stratagem of Charles IX.” This claimed groat glory for 
the zeal and skill of the King of France and his mother, who 
had deliberately lured the Huguenots into a trap prepared 
long beforehand in order to exterminate them. It was 
chiefly on the basis of letters received from Italy, that the 
Emperor Maximilian, like the Swiss, refused to believe the 
official account of the affair when it was laid before him 
by the French Ambassador. The German Princes followed 
his example. Against this suspicion, all Catherine's efforts 
to make the massacre appear in Protestant countries as a 
deed not done "in hatred of the new religion nor for the 
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purpose of exterminating it, but only to punish the accursed 
conspiracy of the Admiral and his friends,” could not pre- 
vail. Thus by a long circuitous path, which twice crossed 
the Alps, one of her lies overtook and destroyed another.^ 
The case was somewhat similar in Spain. There too, 
news of the massacre reached Philip before it came to the 
IVench Ambassador. The Ambassador had found it rather 
hard to explain to Philip that the Huguenots (who, as 
Philip knew, had secretly the express permission of Charles) 
were invading the Netherlands against the orders of their 
King, and to his great regret. On the 7th of September the 
Prench Ambassador was very much astonished to be told 
by one of Philip’s secretaries that aU the Huguenots of 
IVance had been murdered. The Frenchman, as he wrote 
afterwards, did not show the least surprise, but, in order 
to carry the matter off better, he assumed to the Spanish 
King when he saw him that the whole thing had been 
planned long before. When a few days later, people about 
the Spanish court began to deny tiiis, the Ambassador 
indignantly repudiated this doubt as the utterance of evil 
intentioned persons who wanted to deprive the King of 
France of the glory which he deserved. Philip was already 
informed by his Ambassador in Paris that the massacre was 
not a long considered plot, but a sudden resolution. Never- 
theless he was quite willing to flatter the French Ambas- 
sador by affecting to believe his falsehood. He even ad- 
mitted they had been very stupid not to see the hidden 
meaning of a number of things he had said to them before.® 

The use that Catherine wanted to make of any credit she 
might gain in Spain for this deed was soon evident. In 
the first place there were Huguenots alive who mi^t be 
dangerous — prisoners in the hand of Alva, the remains of 
the expedition for the relief of Mons which had invaded 
the Netherlands with the secret consent of Charles IX. 

‘Themer, I, 320; Maokiatosh, m, 366; Groen, I, qtd. Wfittke, 146. 
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Philip was urged to see that they were all put to death and 
he wrote on the margin of tho letter that it ought to be 
done. But Alva was not at all agreed to this policy for 
he wrote to the King: “It is a good thing to keep Genlis 
alive and to let Prance know that we can let loose men who 
can make trouble for them.” Catherine also wished to 
marry the Duke of Anjou to his niece, her grand-daughter, 
the oldest daughter of Philip II, and she used her new found 
favor at Eomo to help her plan. The Legate to France 
supported this idea. Charles IX suggested that Philip 
should give Naples or Milan as a dot and the Duke of 
Savoy suggested that France and Spain should join in con- 
quering England for the young couple. But Philip was 
exceedingly cold to the proposal and manifestly had no 
intention whatever of making war on England. Any credit 
that Catherine may have gained, therefore, south of the 
Alps or the Pyrenees by tlie false suggestions that the 
massacre had been planned a long while before, did not 
in Ihe end prove very useful to her plans for the marriage 
of her children.^ 

Meantime she became more and more aware that the 
rumors of its having been planned years before in conjunc- 
tion with Spain, were putting her diplomatic plans in great 
danger throughout all the rest of the world. She was also 
perfectly infuriated to hear that the Cardinal of Lorraine 
was claiming at Home all tho credit of the affair. She now 
said to the Tuscan Ambassador that Lorraine had nothing 
whatever to do with it, because the whole thing had been 
resolved on suddenly and “that for lying and malignity 
Admiral Coligny and the Cardinal of Lorraine were a pair.” 
Her sons followed her example. The King's ambassador 
assured Elisabeth that his master “had acted like one who 
holds a wolf by the ears and that the whole affair had been 
the most fortuitous and the least premeditated thing that 
had ever happened.” Charles IX became particularly in- 

* A. N. K. 1630 f. 46; Gachard. H. 287; Letts. IV, 114; Arch. Vat. Fr., 
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dignant over the harm that was being done to him among 
the Protestant princes by “the tricks of the Spaniards trying 
to make the world believe that I had planned this thing a 
long time before with them.” His younger brother followed 
suit by writing to his agents in Germany who were working 
for his election to the throne of Poland: “You will assure 
the princes that the thing happened most unexpectedly and 
without any sort of premeditation whatever.” ^ 

These denials probably did not change very much the 
mistaken conviction, by this time pretty generally adopted 
throughout the Protestant woiid, that the whole affair had 
been planned long before by Catherine, Philip and the Pope. 
So far as this charge affected them, Philip and the Pope 
knew of course, what anybody who reads the secret diplo- 
matic correspondence before the event can also know with 
the utmost certainty, that the idea was absurd. Those who 
had inside knowledge of affairs in Venice, Florence and 
Rome soon had reason to know, as Philip did, tliat the 
affair had not been planned beforehand by anybody. The 
Nuncio, who on the 27th of August, had forwarded Cath- 
erine’s remark that she had planned the whole thing a long 
while ago, wrote his careful judgment on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember that the Queen had suddenly persuaded the King 
to the massacre because she was afraid her share in the 
intended murder of the Admiral would be found out and 
he never varied from that opinion. The Florentine 
Ambassador after long examination deliberately formed the 
same judgment. The Ambassador-Extraordinary of Venice 
(Michieli), who left Paris very soon after St. Bartholomew, 
reported, it is true, to the Senate, that it was the opinion 
of many people of great importance in the court that the 
whole thing was really the work of the Queen Mother who 
had planned it long before. But his intimate friend 
Cavalli, the regular ambassador who remained in France 
until after the death of Charles IX, in a later report wrote, 

^ B. N. fds. fr. 16105; ctd. 
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“a careful study of the facts makes evident that the deed 
was improvised and not planned long before.” ^ 

But although llio Pope and the Cardinals, the King of 
Spain and his ministers, the Venetian Senate and the Duke 
of Florence, had good reason to know that St. Bartholomew 
was not premeditated, but improvised, the rest of the world, 
Catholic as well as Protestant, rather naturally came to take 
tho very contradiction of this whole mass of falsehoods as 
a strong additional proof of the truth of what seemed, 
according to the standpoint of the hearer, the most dis- 
creditable, the most dramatic or the most glorious of all 
of them; that is to say, a long and crafty plot to entrap the 
Huguenots. Strangely enough so far as the historians are 
concerned who may be spoken of as contemporary, the four 
best Protestant writers either express disbelief in a long 
premeditated plan or else leave the question undecided, 
while five Roman Catholics express their belief in a long 
prepared plot. The opinion of the Catholic writers pre- 
vailed and the seventeenth century historians universally 
accepted the idea of a long premeditated plot; in which 
they were followed by the writers of the eighteenth century. 
It is only since the middle of the nineteenth century that 
history has returned to the better opinion of some contem- 
porary Protestant writers, agreeing as it does with the 
contemporary memoirs most worthy of trust, the testimony 
of the facta as they are established by surviving documents 
and the reports of residents at the French court who were 
best able to get at the truth. The old explanation, however, 
still finds defenders and it has been so firmly fixed in the 
modern mind that it has not yet disappeared from among 
the ideas of the average man who has read a little history.® 

’Arch. Vat, I, 5 i. 133 Francia; Bel. I, 4, pp, 294, 323. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


“the CATHERINE EEGEND”: ITS ORIGINS 

In spite of the tremendous shock of St. Bartholomew, 
Catherine succeeded in preventing any immediate breaks 
with her Protestant allies and she had no intention of 
allowing anything she did in Paris to stop the negotiations 
for the marriage of Elizabeth to her younger son. The day 
before Coligny was shot she wrote to propose that they 
should meet at sea between Dover and Calais some calm 
day, because she is as anxious to see her as if “she were 
my own daughter.” After the massacre slie kept urging 
the marriage, pointing out that in the days of her father- 
in-law and Elizabeth’s father, neither the King of England 
nor the Protestant German princes altered their friendship 
for France, although many people were being burnt and 
hung there on account of religion.^ 

Public opinion in England was filled with “an extreme 
indignation and a marvellous hatred” against the French. 
Nevertheless after two weeks’ hesitation Elizabeth and her 
council decided to accept the explanations of the French 
King, although they knew them to bo false. The council 
did this in a way carefully arranged to be as insulting as 
possible. They told the Ambassador that "they were very 
glad to hear that this deed had been done under the pressure 
of extreme necessity, because, without doubt, it was the 
most enormous deed which had happened upon the earth 
since Jesus Christ; . . . a deed which had violated the word 
of honor of a great king and troubled the royal wedding of 
his sister, ... a deed done against all law, divine and hu- 
man, and that in short faith had been broken. But the ques- 
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tion remained, by whom? They were very glad that I had 
showed them that it was by the subjects.” Elizabeth shared 
the horror of her people and their Scepticism in regard to 
the conspiracy of the Admiral. Nevertheless she did not 
entirely break off the negotiations for the marriage. She 
agreed to see Catherine and her son if they would come over 
to Dover, and in the beginning of November the French 
Ambassador reported that neither the Spaniards nor the 
Huguenots could move the Queen and her council from her 
intention to stand firmly by the alliance with the French 
Crown.^ 

This diplomatic triumph of ttie tortuous diplomacy of 
Catherine was marred by tho failure of her plans at home. 
St. Bartholomew had been followed by the conversion to 
Catholicism of the King of Navarre and the Prince of Conde, 
who at their own humble request were received back into 
the ancient church. This was a great satisfaction to 
Catherine. Tho first time the King of Navarre went to 
mass she stood up to watch him commune and when he took 
the wafer with an air of devotion, she turned to tho Spanish 
Ambassador “with a very loud laugh.” The example of 
their leaders was followed in Paris alone by 527 Huguenots.® 

It is easy to understand why Catherine was so content 
with the situation and thought her greatest problem was 
at last solved. One reason, indeed the chief reason, why 
the Huguenot insurrections had been so hard to suppress, 
was the union in the party of two diverse elements. The 
churches by themselves, although they were able to hold 
or sdze certain cities and to put into the field a force of 
harquebusiers and German mercenary cavalry, could never 
have made head against the Crown. Their armies would 
have been driven across the border as William the Silent's 
armies were driven out of the Netherlands, if it had not 
been for their union with &e younger Bourbon-younger 
Montmorentgr faction of the nobility, which gave them 

‘Letts. IV, 126; La Mothe, V, 121, 128, 142, 194; V. 19. 
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dependable cavalry, captains, and the authority of princes 
of the blood royal as leaders; without which they would 
hardly have received the aid which cainc to them from 
England, Gemaany and Switzerland. Catherine laughed 
because she believed that their leaders were either killed 
or fri^tened out of the Huguenot party, whose other sec- 
tion ^0 could manage by a mixture of fear and conciliation. 
St. Bartholomew was a crushing disaster to tho Huguenot 
party, but not in the way Catherine thought. Tho Hugue- 
not nobles were not exterminated, and their survivors, even 
those who bowed to the storm by recantations whicli 
matched perjury against butchering treachery, were far more 
enraged than frightened. From the point of view of fight- 
ing, the new Huguenot leaders were soon to show themselves 
more skilful than the old ones. 

But there was one loss of the party at St. Bartholomew 
which was never made up. Tliere never was another leader 
who could do what Coligny had done in keeping tho party 
united, in making the two horses of the Huguenot team, 
the nobles and the churches, pull together, Coligny was 
at once a great noble with the tastes and habits of his class 
and a pious and zealous follower of the new Church. He 
never was a puritan, but he willingly bowed his neck to 
the moral discipline of the new organization. He had be- 
come a Huguenot because he was a member of tho Reformed 
church and he drew the sword in her defense, not for the 
advantage of the Huguenot Party. Of the great Huguenot 
nobles there were manifestly a certain number who were 
Huguenots before they became Protestants and who were 
married and baptized their children according to the rites 
of the Reformed church, largely because membership in it 
was one of the badges of their party. Men like Conde and 
Henry of Navarre probably had an intellectual preference 
for the distinctive views of the Calvinistic theologians, but 
they never made even the pretense of submitting their lives 
to the moral discipline of the Calvinistic church and they 
bore with very ill grace the reproaches of pastors or synods 
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which they regarded as impertinent when they were merely 
following the social habits of the other men of their class 
and imitating the example of tiie Kings of France. 

The pastors who were the dominant influence in the 
synods had a pride of their own, different indeed from that 
of the great nobles, but quite as great. Statistics are of 
course not available, but many of them were like Besa, sons 
of families of the lesser nobility or country gentry, the more 
adventurous of whose fathers had for two generations found 
an outlet from the narrow life of the parish in the great 
war between Hapsburg and Valois. When their souls went 
out from traditional beliefs to tread now paths of thought, 
they were clothed in the old family qualities of courage, 
ambition and a dominant temper, and when, after their 
studies in the Theological School of Geneva, they came back 
secretly to France as missionaries of the new doctrine to 
brave death at the stake or the scaffold or by butchering 
mobs, these innate qualities were emphasized rather than 
weakened by the abiding faith that they were the chosen 
messengers of God’s truth to a nation sunk in error. It is 
little to be wondered at that their enemies, even some of 
their partisans, accused the Calvinist ministers of political 
ambition and a desire to rule. In Orleans at the beginning 
of the first civil war some of them had given confident advice 
about the plan of campaign and tried to insist on being 
informed of the most delicate negotiations with Catherine 
for peace. Later one of them struck the Huguenot leader 
de la Noue because he wanted to arrange the surrender of 
La Rochelle on good terras. This disposition made, even on 
observers prejudiced in their favor, a disagreeable impres- 
aon, as when the English Ambassador wrote in 1682: “The 
King has sent away the Jesuits because they showed the 
same disposition as the ministers, when they first came to 
France, to meddle in affairs of state.” These traits were, 
under ^e circumstances, to be expected. Indeed, it is prob- 
able that they are apt to develop in the priests or teachers 
of every religion which, as Calvinism came to do, assumes 
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the right to help the spread of its doctrine by force or 
politics.^ 

That this was a prevalent opinion in regard to the ten- 
dencies of the Calvinist ministers in Franco, appears plainly 
in a satire published twelve years after St. Bartholomew 
by a Politique or moderate Catholic. It is a pretended 
report signed by a joint committee representing “the Vener- 
able Cures and Doctors of the Faculty of Theology of the 
Sorbonne, Paris, and the Highly Respectable Ministers of 
the Reformed Religion,” setting forth with all duo whereases 
and therefores, their entire accord that it is “their right to 
mingle not only in spiritual but also in temporal affairs and 
particularly in affairs of state such as justice, finance and 
war — and to sit in judgment on the actions of princes and 
magistrates.” ^ 

When Coligny was dead there was no one to maintain 
unity between the two sections of the Huguenot party, 
never too easy to make pull together; especially in the in- 
tervals of peace. Their disaccord therefore grew from this 
time on. After Henry of Navarre, who succeeded Coligny 
as the real leader of the Huguenots, had found himself, he 
began to show that he was the greatest leader of fighting 
men France had seen for generations. When the Huguenot 
ministers assumed to reproach him because, after gaining 
at Coutras the first victory in a pitched battle the Hugue- 
nots had ever won in thirty years of war, he had not been 
able to follow up his advantage, he pointed disdainfully to 
the flags of their enemies hanging from the ceiling of the 
haU where the representatives of the Huguenot party were 
assembled. Long before Hiis it was common gossip in 
France that on occasions during a sermon which he found 
tiresome, he had gone out of his way to make plain that 
he was not hearing the preacher.® 

But though the weakening of the union between the two 
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wings of the Huguenot party was finally to destroy the last 
chance of the Reformed religion to establish itself per- 
manently as a large part of the life of the French nation, 
nevertheless the laughter of Catherine was premature. The 
Huguenot party was not destroyed nor its fighting strength 
broken by the slaughter of St. Bartholomew. Before the 
end of November it was evident to the Legate on his jour- 
ney through France that “it would take a long while and 
a great deal of trouble to extinguish the embers of heresy,” 
for by that time a considerable body of Huguenots were 
standing arms in hands ready for a desperate resistance. 
The centres of this last stand of the Huguenots were the 
four strongly fortified cities of Sancerre, Montauban, Nis- 
mes and La Rochelle. In addition, many of the Huguenot 
nobles of the south and east were assembling troops. Among 
these were the six survivors of the so-called “seven vis- 
counts” who had played a prominent part in organizing the 
forces of the south in the last war. They now divided the 
territory up among themselves and carried by surprise or 
assault nineteen small walled towns.^ 

This situation had not come about without the utmost 
efforts on the part of the King and his mother to assure the 
Huguenots that, though he had for the moment suspended 
the Edict, all of the now religion who would live peaceably 
might be assured of liberty of conscience and hope in time 
for the restoration of some rights of worship. Realizing 
that La Rochelle was the Huguenot stronghold and capital, 
the King first wrote the burghers a special letter promising 
that he would allow them to continue their public worship. 
They were anxious to gain time to complete their prepara- 
tions for resistance, and they sent a deputation to tell the 
King that they would obey his orders provided he would 
withdraw all his ships and troops from their neighborhood. 
Meantime he sent them as governor Baron de Biron, a 
well known Politique, whose life might have been in danger 
at St. Bartholomew if he had not trained upon the entrance 
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to the arsenal, of which he was commander, two cannon. 
They sent deputies to meet him and he told them with 
tears in his eyes that he detested the cruelty they had 
suffered, but begged them to see that they were too feeble 
to fight alone the whole forces of the kingdom. It is pos- 
sible that he might have been successful in his mission, 
if just at this time Catherine had not struck another note 
in treating with the Rochellois. One of her close adherents, 
the Baron de la Garde, whose severity had made him par- 
ticularly hateful to all Huguenots ever since the days of 
Francis II, wrote, probably at the orders of Catherine, say- 
ing that an army was following close on the heels of Biron 
and that they had better receive him in peace rather than 
have him enter their walls at its head. While they were 
thus attacked alternately by threats and caresses, a mob 
massacred 264 Huguenots in Bordeaux. After this the 
Rochellois turned a deaf ear to another royal messenger 
and two more edicts promising protection to the Protes- 
tants. The intensity of their fear and hate is shown by the 
fact that they wrote offering to acknowledge Elizabeth as 
their "sovereign queen and natural princess” if she would 
protect “her people of that Guienne which has belonged to 
her from all eternity.” ^ 

Catherine and her son, despairing of persuading the 
Huguenots of the south to submit, began to get ready to 
conquer them. Before the end of the year La Rochelle 
was invested by land and sea. At the same time war broke 
out in Dauphiny and Languedoc and the siege of Sancerre 
was begun. The King did not have forces enough to 
attack at the same time the other two Huguenot cities of 
refuge. This renewal of the civil war imperilled what 
Catherine’s diplomacy had accomplished in England and 
what it was trying to accomplish in 'Germany. For this 
reason, if for no other, the King would have kept any prom- 
ise he made to the Huguenots, but every effort to induce 
them to accept the result of St. Bartholomew, broke down 
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before their wrath and deep rooted distrust. The governor 
of Languedoc reported to the King in the end of October, 
'‘the people of Montauban say tlrey’d rather die in a body 
fighting for their lives, than put themselves in the hands 
of their murderers.” A pamphlet was published at La 
Rochelle expressing the opinion of many of the miiiisters 
of the city that to take any Catholic prisoners was to imitate 
the sin of Saul with Agag. They should all be put to death 
as the irreconcilable enemies of God, even when they had 
surrendered under promise that their lives should be spared, 
because no promise was valid which was made against God. 
The open acceptance by some Calvinist ministers of the 
doctrine that faith ought not to be kept with heretics, which 
had been so often charged with horror against some ortho- 
dox theologians by Protestant apologeles, is an unmistak- 
able sign of the terrible anger which possessed their souls.^ 

Their anger centered on Catherine, for some people were 
ready to excuse the King, partially, because he was scarcely 
more than a boy who had always been dependent on his 
mother. The idea that the life of Catherine had from her 
very girlhood been stained with prodigious crimes dates 
from this time. It was not recorded before nor is there any 
reason to believe that it was entertained. This picture of 
Catherine as a person not human in her wickedness, has 
almost in our own day been vividly printed upon the imag- 
ination of mankind by the genius of two writers of fiction, 
Dumas in his novels, -and Balzac, who though he essayed to 
write biography had examined only easily accessible sources, 
not with an eye single to historic truth, but mstinctively 
searching for picturesque or dramatic matter. The ma- 
terial for their picture came largely from pamphlets written 
against her out of the horror and wrath aroused in the minds 
of the friends of those who died by the treacherous cruelty 
of St. Bartholomew. The most striking of these is "The 
Marvellous Account of the Life, Actions and Conduct of 
Catherine de Medicis ” This says her people came from 
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the very dregs of Florence and lived for a long time in vile 
alleys of tlie slums, until a barber’s surgeon of their number 
assumed the name of Medicis (medecin) and took for his 
arms six pills Xthe balls of the Medicis arms). The family 
descended from him incarnated the worst vices of the 
conscienceless people of Florence and rose to power by the 
deepest crimes. The astrologers predicted at her birth that 
she would bring ruin to the family into which she was 
married; which made her parents resolve never to give her 
in marriage. This wise resolution was broken, after her 
parents’ death, by her uncle, who wanted to use her as a 
pawn in his political game. As a young bride she poisoned 
her brother-in-law in order to make her husband heir to the 
throne of France and indulged in secret pleasures and 
detestable practices. She was the cause of the conspiracy 
of Amboise in hopes of destroying the Guise. When that 
failed, she turned against the conspirators, encouraged the 
bloody executions which followed, and poisoned the Vidame 
of Chartres in prison. When, at the death of Francis 11, 
her little son Charles IX became king, she tried her best to 
destroy his naturally good diaracter in order to keep au- 
thority in her own hands and used freely the honor of the 
young ladies of her court to debauch the King of Navarre 
and great nobles who might be useful or'dangerous to her. 
She rejoiced greatly when the King of Navarre was killed 
in the siege of Rouen. Having been secretly a Huguenot 
before, she then became a Catholic and sent to the Prince 
of Condd some perfume which, if he had smelt it, would 
have killed him. His doctor, however, suspected the deadly 
ruse, smelt it cautiously and brou^t on a terrible inflam- 
mation of the face, gave a little of it to a dog and the dog 
died. When she took the King qn his journey around 
the kingdom, she spent her time in secretly urging the 
Catholic nobility to 6xterminaf;e the Huguenots. She ar- 
ranged the meeting at Moulins In the hope that the leaders 
of the Huguenots and the Guise would quarrel and exter- 
minate each other, thus freeing her from the control of both. 
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She had planned through her son the Duke of Anjou to 
murder the Prince of Conde on a hunting party and she 
succeeded in poisoning the Prince of Porcien by a drug 
prepared by the same skillful poisoner who had prepared 
the perfume. She then succeeded in persuading the Hugue- 
nots that all these crimes really came from the Duke of 
Guise and tliey began the second civil war. Between the 
second and third war she planned to seize the Huguenot 
chiefs. (This charge as we know was true.) She then sent 
agents to poison the entire Huguenot army and gave one 
of them ten thousand francs to buy poison. When this 
failed she tried to bribe servants of the Prince of Conde, 
the Admiral and his brother to poison their masters and 
succeeded in poisoning the Admiral's brother. She then 
sent the assassin who shot de Mouy, During all these wars 
she continually urged battle because she wished to destroy 
the French nobility and whenever she got news of a battle, 
even though fifty Catholics had been slain to three Hugue- 
not gentlemen, she always laughed aloud with joy. When 
her daughter Margaret showed harmless pleasure in the 
society of the agreeable young Duke of Guise, Catherine 
persuaded her two sons that die Duke was presumptuously 
trying to marry their sister and they made up their minds 
to kill him. When he escaped their ambuscade, the King 
at her suggestion gave a dagger to his bastard half-brother 
in order that he might assassinate the Duke. She planned 
to massacre all the Huguenots at the marriage of her son 
the King to the daughter of the Emperor. At the very time 
when she was on the most friendly terms with the Admiral, 
she poisoned his brother, the Cardinal of ChStillon, in Eng- 
land. She planned the marriage of her daughter Margaret 
for the purpose of massacring ^e Huguenote and poisoned 
the mother of the groom beforehand in order to get her out 
of the way. She planned a massacre of all the Politiques 
in the royal army during the siege of Da Rochelle. After 
peace had been made with La Rochelle, she planned a 
treacherous surprise of the city and a contemporaneous 
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massacre of the chiefs of the Catholic nobility of Prance. 
When tho plot failed, she wrote that the agents she had sent 
to conduct that surprise were common law breakers who 
should be punished with the utmost severity. After this 
she twice sent Maurevel, tho assassin of Coligny, to shoot 
the Duke of Montmorency. These deeds were not cast in 
Catherine’s teeth before St. Bartholomew and the violence 
of tho language of the indictment here coldly summarized 
ought to have put every reader of later generations on his 
guard, against believing Catherine guilty of crimes which 
were never committed, many of them from motives which 
her letters show she never had. But it is not possible to 
expect balanced judgment from men suffering from such an 
access of passion as that which produced, for example, the 
following epigram ; “The vengeance of God made the dogs 
eat Jezebel, but when Catherine dies not even the dogs will 
touch her carrion.” ^ The sudden revelation given by St. 
Bartholomew of the terrible potentiality of her heart for 
evil, made people jump to the false conclusion that, for 
many years before, it must have been expending energy in 
planning or committing infernal crimes. 

Immediately after St. Bartholomew the Huguenots 
began to develop another sort of literary attack which men- 
aced Catherine's power. Their opponents had from the 
beginning accused them of cloaking political rebellion under 
pretense of religious liberty. They had deduced this accu- 
sation from the general principle that variation in religion 
threatened the unity of the state whose foundation was 
the ancient maxim, “un Dieu, un Roi, une loi, une foi,” 
frequently engraved over the gates of French cities. They 
had also supported it by the fact that in some of the early 
troubles of a limited district, the insurrection of the perse- 
cuted had been associated with agrarian and class attacks 
upon the chiteaux of the seigneurs. The intellectual 
leaders of the Reformed Chur-oh had been most anxious to 
refute ibis charge. Calvin, in the preface of his Institutes, 
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denounced to Francis I as a slander the idea that they 
wished to wrest the sceptre out of the hands of kings. He 
was inclined at first to the doctrine of passive resistance 
and had some hesitation in working out a theory of armed 
defense against the edicts of the King, under the lead of 
the princes of the blood who had a hereditary duty to 
defend the rights of the nation. Very advanced political 
ideas on constitutional monarchy were indeed suggested 
by the cahiers of the Estates of Pontoise (1561) — an assem- 
bly of so strong a Huguenot tinge that the influence of 
Coligny was able to get from it what Catherine wanted — 
but these ideas had not, before the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew (1672), been developed by a single one of the 
numerous Huguenot pamphleteers with "pens that cut as 
well as their swords.” ^ 

A new generation of apologetes had now arisen to defend 
the Huguenot cause; aU laymen who began to shift their 
efforts from personal denunciation, religious coniroversy 
or the discussion of grievances, to the field of politics and 
to base the right of resistance to oppressive laws on flxe idea 
that the King is not absolute, but restrained by the 
sovereignty of the nation, A dozen important Ixeatises of 
this nature were printed wifliin five or six years of St. 
Bartholomew; more than half of them within eighteen 
months of it. The “Franco Gallia” of Francis Hotman, an 
exiled professor of Roman law at Geneva, attempted to 
prove historically that France was a constitutional mon- 
archy, with a crown not hereditary but elective, and that the 
Estates General had power not only to choose, but to depose, 
the King. His excursus on the Salic law and the missies 
which the rule of women had, in ancient times, brought to 
France, was filled with what every reader felt to be deadly 
allusions to Catherine. “The Political Dialogue” began a 
striking trio of pamphlets by an account of an alleged 
conversation of a certain Chevalier Poncet, introduced to 
the Kong and Catherine by her Italian favorite, Birague. 

^Rel. I, 2, p. 172 (lS47)i de imode, 1, 187. 
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Poncet, who was a great traveller, describes the best method 
to make the kings of France ‘as absolute as the sultans of 
Turkey. A pretended answer, entitled “The Antidote,” 
gave a chance for a new attack called “The Rock Cristal 
Spectacles,” which directly charged the alleged Poncet with 
persuading the King to St. Bartholomew and to a number of 
poisonings to carry out the plan of replacing the nobility, 
the natural guards and limits of the King’s aufhority, by 
janissaries. “The Appeal for Liberty against Tyrants” was 
an abstract discussion of the right of resistance. Similar 
pamphlets whose tone is indicated by their titles were 
“Turkish France or the Anti-Machiavelli," “The Tocsin 
against the Massaerers,” “The Discourse on the Method of 
Ruling Well,” “Concerning the Right of Magistrates,” etc. 

An additional motive for this transference of the contro- 
versy to the field of abstract politics and the open or con- 
cealed attack on the influence of Catherine and her Italian 
advisers, was the desire to make a close alliance with the 
new party of the Malcontents or Politiques— moderate 
Catholics headed by Francis Montmorency, eldest son of the 
dead Constable. It has often been asserted that the Hugue- 
not movement was essentially a political rebellion cloaked 
by religion. It is true, on the nontrary, that after twelve 
years of struggle a rebellion in the defense of religious doc- 
trines or for their propagation, began to seek finally a 
political theory for ite justification. This judgment on the 
true inwardness of the Huguenot movement seems to be 
made certain by the fact that, twelve years later, when the 
murder of Henry III made the Huguenot leader, Henry of 
Navarre, hereditary King and the majority of the nation 
were opposed to crowning a hOTetic, the Huguenot political 
writers abruptly took up the theory of divine right while 
their antagonists, the Jesuits, defended the national 
sovereignty by all the arguments of the “Franco Gallia” and 
“The Appeal for Liberty against Tyrants.” ^ 

IV Thou, V, Hi d’Aubignd, IV, 189; Armatrong, Eng. Hist. Eev., 
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There was a worse danger confronting Catherine than the 
renewal of the revolt of the Huguenots, inflamed with a 
hatred more terrible than any the war had yet developed — 
a danger as yet unknown to her. Rebellion had broken 
out in her own family and her youngest son, the Duke of 
Alengon, was thinking of heading a revolution. Imme- 
diately after the massacre, a messenger was sent to Elizabeth 
from the Count of Montgomery, who had escaped from it 
by the speed of his horse, urging the continuance of the plan 
to marry Alengon. Ho was to tell the Queen from the Duke 
that what had happened in Paris was so entirely without 
his assistance or consent that he had lost in it some of his 
household and many of his friends. If the Queen would 
marry him, the whole of Normandy, both Catholic and 
Protestant, would follow him and come over to the English 
Crown. Later a letter from Alengon himself assured Eliza- 
beth he wanted “to become leader of the Protestants of the 
world against all comers.” This assurance that Alengon had 
nothing to do with the massacre is true. No reporter men- 
tions his name in connection with it and Corbinelli, an exiled 
Florentine, wrote from the court : “Anjou was always much 
attached to Guise, the other (brother) to Montmorency and 
this I believe was the reason why in connection with the 
great ni^t ‘Coelo te solum Phoebe relinquens’ is to be 
noticed.” The line is quoted from Catullus’ Epithalamium 
on the marriage of Thetis and Peleus. Apollo would not 
come to the wedding and this is a typical humanist way 
of saying that Alengon had nothing to do with the mas- 
sacre.^ 

During the siege of La Rochelle the reckless lad (he was 
only nineteen) discussed with the sixteen-year-old Viscount 
of Turenne all sorts of plans. Now they wanted to carry 
ofi the four hundred ex-Huguenot gentlemen in the camp 
and raise the standard of general revolt, now they planned 
to desert to the RocheUois, now to embark on the auxiliary 

‘Cal. F. 1672, p. 174, 176, pntd. de la Ferrifere (3), Rajna. pntd, 2458, 
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fleet which Montgomery, without the official knowledge of 
Elizabeth, had. prepared in England and brought to the 
relief of La Eochelle. Turenne writes in his memoirs that 
once when he had hidden in the sleeve of his shirt a note 
to be smuggled to the commander of La Rochelle, the 
treason was nearly discovered, for his master’s next older 
brother, the Duke of Anjou, took him playfully by the arm 
and felt the paper. He unbuttoned his cuff and took it out, 
but Turenne, seeing his terrible danger, at once sprang upon 
him and took it away, saying that it was a letter which had 
come from a woman at court and he wouldn’t let him see the 
handwriting for anything in the world.'' 

Meanwhile Catherine, in entire ignorance of this danger- 
ous disposition of her youngest son, was continuing her 
plans for the greatness of her second son, the Duke of Anjou, 
and backing with all her ability his candidacy for the 
throne of Poland. It was necessary to conciliate the vote, 
not only of the Protestant Polish nobles but of the Protes- 
tant princes of Germany. She used Gaspard Schomberg, 
brought up as a page in her household and now a colonel 
of royal German mercenaries, as her secret agent among 
them. At first they refused to accept the official explana- 
tions of St. Bartholomew. But, as time went on, they 
evidently went through the same course of reasoning as 
Elizabeth and began to feel that, although these state- 
ments were manifestly false, it would be better to act as if 
they were true. Some of them, therefore, used their influ- 
ence privately in favor of the election of the Duke of Anjou. 
The Landgrave of Hesse sent word to Catherine that, be- 
cause of his great frienddiip for her husband, he would 
always remain her friend and the friend of all Frenchmen, 
and the letters which he wrote to the widow of the previous 
King of Poland were of great help to Anjou’s candidacy. 
Catherine was also helped by one of the many dwarfs whom 
she had always kept in her court, a Pole by the namfl of 

‘Bouaion (Turenne), 886, 388. 
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Crasosky, who had returned to Poland duortly before with 
a competency.^ 

In another quarter the diplomatic agents of Catherine 
met with less success in re-^tablishing the conditions that 
had been destroyed by St. Bartholomew. The Erench 
Ambassador at Constantinople was on his way home after 
having negotiated a treaty with Turkey against Spain, by 
which the Sultan agreed to put at the command of the 
King of France a fleet of 200 galleys. The news of St. 
Bartholomew, which met him as he reached the shores of 
the Adriatic, struck him like a thunder bolt. He wrote to 
one of the secretaries of state that the King had thrown 
away the chance of destroying forever the power of Spain 
and becoming "the greatest arbiter of princes whom Europe 
had seen for a thousand years.” Supposing of course that 
France intended to throw herself into the arms of Spam 
in a movement for the suppression of Plrotestantism in 
Europe, he did two things, started back to Constantinople 
where he thought his presence would now be necessary and 
forwarded to Catherine the draft of the treaty, writing her; 
"Sell this agreement very dear to those to whom, if it had 
been carried into execution, it would have brought total 
ruin” (the Spaniards). On his return to Constantinople 
he was ordered to urge the Sultan to promote die election 
of the brother of the King of France to the throne of 
Poland, by sending word that if the nobles elected any other 
king “he would be his enemy forever.” But the Sultan 
naturally thought that St. Bartholomew was the sign that 
France was about to make a close alliance with Spain. The 
best the French Ambassador could ever get was a letter 
from the Grand Vizier, recommending the Polish nobles to 
choose one of their own number for king, with the para- 
graph that, in case they couldn’t do this, Turkey would not 
be averse to seeing the election of the brother of the King 
of France, his friend and ally.* 

*De Thou. IV. 7«; B. N. 0. O. 0, I, 338; Nwt. Lev- TO, m, 
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THE POLISH CROWN. GRANDIOSE PLANS 

The siege of La Rochelle was of course a great hindrance 
to the negotiations among the German princes in favor 
of Anjou’s candidacy for tiie throne of Poland, and Cath- 
erine used every effort to assure them that the city was 
besieged, not at all for religious reasons, but simply because 
it had refused to obey the King. She was very anxious 
therefore to get a capitulation as soon as possible. The King 
wrote his brother that he would do anything that was the 
least bit reasonable to get possession of the city. But he 
also told him that he wanted to escape from tliat subjection 
in which he had up to the present point in his reign been 
held and to be able to reign as an absolute king, like his 
predecessors. Catherine explained what this meant in a 
conversation with the Venetian Ambassador: “We want to 
see if we can arrange peace without permitting the practice 
of their religion. We do not want for the present to lay any 
burden upon consciences, but only to stop these congrega- 
tions from meeting; which will be to take away the germs of 
aU trouble.” At the same time Catherine had no idea of 
having any cruelty exercised at La Rochelle when it surren- 
dered. She indignantly repudiated the suggestion of the 
Florentine Ambassador that they should give him a good 
number of the Huguenot prisoners to row the Duke’s galleys 
and forbade him even to speak to the King about it.^ 

The only difficulty about this plan of the King was that 
the bemeged people and their allies through the south of 
France would not adopt it, and the alternate suggestion 
that the city diould be taken by assault, its fortifications 

*B, N. Nouvb. Acqs., 6003 f. 44, f. 127; It,, 17?§ f. 27, f. 6, 
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dismantled and the entire royal army then sent to subdue 
the revolt in Languedoc, was blocked, not only by the 
desperate resistance of the besieged, but also by the quarrels 
which lamed the action of the royal forces. The most seri- 
ous of these quarrels was that between the Duke of Anjou 
and his younger brother, the Duke of Alengon, which be- 
came so violent that his mother and brother tried to think 
of some excuse to recall Alengon from the camp. This 
quarrel among her sons was to bring Catherine what was 
doubtless the greatest sorrow and disappointment of her 
life and to reopen in a new and more dangerous form those 
wars about religion which she had hoped to end by the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. But it was some months 
before she suspected how far Hiis bitter rivalry between her 
own children had gone.^ 

Catherine was very much agitated during this desperate 
siege by the thought of the danger which her sons ran and 
she wrote to Marshal Cosse twice to warn them not to 
expose themselves unnecessarily. They would, probably, 
listen to him because, having fought with their father, “he 
knew what was becoming in a prince on the field of battle.” 
The news of the death of the Duke of Aumale, killed in the 
trenches, threw her into a perfect angui^ of fear. She 
wrote again to Coss4, Montpensier, and Nevers to prevent 
her sons, if necessary by force, from exposing themselves 
and running the risk of common soldiers. But in spite of 
her angui^, Catherine stood firmly by her resolution not 
to offer any terms but liberty of conscience with the sup- 
pression of heretic worship and the banishment of all the 
ministers.® 

This resolution was changed by the arrival of what she 
regarded as extraordinarily good news. When one of her 
ladies-in-waiting came into her room and said, “1 salute 
you as the mother of the King of Poland,” Catherine began 

‘B. N. It. 1738 f. 12, Nouvs. Aoqs. 6003 f. 63; Arch. V«t„ 38 June, 
30 May, 1673. 
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to weep for joy. It was an unexpected victory over the 
three other candidates in the field and to obtain it the 
Bishop of Valence had been obliged to make all sorts of 
promises to the electors. The new king was bound to bring 
all his French revenues, about four hundred tiiousand 
florins, to Poland and to spend them for the benefit of the 
state. He must pay the state debt out of his own money 
and also the back pay for the army. He must arm a fleet 
on the Baltic and bring to Poland four thousand Gascon 
harquebusiers, whose pay must be furnished for one year 
by France. He must restore to its ancient splendor the 
Academy of Cracow, bringing the best professors from 
France and Italy and he must also pay the expenses each 
year of a hundred young Polish gentlemen who were to be 
sent to finish their education in France. He further agreed 
to such restrictions upon the royal power that what was 
offered him was "in truth nothing but the presidency for 
life of a republic, under the title of a king.” Even under 
the best conditions the possession of the crown of Poland 
was for the heir apparent of the throne of France nothing 
but an encumbrance and an expense. Catherine had been 
warned of this by Marshal Tavannes, the best living soldier 
of France, who had been in the royal service ever since as a 
mere boy he was taken prisoner with her father-in-law 
Francis I at the battle of Pavia.* 

But Catherine’s shrewdness was always in abeyance 
whenever her ambition for her children was at stake and 
this was particularly the case with Anjou, who was the 
“apple of her eye and the darling of her soul.” She treated 
Tavannes* common sense as if it were rustic simplicity and 
wrote to her son; “ie hm homme doesn’t want to go be- 
yond his own dung hill or to see you too great as long as 
he lives. I should be of his opinion if I didn’t love your 
honor and grandeur more than my pleasure, for I am not 
one of those mothers who love their children selfishly; I 
love you in order to see you the first in grandeur and honor 

‘NoaiUefl L. «td. 346; B. N. It. 1728 f. 29; Noaolles, 331. See N. 
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and reputation. . . Reasons for stopping the civil war 
based on general considerations of the good of the kingdom 
of France had seemed insuflScient to Catherine, but as soon 
as she heard that her second son was elected King of Poland 
she felt at once that it was now better to close the siege of 
La RocheUe, at any cost. The King agreed with her, for he 
was envious of the military reputation which his brother 
had already won by the battles of Moncontour and Jarnac 
and anxious to have him go to Poland. He therefore offered 
very fair terms to the three associated cities of La Rochelle, 
Montauban and Nismes. Their inhabitants were to have 
the free exercise of their religion. All Protestants in the 
kingdom were to have complete oblivion for everything. 
All gentlemen of the new religion had the right to have their 
marriage ceremonies perfermed and their children baptized 
in their own way. Any who were not content had full lib- 
erty to sell or rent their property and live outside the king- 
dom. These terms were afterwards extended to the town of 
Sancerre, which had endured a long blockade in which the 
inhabitants had eaten chopped straw cooked in candle 
grease, saddles and straps boiled, the grated horns of oxen 
and goats and even the feet of wild boars, which had been 
nailed up for years as hunting trophies.^ 

This peace did not end the war, which during these two 
sieges had spread sporadically over all the south of France, 
where the Huguenots held about sixty fortified plac^. The 
causes of this sporadic and scattered revolt were not simply 
religious. The discipline of the royal troops was so bad 
that they plundered right and left, friend as well as foe, and 
the cities were afraid to receive thean in garrison. This dis- 
content was increased by the great pressure of taxation. 
The estates of Brittany d^anded release from it and in 
Languedoc the rebels were supported by many Cathohca 
whose demands included the reduction of taxation to what 
it was in the time of Louis XI. The discontent with taxa- 


‘Bel. L 4, pp, 26a 306; Neg. Tobo., m, 644, 879; Aroh. Vat, Er., 1, 20S; 
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tion was enormously emphasized by the pressure of famine, 
caused by the universal failure of the harvest brought about 
by the incessant rain. The great rise in the price of bread 
made Catherine appoint the first president of the Parlement 
of Paris head of a commission to investigate its causes. He 
reported that the root of the trouble was “the avarice of the 
merchants of this city” who had been buying from the 
seigneurs for future delivery on small advances and then 
selling their options. “Unlawful things have been done in 
this speculation whidx has enormously enriched the dealers 
and they ought to be punished.” Acting on the laws against 
the monopoly of grain, he compelled the sale of a part of 
the wheat with which one man had filled his house from 
garret to cellar. But such expedients were only temporary 
relief for a situation which depended upon other causes 
beside the vices of men.* 

The ceremonies connected with the reception of the 
Polish delegates sent to notify the King of his election, 
gave Catherine an opportunity for one of those great public 
entertainments, which, together with the laying out of 
gardens and planning of new palaces, seem to have been 
the chief distractions of her laborious life. The newly 
elected King made a solemn entry into Paris in a procession 
that was a blaze of color. It was followed by a magnificent 
supper given by the Queen Mother in her new palace of 
the Tuileries with a garden fite. As a needless display of 
extravagant hospitality, Catherine had cut down a number 
of great trees in order to make place for a pavilion. In it 
there was held a masque: a large silvered rock was prom- 
enaded through the company, on niches of which there 
were seated sixteen young ladies of the court dressed to 
represent the provinces of Prance. They descended from 
the rock, recited verses and danced a ballet, first masked and 
then unmadred. A ball followed and, used as they were 
to the lavirii hospitality of their own country, the Poles 

*B. N. It. 1728 f. 16, 39. 96. 129, fds. fr. 3224 f. 82, 105. 3246 f. 23; 
Nouve. Acqs., 6001 f. 76, 6002 f. 88; O. O. C. 7 f. 491; A. N. K. 1631 f. 93, 
1632 f, 70; Cal. P, 1673, p. 896; Ardi. Vat., 16 May, 
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admitted that they had never seen anything to compare 
with the magnificence of this entertainment.^ 

Of course all this cost money and although Henry re- 
fused to swear to two of the articles confirmed by his 
Ambassador, that he would pay the debts of the kingdom 
and bring all his revenues to be spent there, the initial 
expenses of the new King were enormous. Fifty thousand 
florins were distributed among the ambassadors. The single 
item of jewels was a heavy one. Some of the finest jewels 
of the crown were in pawn in Italy and Catherine vainly 
tried to get them released without paying the sums due. 
In spite of this, however, she was able to hand over a rather 
big jewel casket to her best loved son. For some months 
before the election she had been considering the purchase 
at Venice of a large number of pearls. She now decided 
to take them, 151 at a hundred 6cus apiece, to be paid for 
in a year. At this rate the money which was voted by ihe 
assembly of the clergy, eight hundred thousand crowns for 
the journey of the King of Poland, two hundred thousand 
crowns to the Queen Mother, did not go very far and the 
pressure of taxation increased. A tax was laid on woolen 
cloth, every bale of which had to be sealed before it could 
be sold, and new taxes were levied on Paris. Rioting was 
feared in Paris, and, throu^out the kingdom, discontent 
enormously increased. It was directed against the Italians 
into whose hands Catherine had confided the management 
of her finances. The overwhelming Italian influence in 
planning St. Bartholomew was perfectly well understood by 
this time and the enormous wealth gained in a few years 
by Catherine’s favorites was ihe cause of great suspicion, 
which had been growing ever since the Estates of Orleans 
asked Francis II to promote in his service French gentle- 
men rather than foreigners.® 

Certainly there was good reason for the suspiaon of 

^NoaiU$s, qtd., U, 376; Arch. Vat., 29 Sept.; de Thou, V, 8; d’Aubignl, 
rV, 178; B. N. It, 1738 f. 132. 
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undue favoritism on the part of Catherine. Birague had 
come to IVance as a poor Milanese lawyer; he had only 
taken out naturalization papers eight years before and he 
was now succeeding the great I’Hospital as Chancellor of 
likance. Twelve of his relatives had received oflSces in the 
service of the state. Orazio Rucellai represented a younger 
branch of the great banking firm of Lyons, Florence and 
Constantinople. He had been in France only seven years, 
but he was now the Queen’s light hand man in finance and 
had already gone far in making those profits which enabled 
him after twenty-three years, to carry back to Italy the 
enormous fortune of seventeen hundred thousand Uvres. 
Sardini was a native of Lucca, who had established a bank 
at Lyons at the beginning of the reign of Henry II. He 
had married, as we have seen, that one of Catherine’s young 
women-in-waiting who had been the mistress of the Prince 
of Condd. He entered into Catherine’s service and she 
used him continually in financial affairs, granting him 
at the same time all sorts of privileges andL concessions. 
He had a handsome hdtel opposite the royal chffteau at 
Blois. Ajaceto, who came to France with a very modest 
sum of money, became, through Catherine’s favor, the head 
of the custom house and was able at his marriage to settle 
three or four hundred thousand ecus on his wife. Antonio 
Gondi came to Lyons in his youth and engaged in commerce, 
his widow became a favorite of Catherine who made one 
of her sons general of the galleys of France, another bishop 
of Paris, and a third Duke and Marshal. 

The general dislike of Italians, as leeches of the kingdom, 
had, some time before, begun to take the form of epigrams 
like this one on Sardini; “Th^ who were once sardines 
have now become great whales; so do the little fidies of 
Italy flourish in France.” The dislike of them was now 
beginning to take a very much more dangerous form. In 
the middle of the summer Camille Strozzi, one of Cath- 
erine’s proteges, wrote her a memoir on the ceoeseity of 

=‘Pifi0t, B. 57 ff. 138, 135; de moaf, 1, 364, 
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putting a stop to the rumor which was current that a St. 
Bartholomew was ready to be executed upon all the Italians 
in France. It is doubtful whether Catherine was too much 
concerned about all this. Even in the most serious financial 
crises, she had always been reckless about her personal 
expenses and she died leaving her own affairs in great dis- 
order. She probably regarded the election to the Polish 
throne as a family matter anyway and continued to spare 
no expense in regard to it. As to the anti-Italian feeling, 
she felt sure that she had a sufficient force of guards to 
prevent it from becoming too dangerous to any of her 
favorites.^ 

It was always the case with Catherine that, wh^e her 
children were concerned, the horizon of possibility spread 
to her imagination far beyond the limits of fact. She now 
became absorbed in the dream of making the throne of 
Poland a stepping stone to something hi^er. What if she, 
“the merchant’s daughter,” who had risen to be the mother 
of kings and queens, should become the mother of an 
emperor and put her darling Henry into a position which 
would give him the ceremonial precedence over all the 
potentates of the earth? This was not a new idea to 
Catherine, but after the Polish election it began to take 
definite shape in her mind. She thought she could probably 
count, in case of the death of the Emperor, on Ihree out 
of the seven electors of Germany. But if the Imperial 
crown was to be won it could only be done by some sort 
of a combination between the German Protestants and the 
moderate Catholics. She had known for some months that 
Philip of Spain was trying to play precisely the same game. 
In order to gain the title of King of the Romans (the elected 
heir apparent to the empire) he had promised to reunite 
the Netherlands to the empire, to remove aU Spaniards 
from them, and to pardon and restore the Prince of Orange. 
This would extend to the Netherlands the edict of tolera- 
tion which then prevailed in the Empire. It v^as of course 

*De I’Estoile, 1, 20; B. N. Bib. du Roy, 8677, 2. 
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not only ambition, but also self defense for France to oppose 
this plan.^ 

The best way to oppose it would have been to back a 
German Protestant or moderate Catholic for the office of 
Emperor, but Catherine had preferred to consider the possi- 
bility of renewing the league with the Prince of Orange 
which had been rejected before the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew and apparently destroyed forever by that event. 
She had begun by allowing Louis of Nassau to enroll har- 
quebusiers secretly in France and she had also promised him 
a subsidy. In addition she offered to enter into a league 
with the German princes if they would declare openly for 
the Prince of Orange. On receiving this hint, the Prince of 
Orange offered to France the following terms; if France 
would declare openly for him, the provinces of Holland and 
Zealand would swear allegiance to the French Crown at 
once, with the condition that both Ptotestant and Roman 
Catholic worship should always be free in them. Or, if the 
King of France would lend him secretly 300,000 ecus, he 
would promise to transfer to his allegiance immediately any 
cities he might capture and, at the end of the war, the prov- 
inces of Holland and Zealand. He would also agree not to 
make peace with the King of Spain without the consent of 
the Khag of France.® 

In transmitting these offers to the Queen Mother her 
agent Schomberg wrote: 

“Madame: 

“The safety of the state, the ruin of the chief enemy of 
the King, the firm alliance of the German princes, the over- 
throw of all the designs of the House of Austria and the 
sum of all you desire, is now in your hands. If you let 
this splendid prize escape I do not believe you will ever 
have another chance to get it.” At that time, however, 
Catherine, whatever verbal offers she mi^t make, had no 
real intention of doing anylhiag which would provoke the 

* A. N. K. 1S31; Axoh, Vat. 2 Deo., 1673; Groen, IV, 30; Letts. IV, 198. 

*Groen, IV, 50. 
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King of Spain to war. This resolution was confirmed, per- 
haps caused, by the written advice of one of her most trusted 
counselors, MorviUier, president of the council, who had 
been so influential in leading the council to reject Coligny's 
plan for war against Spain before St. Bartholomew. He 
said that neither the German princes nor Orange were to be 
trusted and that France was not strong enough to fight 
Spain. He advised, therefore, giving a friendly answer to 
the agent of the Prince of Orange but doing nothing else. In 
spite of the secrecy in which this intrigue was conducted, 
Spain suspected something and succeeded in buying the 
illegitimate son of one of the German princes who was act- 
ing as one of Catherine’s agents among them, so that he 
was regularly reporting to Spain. Catherine suspected this, 
however, and ordered the courier of the Spanish Embassy 
stopped on the road and robbed of his dispatches. What 
she read made her throw the spy into prison, though she 
thought it better not to take any other step against him. 
Spain complained bitterly of this violation of rights, but 
Catherine told the Ambassador that the courier had been 
plundered by the Huguenots.^ 

Of course, in any attempt to beat Spain in a future 
election for ihe Empire, the marriage of the new King of 
Poland might prove of the greatest importance and Cath- 
erine consulted the Venetian Ambassador about it. Now 
Venice would have been very much afraid of the King of 
Spain on the throne of the Empire, and, remembering the 
League of Cambray, did not want a close alliance between 
France and Spain. Her Ambassador therefore advised 
Catherine tiiat tiie daughter of the Duke of Saxony would 
be the best match for her son. When she asked him “what 
shall we do about religion?” he told her that could easily 
be arranged. When the Emperor Charles V sent word to 
Maurice of Saxony that he must become a Catholic, Maurice 
replied, “If the Emperor will make me an Elector, I will be 

*Groen, IV, 43, 117; B, N, Nouvs. Acqe, 6003 f. 74 fds. ft, 3318; It. 
1728 f. 22, 26. 
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of any religion he wants me to be.” In the same way, the 
Ambassador continued, his descendant will become a 
Catholic in order to become the wife of the King of Poland. 
“The Queen Mother laughed at these examples” and sent 
the Huguenot Pregoso, who had so often been her messenger 
to the Protestants, to push the marriage. It was the com- 
mon gossip at the court that her object was to further the 
chance of the King of Poland as a candidate at the next 
Diet of the Empire to the title of King of the Romans. 
At the same time she expressed the utmost surprise when 
the Ambassador of Spain, in an interview in the garden of 
the Tuileries, indignantly charged her with making peace 
with La Rochelle in order to’ intrigue with the German 
princes and Orange for a secret attack upon Handers.* 

The situation at the French court and the secret of 
Catherine’s character, which from whatever angle you 
approach it, nearly always displays the same dominant 
traits, is shrewdly described at this crisb in a report of 
de Lumbres who had visited her as an agent of Louis of 
Nassau: “The best way to keep the Queen Mother in your 
interest is to write letters to the King saying everything 
possible of her honesty and usefulness and the necessity of 
keeping the administration in her hands: only of course 
this must be done cleverly and naturally. Similar letters 
must be written to her urging her, now that the departure 
of her two sons is about to leave her alone, to watch very 
closely the council of the King in order to prevent avarice, 
ambition and party feelings from destroying everything on 
the pretense of the public good, urging upon her also that 
this authority belongs to her by the right of natuore.” As 
a matter of fact, after the brief attempts to emancipate 
himself from his mother's control in the conspiracy of 
Tuscany and under the influence of the Admiral, the Kiug 
followed her lead with great docility, and Catherine “carried 
the weight of all public business.” To any suggestion that 

*B. N, It. 1728 f. 33; Cal. P. 1878, p. 396; Aroh. Vat., 12 Jidy. 1873. 
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she TTiigh t lose her authority ia the state she was abnor- 
mally sensitive.^ 

There was now a strong and repeated demand fpr the 
assembly of the Estates General to reform justice and the 
finances and because of the universal discontent with taxar 
tion. Catherine was very much opposed to this meeting be- 
cause, in the first place, financial accounts would then have 
to be rendered and, in the second place, she might meet 
another attempt like that she had defeated with the help 
of Coligny at Pontoise in 1561, to deprive her of authority. 
It was therefore given out at first, that there would be a 
nominated assembly to which nobody could come unless 
summoned by the King and that the governors of the 
provinces and deputies from the Parlements of the kingdom 
would be called. Even this limited assembly was postponed 
from time to time and finally simmered down to represen- 
tatives of the Parlement of Paris and some fifteen delegates 
from various provinces, to whom the King expressed his 
strong intention of reforming justice and all the other abuses 
of which his people complained.® 

But it was easier to dodge the representatives of the 
nation than it was to appease the troubles of the kingdom. 
The scattered remains of the Huguenot insurrection of the 
south were consolidating and spreading into a civil war and 
the demands of the Huguenots, who felt that the crown was 
not prepared to reduce them to subjection, were exceedingly 
strong. A confederation of nobles and cities which received 
the popular name of “The Brazen-browed” sent three com- 
missioners to present to the King the terms on which they 
were willing to make peace. They demanded the repudiar 
tion of the massacre of St. Bartholomew and the annulment 
of every legal sentence based upon it, the right of wordiip 
throughout the kingdom, judges of their own religion in all 
cases in which Huguenot interests were involved, freedom 

*Groen, IV, 166; Ansh. Vat. 27 Aug., 8 Dec., 1673; Dispaoohi Salviati, 
f. 890. 

*B. N. It, 1728 f. 16; Arch. Vat. Deo. 16; A. N. K. 1582 f. 94; Heg, 
Toso., lU, 890, 893, 894, 899. 
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from the payment of tithes except to their own ministers, 
the right to keep under their own guard all the cities they 
held and, in addition, two cities of surety given them in 
each province where they now held none. When she heard 
these demands, Catherine called out in anger, “If the Prince 
of Conde were alive at the head of 20,000 horse and 50,000 
foot and had just taken Paris or half the cities of the king- 
dom, he wouldn’t have demanded half of these insolent 
articles.” ^ Prom the point of view of suppressing the pos- 
sibility of civil war this was the final outcome of the blun- 
dering crime of St. Bartholomew. 

There were other troubles besides these public ones. 
The court was filled with violent hatreds, which caused 
bloody quarrels, and assassination became more common 
than ever. The courtiers were not slow to follow the ex- 
ample which had been set them by their sovereigns. The 
Nuncio wrote : “They are introducing very rapidly that pes- 
tiferous custom of avenging injuries with harquebus sliots, 
a thing which, a few years before, was not even known 
in this nation.” One night when the King was commg 
home witli only the Duke of Guise in his company, a 
harquebus was fired at them from a house near by. It was 
generally believed that the shot was meant for Guise, but 
Catherine begged her son not to go out in the city any more 
without his guard.^ 

The King could have had but little influence in repress- 
ing this growing habit of cowardly vengeance, because he 
set such a bad example. The Provost of Paris, Nantouillet, 
grandson of a former Chancellor of Prance, who had a hand- 
some house across the Seine, opposite the Louvre, had been 
offered marriage with Mademoiselle de Rieux, called La 
Belle Chfiteauneuf, a young woman of good family, who had 
been the mistress of tlie new King of Poland when he was 
only the Duke of Anjou. The marriage had been made 
advantageous from the financial point of view and such 

’D’Aubigne, IV, 186. 

‘Arch. Vat, 5 Sept., 1674; B. N. It. 1728 f. 114. 
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matches were not uncommon, but Nantouillet refused and 
even dared to say he could not be bribed to pay with his 
honor for the pleasure of another. The King of Poland, 
angered at this contemptuous refusal, went one ni^t after 
a terrible debauch with the King his brother, his bastard 
half-brother, the King of Navarre, the Duke of Guise and 
some other young seigneurs of the court to Nantouillet's 
house. Gaining admission on some excuse, they proceeded 
to insult him, to destroy his furniture and to cut up his 
tapestries. Meanwhile their servants carried off all his 
silver plate, broke open chests and even took all the money 
upon which they could lay their hands. The royal and 
noble ruffians nearly met their fate. It so happened that 
there was at the very time, hidden in a room in the upper 
part of the house, the Provost’s brother, Baron Viteaux, 
with four bandits, “bad men” (gens de mains), watching 
his chance to avenge the murder of his brother committed 
ten years before by a favorite of the Duke of Anjou. The 
murderer for fear of Viteaux’s vengeance had left the king- 
dom for a long while and on his return lived far from the 
court in Auvergne. Viteaux knew, however, that the King 
of Poland had just recalled him to Paris in order to take him 
to Poland. This desperate band of men, hearing the noise 
in the house, and thinking it was the police, stood to their 
arms. If the door of their room had been broken open, 
as other doors were, they would undoubtedly have killed 
everything that stood before them without waiting to look. 
A little later Viteaux got his chance and killed his enemy, 
as he was coming out of the house of the Duke of Nevers 
at full noon surrounded by twelve guards.^ 

These desperate hatreds and jealousies were now deep- 
seated in the royal family itself. Catherine’s children had 
caught the infection of that morbid pride which brought 
even her strong affection to its sharpest point in the con- 
tinuous effort to obtain new dignities for them. No one of 

*De I’Estoile, 12, p. 384; d’AubignS, IV, 179; Comp. HI, 866; de Tbou, 
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them showed much taste for the labors of administration or 
the effort of joining in counsel. The King, although he 
loved to dabble in literary pleasures, was almost absorbed by 
a passion for hunting and other violent exercises. The Duke 
of Anjou was always surrounded by a bevy of court ladies. 
But no pleasure could ever distract any of the sons of 
Catherine from the torment of knowing that any other 
human being was more distinguished in the public eye than 
he was. This ambitious and envious disposition had 
already produced an open break between her second and 
third sons, which had led the latter into secret treason. 
A break, but a less open one, now appeared between her 
eldest and her second son. 

When the King of Poland made his triumphal entry 
into Paris, paintings on the gates and bridges represented 
the three larothers, of whom one wore the crown of France, 
the other the crown of Poland, while an angel was reaching 
down toward the head of the third with the crown of 
England. All were bound togetiier by a series of knots 
which symbolized the strength of the fraternal affection 
which united them, but this allegorical allusion was the very 
opposite of the facts. The King’s jealousy had before been 
stirred by ihe military glory gained by his brother in the 
Huguenot war and it was manifest that he did not care 
very much for all this honor which was now being ^own 
him. Alengon became very restless at the idea that his 
crown was still in the air and insisted on going to England 
to push his wooing of Elizabeth, while Henry, although very 
much flattwed by his new title of. King, was not in any 
hurry to leave the pleasures of the French court to take 
up his duties in what seemed to him little short of banish- 
ment. This disposition was strengthened by the members 
of the House of Guise, who did not want him to leave the 
kingdom because his younger brother, who would succeed to 
his influence, was hostile to them and friendly with the 
Montmorencies. The King, on the other hand, was anxious 
to get him away as soon as possible and angered at the 
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mere thou^t of his disobedience. Believing that ViUeqnier, 
one of his brother’s gentlemen, was very active in persuading 
him to stay in France, the King went to the man’s room 
with a few of his gentlemen in order to punish him. For- 
tunately he was not there and, hearing that the King was 
hunting for him, he hid until Catherine persuaded her eldest 
son not to make a scandal over the matter.^ 

She had already tried to check the King of Poland in 
his tendency to take the advice of the Guise, to linger in 
France and to show disobedience to his brother. She wrote 
to him that for two days after announcement of the news 
of his election, the Guise went around looking very sad. 
Finally when the Cardinal of Guise and his brother the 
Duke were walking with her, the Cardinal had said: “They 
must be very sad over this news at the camp.” His brother, 
who was much craftier, made him a sign to shut up, “I 
said: ‘Yes, they’re sorry that he must go, but they’re not 
sorry that he has been made a king.’ ” She closed her letter, 
“I write you all this because I see that people are anxious 
to have us lose this great honor now that we've got it in 
our hands, in order to hold you down and to be able 
to say, ‘He’s a prince who doesn’t care much for princely 
affairs.’ ” * Henry had to yield to his brother’s commands 
and his mother’s counsels, but how little he enjoyed doing 
so is shown by the following letter which alludes to the 
strongest reason why he disliked leaving France— his des- 
perate passion for Ihe wife of ihe Prince of Conde. 

“To Madame the Dttohebs of Nbvers: 

"I Dover was so troubled in Diy life. I beg you as you are 
my friend, ... do what you can for me. I beg you this with 
joined hands and tears in my eyes. You know what it is to 
love. ... I could curse eversdihing in the world, I am so filled 
with rage. I swear to you that for two hours my eyes have not 
been dried from tears. Have pity on me.” “ 

*NoailIes, II, 377; Cal, F. 1673. p. 393, 414, 410; B, N. It, 17SS f. 95, 
119; Bel. I, 5, p. 260; Aroh, Vat. SalviaU, 1673. 

* Letts. IV, 226. 
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It is not astonishing that the King of Poland felt that 
a woman could do so much for him. Since the days of Fran- 
cis I the influence of woman, and that usually meant the evil 
influence of woman, had been very strong at the Valois 
court. It often prevailed in the appointment of prelates. 
The old fighter Monluc wrote in his memoirs, "Women can 
do anything at court. I wonder at the brave historians 
who do not dare to say so.” The young Turcnne felt that 
“few things happen at court without women having a hand 
in them.” The Cardinal of Guise wrote: “This court whore 
women manage everything.” A Nuncio thought that “the 
women of this court arc the cause of the greater part 
of the evil which comes out of it.” But neither the Duchess 
of Nevers nor any one else could save Henry from leaving 
France to take his throne. In the end of 1573, he started 
in the company of his mother, his sisters and his two 
brothers, who were to see him to the border to say good-by. 
But at Vitry the King was taken ill, so they left him there, 
his mother writing back an afl^ectionate letter to urge him 
to obey strictly the orders of the doctors. The rest of the 
family party went with the King of Poland across the 
territory of his uncle by marriage, the Duke of Lorraine, 
and finally parted with him at Blamont amid “tears and 
sobs without end,” a lacrimose scene which apparently 
rivalled the family farewell to Elizabeth of Spain after the 
interview at Bayonne. But there was one member of the 
party who could not have shed any very genuine tears. The 
Duke of AlenQon had planned with the King of Navarre to 
ride off at a certain point on the way home and make their 
way to the south in order to put themselves at the head of a 
joint revolt of Huguenots and Politiques. A Catholic gentle- 
man in the suite of the King of Navarre, Monsieur de Mios- 
sons, came and told Margaret, who told her mother, making 
her swear before she revealed the secret that they would not 
either hurt those concerned, or let anybody know that they 
had discovered the plan, Catherine quietly arranged the 
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journey so that the young men never got a chance to leave 
the party.^ 

Catherine did something else at Blamont besides weep 
over the departure of her favorite son from France. She 
and the King of Poland had an interview with Louis of 
Nassau and promised him that Franco and Poland would 
support the cause of the revolt in the Netherlands against 
Spain, as openly and as strongly as the German princes 
would. A secret subsidy of 100,000 ecus was given to Louis. 
De Retz, Catlierine’s right hand man, recently created a 
marshal, soon after carried the subsidy in silver to Metz, 
where he concealed it in the inside of tuns of wine and 
sent it down the river in a boat. He didn’t send it all 
however, for he kept 40,000 francs for his own “pot de 
vin.” In spite of the secrecy of this transaction, Philip was 
fully aware that, although France was not able to make 
open war on him because she needed money and was short 
in her harvest, she was underhandedly aiding his enemy.® 

‘Rel. I, 5, p. 46; Margaret, 391; Bouill6, HI, 39; Arch, Vat,, 80 Mar,, 
1574; Letts. Iv, 266; B. N. It. 1728 f. 102; Chivemy, Margaret, 38. 

•Groon, IV 278, Lome to his brother; Huguorye, I, 191; A. N. K. 
1632 f. 108. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

tea LA MOLE PLOT. THE KING’S DEATH 

Apparently Catherine was accustomed to make a good 
deal of Christmas, but Christmas 1673 could not have 
seemed a very merry one to her. The trouble in her own 
household was desperate. Her taciturn youngest son, so 
close-mouthed that nobody could ever tell what he was 
thinking about, had never shown capacity for anything — 
but he was indescribably ambitious and “for the chance of 
ruling would dare almost any rash enterprise.” The reve- 
lations of his sister during tlie farewell journey with her 
other son, had given her some hint of the desperate plans 
which were running through the boy’s mind. She had pur- 
posely k^t her oldest son dependent upon herself and he 
was not grown to enou^ of a man to master his youngest 
brothw. Catherine was unable to do so, and ^e felt that 
she must either content him in some way or he would plunge 
them into open war with Spain by aiding the Dutch rebel- 
lion or appear as standard bearer of a new civil war at 
home. For a year and a half she had been doing her best 
to arrange his marriage with the Queen of England. She 
exhausted all the resources of her flattery to assure her sister 
of England how proud she would be to become the mother 
“of the greatest, and most intrepid queen that human eyes 
had ever seen.” But Elizabeth, while she did not say a 
blunt no, would never say yes, and in her inmost thou^ta 
Catherine must have often feared what the Spanish Ambas- 
sador wrote to his master, that, no matter what Elizabeth 
might say, the whole thing was, on her part, a pretense.* 

In addition, the old quarrel between the house of Mont- 
» Letts. IV, 223, 276; A. N. K 1632 f. 97. 
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morency and the house of Guise threatened at any moment 
to burst into a blaze. A sign that the tension between these 
two great rival families had only been increased by the 
murder of the Admiral was given one day, when the Duke 
of Guise, coming down a staircase which led from the 
rooms of Catherine, met a young courtier by the name of 
Vantabrun, a former member of his household, who now 
belonged to the servitors of Alengon. They exchanged 
a few words and the Duke drew his sword. The courtier 
turned to run down the staircase, but the Duke followed 
him, struck him, rolled him down the rest of the stairs and 
went at once to the room of the King, who was ill in bod, 
to beg pardon for having killed Vantabrun within the royal 
palace. He said he had done it because the man had told 
him that Marshal Montmorency had plotted to assassinate 
him. This was believed by moat observers to be a mere 
excuse. Vantabrun was arrested and tortured without ob- 
taining any confirmation of Guise’s story. After being 
imprisoned for a time, he was set free under orders to 
leave the court and was almost immediately assassinated. 
It was not long after this that the Tuscan Ambassador 
wrote: “Montmorency wants me to ask Your Highness for 
a little of that oil you have which is an antidote for poison, 
together with the directions for using it.” ^ 

Catherine was as yet unwilling to believe that Alengon 
was realty considering going over to the Huguenots, but she 
did know that he was siding in a very marked way with the 
Montmorencys against the Guise; and she finally deter- 
mined to satisfy the dangerous mood of her youngest son by 
ostensibly gratifying his ambition. He was appointed 
Keeper of the Great Seal, Chief of tilie Eoyal Council and 
Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom and orders were sent 
out that all governors of provinces should report at the same 
time in duplicate to the King and to him.® 

^Bouillon, 391; do Thou, IV, 31; d’Aubigud, IV, 214; Neg. Toflc. m, 
900, 904; B, N. It. 1728; Aich. Vat.. Cal. F. 1674, p. 468, 
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These family arrangements did not, however, appease 
the great discontent in the kingdom, now sharpened by the 
fact that the failure of the harvest had made the price of 
bread higher than it had been in the memory of any living 
man. On the one hand, the nobles of Burgundy, who were 
not Huguenots, sent in a petition demanding that ignorant 
young priests should no longer be appointed ; that all priests 
should have only one parish and live in the parsonage, and 
that the laws against blasphemy should be strictly enforced. 
It went on to say that the taxes were intolerable; although 
Burgundy was only one-thirty-second of the kingdom, it 
paid one-sixth of all the taxes. The people were unable to 
pay their landlords and were even fleeing from the country 
because of the weight of taxes and the plundering of the 
royal troops. On the other hand the anger and suspicion of 
the Huguenots was very much increased at the beginning of 
the year by the discovery of a plot to seize their stronghold, 
La Rochelle, in spite of tho truce. The King assured them 
that he knew nothing of this plan, but tho Venetian Ambas- 
sador did not believe him and still less the Huguenots. In 
consequence they began to take arms and by the beginning 
of the spring they were in open insurrection in Poitou, 
Guienne, Limousin and Languedoc.^ 

Catherine had no wish whatsoever to renew a war about 
religion. More than a year before she had been asked by 
the Pope to join in a plan for the destruction of Genova, 
which “had done infinite damage to Prance and to many 
other parts of Christendom.” Even then in the midst of 
the war with the Huguenots, she had refused, for much as 
Prance disliked to see Geneva in the hands of the heretics, 
she would have disliked still more to see it in the hands of 
Savoy or Spain. Her ambassador had since been active in 
making arrangements by which Geneva was taken under the 
protection of aU the Swiss cantons. Catholic as well as Prot- 
estant. When the Nuncio reproached her on the ground 

‘Aroh. C, VI, 426; Arch, Vat. 26 Jan,, 1674; Arch. Vat. Er, I, 7 f. U4; 
B. N. It, 1728 f. 173; Neg. Tobc, IH. 908, 
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that Geneva was a “nest of rebels and a sower of heresy” 
she frowned and said her Ambassador had nothing to do 
with it, except he might have told the Bernese that they 
had done well to take Geneva under their protection. But 
though Catherine had no desire whatever to renew the wars 
of religion, she preferred fighting to granting the demands 
of the Huguenots. They complained that the government 
was not properly constituted, that the people were op- 
pressed by taxes, that their lives were not safe outside their 
walled cities and that tlicy were compelled to live like 
thieves without religion. They demanded the assembly 
of the Estates-General, the dismissal of all ioTcigners from 
government, an examination of public accounts, greater 
liberty for their worship and six strong cautionary cities put 
in their hands as a pledge.^ 

Just before these Huguenot demands were presented 
to the King, Catherine had begun to find out how deeply 
her youngest son was involved in the plots for the threat- 
ened Huguenot-Politique revolt. At the end of February the 
King, accompanied by his youngest brother, and the King 
of Navarre, was at St. Germain, near Paris. Suddenly the 
alarm came that a strong body of Huguenots was within a 
few leagues of the chateau. Great confusion followed, the 
Cardinals of Lorraine and Guise, who did not want to fall 
into Huguenot hands, took horse and lied throu^ the 
falling night to Paris. The drums of the French and Swiss 
guards beat the alarm, the gates were closed and everybody 
stood under arms until dawn. Guitry, the leader of this 
band of horsemen, had been given a rendezvous for a date 
ten days later, when the King of Navarre and the Duke of 
Alengon were to join him and put themselves at the head 
of the Huguenot army. The youthful Viscount Turenne, 
who was one of the leaders of the conspiracy, has left us a 
vivid account of what happened that night. Because their 
man had advanced the date of tlie meeting, the conspirators 
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did not know exactly what to do, and when he came into 
the room of Catherine, the King of Navarre, as he passed, 
said in Turenne’s ear: “Our man has told everything.” 
“Then I approached my uncle Thore (a younger brother of 
Marshal Montmorency) and told him to get away at onco 
— that he’d be killed if he stayed and that if they ill-treated 
us he could avenge our death.” Catherine, who had already 
forced a confession from the feebleness of the Duke of 
Alengon, left her cabinet and went to the room of the King. 
“Then I went by the great staircase curious to find out so 
far as I could what the Duke of Alengon had told her. 
When I entered I saw do Sauve [a woman of more charm 
than character who had been intimate with many princes] . 
She was smiling as if nothing had happened,” Leaving her, 
Alengon said to me : “I haven’t said a word about you, but 
tell your uncle to get away.” So much time had passed in 
alarms and questionings that it was now beginning to be 
day and young Turenne went to the King and offered to go 
and find out what these armed strangers wanted. The result 
of his mission was that their leader came to see the King, 
and was sent back promising to get his comrades to disperse. 
Catherine and the King were very much troubled, however, 
by the affair. The King said he did not know whom he 
could trust and Catherine became so melancholy that she 
even talked to the King about retiring from the government. 
The King made a visible effort to show friendliness to his 
younger brother and they were seen a great deal together, 
in company with the King of Navarre.^ 

Not long after there was a new alarm, while the court 
was at the Castle of Vincennes, the other side of Paris. 
The gates were shut and doubly guarded and every man 
who left the castle was searched That night the militia 
of the city was put under arms and the next day no mounted 
or armed man was suffered to pass through the gates. The 
object of all this was to arrest two gentlemen of the suite 
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of the Duke of Alengon, de la Mole and Coconnas, and the 
rumor went round that it had been discovered that the 
conspiracy included the murder of Catherine and the King. 
It was further whispered about that Mardial Montmorency 
had been privy to the plot. Neither the Tuscan, English 
nor Spanish Ambassador believed that any naurder was 
planned; that it was simply another attempt to get away, 
but the King was intensely angered at his brother and 
talked of exemplary punishment in which he was supported 
by the advice of the Chancellor Birague. Catherine resisted 
and diverted his anger and in the council made skillful use 
of her favorite expedient of quoting precedent from French 
history. It was determined to leave the heads of the plot 
unpunished, but to take vengeance on the tools. Catherine 
said to the Spanish Ambassador: “You may be certain that 
those boys were not to blame, but the men fooled them.” 
He urged her to execute punishment on those who had led 
astray two princes with milk on their lips and pointed out 
that her life had been miraculously preserved this time and 
might be forfeit if she did not make an example.^ 

They had two scapegoats in their hands. Count Co- 
connas was a Piedmontese nobleman, who had come to 
France to malce his fortune. For some time he had been 
a paid spy of Spain. His cruelty at St. Bartholomew had 
gained for him great hatred among the Protestants and 
great contempt among the Catholics of tho court and it is 
a little strange to find him so close to Alengon in an affair 
of this kind, but the reckless and impatient lad had no 
capacity either for handling affairs or for picking men. La 
Mole was a gentleman of an ancient family of the south of 
France who had for some time been attached to the service 
of the Duke of Alengon. During the jealous quarrel which 
broke out between Henry, now King of Poland, and Alengon 
in the camp at La Rochelle, he had warmly supported his 
master and earned the malignant hatred of Henry, who now 

*Cal. IP, 1674, pp. 486, 48?; B. N. It. 1728 f. 124, 272, 274; A. N. K 
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wrote from Poland on hearing of his arrest: “If I ever had 
joy in my life it was when I heard that La Mole and 
Coconnas were in the cage. But until I hear that the lord 
who treated them so sweetly at La Rochelle as his old com- 
rades, has made them dance on the end of a rope, I shall 
not be entirely satisfied.” ^ 

Catherine was particularly interested in the fact that 
La Mole seemed to have been engaged in the practice of 
sorcery. She evidently suspected that this had been directed 
against the King and might be the cause of the decline in 
his health which was now evident to all observers. She 
sent word that certain rings and an amulet, with characters 
or letters written upon them, which La Mole wore, should 
be taken away from him. Orders wore given to arrest 
Cosimo Ruggiero, who had come to Paris four years ago 
and was the fasliionablo astrologer, with “a little bit of tho 
magician about him.” He had risen rapidly in the favor 
of the Queen Mother, who finally appointed him teacher 
of Italian to the Duke of Aloneon, and he become particu- 
larly intimate with La Mole. Cosimo took refuge in tho 
house of the Tuscan Ambasraador just outside tho walls of 
Paris. When a formal demand for his surrender was made, 
he escaped, manifestly with the connivance of his host. 
This brought tho Ambassador “the hottest kind of a letter 
from Catherine.” 2 She begged him if ho know whore 
Cosimo was to tell, because the matter concerned tho hcalUr 
of her son, her own health and tho entire kingdom. They 
caught Cosimo soon afterwards and Catherine immediately 
sent word that he should be strictly examined about some 
wax images that were found in the rooms of La Mole. Not 
content with this, she wrote the following letter to tlie 
Attorney General: 


“Monsietob lb Procuhbur: 

“I send you this by one of my own servants. Ho will tell you 
what die lieutenant of the provost told him that Cosimo said 


a 

9 
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when he was arrested and in order to get it straight, I have told 
him to tell it to me and I write it here. The said Cosimo, as 
soon as he was arrested, asked him if the King was vomiting and 
if he still bled and if he had pains in his head. . . . Make him 
tell everything [this meant torture] and send to find the said 
lieutenant and communicate the present note to the First Presi- 
dent of the Court and to President Hennequin, and find out the 
truth about the King’s illness and make him undo it if he has 
thrown any enchantment on the King to injure his health. Also 
if he has made any enchantment to cause my son the Duke of 
Alcngon to love La Mole, make him undo the enchantment. 

“At eleven o’clock in the evening, the 29th of April, 1574. 

“Cathrinb.’’ ^ 

Gossip said the defense put up by the prisoner was that 
the figures of wax had not been intended to affect tiie lungs 
of the King, but the heart of a certain court lady who had 
proved obdurate to the charms of La Mole, usually a most 
successful gallant.® Gossip for once had the truth. La 
Mole, when first put to the torture, denied knowing any- 
thing about any figure of wax. But the judges, their zeal 
sharpened by Catherine’s express command to find out if 
there was any enchantment and to cause the charm to be 
unsaid, would not accept this denial. After he was un- 
bound from the instrumente of torture and set before die 
fire, they asked him again about this image of wax and he 
answered: “God! may I die if I’ve ever made any image 
of wax against the King.” They stripped him again, lashed 
him up to the rings and put him to the torture, admonishing 
him to tell die truth. In his torments he cried out: 
“Gentlemen: I don't know anything else on the damnation 
of my soul. I don’t know anything else by the living God 
and on my damnation. True Eternal God, my God, I don’t 
know another thing. I don’t know whether die image of 
wax was made for the King and the Queen or not.” Asked 
“where is that image of wax and did Cosimo bring it to 
you?” be said that the image of wax was to make his mis- 

* Letts. IV, 297. 
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tress love him; that if they’d look at the image they’d see 
it was the image of a woman. “Cosimo has the image 
which has two spines driven throng the heart.” 

Asked what it had to do with the sickness of the King: 
“Put me to death,” he said, “if poor La Mole ever thought 
of such a thing.” He begged them to bring Cosimo who 
would tell them that it was nothing else but what he said. 

“Where is that image?” “Cosimo has it and it was made 
for a woman and I didn’t tell Cosimo to do anything else. 
Cosimo gave the imago the blow in the heart.” 

“Why did he give the image that blow?” “I don’t 
know.” 

Then they gave him the water torture and bade him 
again teU the truth. He begged to be unbound because 
he was unable to speak any more. When ho was unbound 
he promised to speak the truth if they’d put him before 
the fire. He was put before the fire and told to tell the 
truth about the image of wax. “I will deny my God,” he 
said, “and pray that He’ll damn me eternally, if it was 
made for any other cause than what I’ve told you.” In 
spite of this statement of La Mole, Catlicrinc evidently was 
not satisfied. She let the other astrologers who had been 
arrested go, but Cosimo was condemned to nine years in 
the galleys, a term he could hardly survive.^ 

Three men were executed for the conspiracy, Prangois 
de Tourtay, formerly Secretary of Legation in Turkey, 
La Mole and Coconnas. Tourtay bore Uxe torture with 
great constancy. Ho did not beg for his life like the others 
and asked only that the King “wouldn’t hang him like a 
thief, but cut off his head like a gentleman.” But even he, 
under the double torture, joined the others in tlie statement 
that Marshal Montmorency had been in the plot. Cocon- 
nas and La Mole were executed on the 29th of April, 1574, 
in spite of the fact lhat AlenQon feU on his knees before his 
mother and begged her for their pardon; or at least, if that 
were not possible, that ihey should not be publicly executed 
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because of the great insult to himself. He got the King to 
grant this last request, but the messenger carrying the royal 
order found the gate of Paris closed and before it could be 
opened, both men’s heads had fallen. When Alengon heard 
of this public execution he shut himself up in his room, re- 
fusing to eat or to see his mother and bathed in tears.^ 

All the world now knew the terrible situation in the royal 
family, ominous of fresh misery to France and to Catherine. 
For the next ten years a large part of her energies were to 
be absorbed in satisfying the wild and weak ambition of 
her youngest son and so preventing his cancerous envy of 
his elder brothers from plunging France into fire and blood. 

Three days after the execution of La Mole and Coconnas 
the King had a hemorrhage. The doctors evidently did not 
Icnow what it meant and it was tlie talk of the court that 
his trouble was to a large extent mental, because he believed 
that the house of Montmorency was implicated in the plot; 
although nobody dared to say so openly. Two days later 
at seven in the morning, an order was given to double the 
guards of the Castle of Vincennes, where the King was. 
Marshals Montmorency and Cosse were arrested and 
lodged in the Bastille, and the King wrote to various gov- 
ernors informing them that tiiey had been concerned in the 
conspiracies made against his person and his throne. Of 
Montmorency’s living brothers, two shared his prison. The 
third, Damville, was governor of Languedoc. Ho had in 
earlier life shown a tendency to unite with the extreme 
Catholic party. Nevertheless the Kmg included him in the 
accusation of conspiracy and sent orders to take him dead 
or alive to a secretary whom he had dispatched shortly 
before to confer with the Huguenots of Languedoc. As it 
would have been impossible for the secretary to take the 
powerful governor alive, Damville, who knew of the royal 
order, was justified in suspecting that the intention was to 

"Goulart, ra, 186j B, N, It, 1728 f. 291; A. N. K. 1$34; (H. F. m, 
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take him dead. At all events he hanged one of his captains 
on the suspicion that he was in a plot to poison him.^ 

It was the opinion of all those resident at the court at 
this time whose letters we have, that the failure to kill or 
arrest this powerful member of the family saved the life 
of his brothers. When they found they could not put their 
hands on him or get him out of the way and that he was 
manifestly preparing to join the Huguenots of his province 
if anything happened to his family, Catherine said publicly 
that the King had never accused him of any wrong and 
considered him a good servant. We know that this was 
false, but Catherine was much embarrassed by the situation, 
for she had intended to secure Damville before she arrested 
his brothers and had acted on mistaken information that 
he was already under guard in the south. He remained 
intractable to threats or flattery and finally received the 
royal messenger with a tame wolf lying at his side as a 
watch dog and in the midst of his wild Albanian body- 
guards, commanded by a giant who was famed for being 
able to cut a donkey in two with one blow of his cutlass. 
The envoy thought it better not to present his warrant of 
arrest, but asked some questions in the name of the King 
in regard to the conduct of the war against the Huguenots. 
Damville sent letters back to court denouncing the charge 
against his brothers as calumny and demanding that they 
should have a fair trial.® 

As the King’s ilhiesa grow worse, Alengon became very 
much alarmed and told the English Envoy that as soon as 
the breath was out of his brother’s body, he would be shut 
up in the Bastille with the rest. He was very closely 
watched, but he thought he could bribe his guard if he had 
money and begged Elizabeth to send him some. This 
seemed so reasonable to Lord Burleigh of Elizabeth’s coun- 
cil that he made arrangements to get money to the Am- 
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bassador in France to be given to the Duke. It was to be 
secretly convoyed by various devices in small sums that 
amounted altogether to about 20,000 crowns. If the King 
died, it was to be used to bribe the Duke’s guard to let him 
escape.^ 

Ever since he had been taken ill on the journey to escort 
his brother towards Poland five months before, the King 
had been suffering from what in the old popular phrase was 
called galloping consumption. The doctors knew so little 
then about tuberculosis that, only a month before, they had 
told Catherine that, though the King would have a long 
illness, there was no danger of his death. They now 
repeated this diagnosis of his case as an ordinary lingering 
fever from which he would recover. There is reason to 
believe that the violent excitement of St. Bartholomew had 
caused a shock to the King’s nervous system producing 
effects upon him which some of those about the court who 
disapproved of it — and we must remember that most of 
those about the court did disapprove of it— considered 
marks of remorse. The Venetian Ambassador has recorded 
his melancholy aspect, his taciturn habit, the fact that he 
never looked anybody in the eye and the fears of those 
around him that his vindictive nature would cause him, now 
that he had begun to dip his hands in blood, to become 
not only severe, but cruel. D’Aubigne says he had testi- 
mony from great officers of state, all good Catholics, that 
Charles was given to fits of deep depression in which he 
broke out into groans and curses until his attendants called 
for music or recited verses to him.** 

Henry of Navarre used often in later years to tell to his 
intimates the following story: Eight days after the massacre 
a great flock of crows lit and began croaking on the pavilion 
of the Louvre. The noise made the ladies of the court go 
out to see them and they expressed their feara to the King. 
The same night, two hours after the King had gone to bed, 

*Cal. F. 1574, pp. 60S-606. 
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he jumped up, summoned the gentlemen of his chamber, 
sending to call Henry among the others, to hear in the air 
a terrible noise of voices crying, groaning and screaming and 
among them other voices threatening and blaspheming, 
exactly like what had been heard the night of the massacre. 
These sounds were so distinct that the King, believing there 
was some new attack upon the family of Montmorency, had 
his guards called to go into the city and stop the disorder. 
But when they reported that the city was in peace and 
only the air in trouble, he was very much disturbed, prin- 
cipally because this noise was continued, always at the same 
hour, for seven days.^ The stories told by the Huguenots 
of Charles in his death agony seeking relief for the torments 
of his conscience from his old Huguenot nurse, have no 
historic support and although we should like to feel that 
Charles IX, who, after all, was not entirely a bad sort of a 
man, did feel remorse for his share in St. Bartholomew, we 
cannot be sure that his fears, his melancholy and his 
nervousness were the results of anything else but highly 
strung nerves and decaying lungs. 

The day before he died he wrote the following letter; 
or rather it is more probable that Cathwine dictated for him 
the following letter: 

“Monsibdb db Matignon [Governor of Normandy]: 

“You have heard before of my illness which since a day or so 
ago is very much increased and I am today in such a condition 
that I ana waiting for what it shall please God to do to me, , . . 
being entirely ready to conform myself to His holy will. Mean- 
while I have begged the Queen my mother that she will have 
greater care than ever of my kingdom. ... I desire that she should 
be obeyed in everything which she may command, as well during 
my illnesa as at the time when it shall please God to fulfill His 
holy conomandment upon me, up to the hour when the King of 
Poland, my brother, who is my legitimate successOT, may arrive 
here and I am certain that you will not fail in any part of your 
duties to make my subjects recognize the authority of my 

>See Note. 
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mother and to keep them in the obedience which they owe to my 
brother,” ^ 

Catherine, who a week before Charles’ death had writ- 
ten very hopefully of his illness, wrote the day after his 
death a long letter to her son the King of Poland, now King 
of Prance, full of grief and affection: 


“My Son: , 

“I sent you yesterday in great diligence a messenger to bring 
you piteous news for me who have seen so naany of my children 
die. I pray God to send mo death before I see any more die, 
because 1 thought I should become desperate to watch such a 
sight and to see the love which he showed me at his end. He 
couldn't let mo go; he begged me that 1 should send in all haste 
to get you and meanwhile, before you arrived, he begged that 
I should take the administration of tho kingdom and wanted me 
to do severe justice on the prisoners whom he knew were the 
cause of all the evil of the kingdom . . . and afterwards he said 
good-by to me and bogged me to embrace him, which made me 
almost die. No man over died in fuller possession of all hia 
senses, in talking to his brother, to the Cardinal of Bourbon, to 
tho Chancellor, to tho secretary, to tho captains of tho guard, 
both the archers and the Swiss, commanding them all to obey 
mo as they did himself until your arrival and that he was sure 
you would want to have it so and always talking of your good- 
ness and that you had always loved him so much and obeyed him 
and never gave him pain but did the greatest services. For the 
rest, he is dead, having received the communion in the morning 
in a comfortable condition and about four o’clock he died, the 
best Christian that ever was, having received all the sacraments, 
and tho last words which he said were 'My mother.’ That 
couldn’t happen without a most extreme sorrow for me and I do 
not find any other consolation except the hope of seeing you 
soon here. . . . But since it pleases God that I should be proved 
and visited by Him in such a way so often, 1 praise His name and 
pray Him to give me patience and the consolation of seeing you 
very soon here . . . and in good health, for if I should lose you, 
1 should have myself buried with you alive because I could not 
bear this loss also, . . , You know how much I love you and 
when I think that you will never more leave us that makes me 
take everything with patience. . . 


1 

t 




CHAPTER XXXII 

AGAIN REGENT. THE NEW KING RETURNS 

The life of Catherine de Medicis can be divided naturally 
into three periods. During the first forty years of her life 
she was able to exert but little political influence. In the 
second period, which began with the death of her husband 
in 1559, she succeeded after a brief struggle in making her- 
self the central authority of the French state and had full 
opportunity to gratify that love of power which every acute 
observer who knew her in life has noticed as her ruling 
passion. With the death of Charles IX in 1574 begins the 
third period of Catherine’s life, in which she had to struggle 
intermittently for dominant influence over the Kang and 
just before her death to lose it altogether. 

She had been in a certain sense surprised by the death 
of Charles IX. Up to the very moment it took place the 
doctors had said her son would recover. But Cheverny, the 
faithful servitor of her absent son, Henry, King of Poland, 
had warned her of the danger "during a walk on the wall 
of the fortress of Vincennes on the side next the park,” and 
she had been enough impressed to allow hhn secretly to 
make arrangements to secure the citadels of the chief cities 
like Orleans from falling into the hands of those who op- 
posed the accession to the crown of the natural heir, the 
King of Poland. The steps taken by Charles IX a few hours 
before his death were announced to all the Parlements by 
letters patent and confirmed by them. This appointment of 
Catherine as Regent of Prance until Henry III could return 
and assume the crown, was unconstitutional, because pro- 
vision had been made by the Estates of Tours at the end of 
the fifteenth century that in such a case the regency should 
be assumed by the princes of the blood, unless otherwise 
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ordered by the Estates General. But those who objected 
had no leaders and though there was murmuring there was 
no one left now to write such articles as were passed by the 
local Estates at Paris when Catherine forcibly assumed the 
regency at the death of Francis II, nor to put on record such 
an assertion of constitutional law as was made by the repre- 
sentatives of the nobility at the Estates General of Pon- 
toise in 1561, The Parlcments therefore confirmed the 
letters patent announcing what had been done. Catherine 
wrote: 

“Although I am oppressed by the natural sorrow of a mother 
over the loss of tlie most dear and precious thing in the world 
— a^ sorrow which makes me desire to leave all public 
affairs to find some tranquillity of life — ^nevertheless, per- 
suaded by the pressing request which my son made to me in his 
last words to take up the office of regent for the good of this 
crown to which I recognize I am bound by gratitude for all that 
which God has given me, I feel constrained to accept 
this office.”^ 

Of the chief leaders of the former Huguenot armies the 
only one left was the Count of Montgomery, who had 
escaped St. Bartholomew because he was lodged across the 
Seine and had swift horses. He had reached England in 
safety, and Elizabeth had refused to surrender him, quoting 
in support of her refusal a remark of Catherine’s husband 
when Queen Mary had asked him to surrender some English 
fugitives: “I do not wish to act as executioner for the 
Queen of England.” Some three months before the death 
of the King, Montgomery had landed in Normandy, of 
which he was one of the leading nobles, and for a short time 
had met with astonishing success in raising the country and 
seizing important cities. From the very first, Catherine and 
the King had regarded this particular revolt with great 
alarm and had used every means to capture Montgomery. 
Five days before the King died, Montgomery, surprised 
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with a small escort, was taken prisoner. Catherine ordered 
him tried for treason before the Parlement of Paris, which 
condemned him to death. Her enemies asserted that she 
sent him to the scaffold because he had caused her hus- 
band’s death in the fatal tournament. There is no reason 
to believe this. Henry II, who had forced Montgomery to 
run the last course, had freely pardoned him and there is no 
proof that Catherine blamed him for the accident for which 
he was in no way responsible. She was indeed very anxious 
to have him sent to Paris, but the probability is that she 
merely wanted to get out of him by torture the facts about 
the relations of the Huguenots to England; in which she 
failed. The Venetian Ambassador, who generally knew 
Catherine much better than any other of the diplomatic 
corps, was of the opinion that she would not have executed 
him at all, if she had not been anxious to please the people 
of Paris, from whom she expected large grants of money. 
The only great Huguenot noble to die on the scaffold met 
death like a man. He was silent under the torture, which 
was a very rare thing. On the scaffold, he said that the two 
imprisoned marshals had nothing to do with his revolt and 
denied that he was a traitor. He added: “My children 
have just been declared in the reading of the sentence de- 
prived of the rank of nobles. Tell them that, if they have 
not enough ability to restore themselves to it, I consent to 
their degradation." Then refusing to allow his eyes to be 
bound, he knelt before the block. Catherine watched the 
execution from a window.’- 

In addition to this execution by which sho hoped to 
strike terror into the hearts of rebels, Catherine made exten- 
sive and continued efforts to have an army ready in case her 
son needed one when he arrived in the kingdom. On the 
other hand she wrote long letters to Marshal Damvillo 
begging him to stop his warlike preparations — a thing he 
firmly declined to do until his brother was set free from the 

*La Mothe, V, 839j B. N. fds. fr. 8266; Letts. IV, 301; B. N. It. 1738 
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Bastille. She also wrote in every direction where she 
thought it might bo useful offering free pardon and a safe 
life to all Huguenots who would lay down their arms and 
remain loyal subjects of the King. The difficulty about 
these offers of pardon was, that since St. Bartholomew, it 
was difficult for any Huguenot to trust Catherine's word. 
How little confidence the great family of Montmorency had 
in her promises is shown by the fact that, at tho very time 
Catherine was writing these flattering letters to Damville 
to arrange for him an interview with the King on the neutral 
territory of his friend, the Duke of Savoy, his older brother 
sent a message from his prison to his wife asking her to 
send him some of that antidote against poison which he 
had begged the Tuscan Ambassador to obtain from his 
master.^ 

There was one passage in the letters which Cathwine 
sent in various directions to announce her assumption of 
the regency, which must have seemed to any who knew the 
facts grimly humorous. She said she had assumed this 
charge against her feelings and was acting in it by the 
advice and counsel of her children, the Duke of Alengon 
and the King of Navarre. The trutli was that Caflierine 
now knew perfectly well that her younger son had got 
money from the English Ambassador to help him escape 
to put himself at the head of the rebels. When she left 
the chSteau of Vincennes, she took the two young men with 
her in her own coach to the Louvre, which die guarded with 
a swarm of sentinels. As the rooms of the King of Navarre 
were on the ground floor she even had the windows barred 
with iron. She was informed by her Ambassador that this 
was perfectly well known in England. Nevertheless she 
persisted in trying to make Elizabeth believe that they 
were not prisoners but entirely content with tbe situation. 
She made her Ambassador assure Elizabeth that, although 
offers had been made to her son of a large sum of money 
and the pay for a considerable body of troops, she knew 
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perfectly well that these things had been done by reckless 
subordinates and that neither she nor the English Ambassa- 
dor in Franco had anything to do with such practices. At 
the same time Catherine made sure that her own ambas- 
sador, even when he received these instructions, should bo 
under no illusions as to her real judgment about the matter, 
for she wrote him: "To toll you the truth, we’re not in a 
condition to declare war against her and no more has she, 
I believe, decided to declare war against us, unless she 
should see such a good opportunity as she thought she had 
prepared in this plan; but God by his holy grace and good- 
ness has prevented it." ^ 

Elizabeth’s willingness to help Alcngon to escape and 
rebel was strengthened by her intense dislike for the new 
King, Henry III. This dislike for Henry had its origin in 
the fact that three years before, he had said he would never 
marry any woman with as bad a reputation as Elizabeth’s. 
Henry talked quite openly about this, and wo know from 
Catherine’s letters that she was perfectly aware of it, but 
she now wrote ordering her Ambassador to assure Elizabeth 
that this whole report was a lie, because there was no 
"princess in Christendom whom her son had more respected 
and honored.’’ So far as her younger son and son-in-law 
were concerned, she arranged a little scene for the benefit of 
the English Ambassador. In the midst of her assurances 
that she did not believe that England had been involved 
in any plot for the escape of her younger son, he and the 
King of Navarre came into the room. Alengon said to the 
Ambassador that it would never enter into his mind to make 
trouble in his country and that if foreigners should try to 
do so, he would always be glad to spend his life and his 
fortune in the service of the King, his brother. The King 
of Navarre capped this speech with the dramatic phrase, 
"There have never been any traitors in our family; so don’t 
send anybody else to try to suborn me." This little comedy 

‘OaJ. F. 1674, pp. 609, 613; A. N. K. 1636 f. 87; B. N. It. 1728 f. 220; 
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lost its efiPcci on Elizabeth, because her Ambassador, when 
ho described it to her, added, “The Princes came in with a 
set talc that they would never serve any but the King and 
the Queen Mother, but in the meantime, whilst they told 
their tale, Alongon held me fast by the hand and the King 
of Navarre jogged me in the elbow to give me to under- 
stand that their meaning was not as they said.” Catherine 
evidently did not see this little byplay and was enough 
fooled by her own comedy to write to the new King, Henry, 
that his brother and brother-in-law were content with the 
assurances of affection which they had received from him 
and saw now the evil and wickedness into which they had 
almost fallen.^ 

In all the preparations which Catherine had been making 
to hand an army over to her son when he reached Prance, 
she was terribly hampered by the lack of money. The 
burial of the King cost a great sum. All the strange and 
elaborate ceremonies which were customary were carried 
out. For forty days before his funeral, his effigy, clothed 
in the royal robes, lay on a magnificent bed and was served 
to dinner and supper with the greatest ceremony. The 
Venetian Ambassador estimated that it took 150,000 
crowns to get him into his tomb. Catherine sent the new 
King a huge sum to pay 'the expenses of his journey home; 
which left her without money to satisfy the insistent de- 
mands of the troops for Iheir pay. She txied to borrow 
200,000 crowns from Venice at 10% and 500,000 crowns 
from the Duke of Florence at the same interest, but, in spite 
of her utmost efforts, she could give her favorite son when 
he arrived in France nothing but an empty treasury and 
absolutely exhausted credit. As the President of the Coun- 
cil told her a few days before the King’s arrival, “Ten 
thousand livres are harder to find now than a hundred 
thousand three years ago.” The banker merchants of 
Lyons, frightened by the failure of three of the chief houses 
of the city, refused to loan 300,000 francs to the Crown 

* A. 17, K. passim.; Letts. V, 26. 8Q« 67; Cal. F. 1574, p. 510. 
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even at 15%. It was only by the lucky chance of being 
able to get a personal loan of 5,000 francs that the Queon 
was able to feed her ladi^-in-waiting, and, immediately 
after the arrival of the King, he was obliged to suspend the 
regular table spread for tho pages, so that the poor lads had, 
for the most part, to pawn everything they could spare, even 
to their splendid mantles, in order to get food.’^ 

Perhaps the most disastrous consequence of this great 
poverty of the royal treasury was the complete breakdown 
of the discipline of the army. We have already seen, by 
the testimony of de la Noue, how rapidly the troops on both 
sides during the first three civil wars had acquired habits 
of plunder. The royal troops had now become a terror to 
the countryside, so that “the very soldiers put throughout 
the country to protect the people become an intolerable 
burden to them.” How great the lack of discipline and 
police was, may be seen in the following incident which 
occurred about the time of the death of Charles IX. A cer- 
tain man who had been a soldier and turned captain of 
bandits, got a friend of hie in the city of Provins to forge 
royal commissions for the two of them; the one as captain 
and the other as lieutenant of infantry. Armed with these 
he presented himself to the judges of various small towns in 
the neighborhood, and got permission from them to sound 
the drum and levy five hundred soldiers for the service of 
the King. He soon succeeded in raising six hundred, includ- 
ing all the scoundrels of the countryside. They began to 
hold to ransom and to plunder aU travelers on the road and 
the inhabitants of the villages where they lodged. They 
never spent more than one night in a place and always 
demanded a requisition of money from aU the villagers, 
collecting money even from the gentlemen, except those who 
were strong enough to sound llie tocsin and defend their 
eh§.teaux. They finally arrived before a large fortified vil- 
lage and demanded entoance. The inhabitants refused and a 

J*- ^ Vat, 18 Oct., 1574; Letts. V, 
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fight ensued in which seven or eight of the supposed soldiers 
wore killed. They then stormed the walls, massacred about 
twenty of the inhabitants and took complete possession of 
the place. They plundered all the houses, violated women, 
tortured inhabitants to naake them give up buried treasure 
and even killed some children. But hearing of an order 
of the Queen that all troops should at once repair to their 
camps and that, if any disobeyed, the tocsin should be rung 
and the people assembled to fall upon them, the band 
divided their plunder and separated. The military author- 
ity of the neighboring city of Troyes heard of the affair and 
took several of the inhabitants up to Paris to lay their 
complaints before Catherine. They recognized in the 
streets of Paris the lieutenant of tho band, and a dozen of 
his followers, who were swaggering around, clad in velvet, 
with their purses full of money. They were arrested, car- 
ried back to Troyes and promptly hung and the bodies of 
two of them sent to each of the towns they had plundered 
to be chained to posts in front of the gates as a warning 
to all evil doers.^ 

But even such severe justice did not stop the trouble. 
Not only bandits and straggling soldiers robbed, but regular 
companies began to plunder right and left, and if the French 
infantry were bad, tho Italian, Swiss and German auxiliaries 
in the royal army were even worse. “They agreed in noth- 
ing save in spoiling the country” so that the peasants and 
gentlemen feared them fully as much as they did the 
Huguenots. 

Catherine dispatched two messengers by different routes 
to carry the news of the death of Charles IX to the King 
of Poland. They arrived in Cracow within a few hours of 
each other two weeks later. That very night, in spite of 
the remonstrances of some of the wiser of the French gentle- 
men in his suite, Henry decided to leave Poland at once. 

N. fds. Tr, 8256; Kouts, Acqs. ??36 86; Baton, II, 770, 
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As the resolution of the senate made it evident that he 
would not be allowed to go, he sent his jewels out of the 
country secretly by one of his gentlemen and four days 
after he received the message, he got up at midnight, stole 
out of a back door of the palace and rode over a hundred 
miles without stopping except to change horses. This 
dash carried him over the Polish boundary and he made his 
way to Vienna and thence to Venice. He made this detour 
in order to avoid Germany where the Protestant princes 
were showing hostility and the Princo of Conde and the 
younger brothers of the captive Marshal Montmorency were 
levying mercenaries with the idea of invading France. 
Although he had left his capital with such terrible haste and 
fled over a hundred miles scarcely drawing rein, he dawdled 
so much over the rest of his journey that it was more than 
two months after leaving Cracow before he reached Turin, 
the capital of Savoy, a state whose borders joined those 
of France. 

During this time Catherine was not only very anxious 
for his arrival, but also very much worried over what might 
happen when he did arrive. After he got to Italy she 
announced to the council her intention of going to meet 
him at Lyons. They objected very strongly, pointing out 
the danger of her capture by the Huguenots, the danger of 
leaving two such prisoners as the Marshals in the Bastille 
during her absence and the need of raising a large sum of 
mon^ for the expenses of the journey. Three weeks later 
the Queen decided she would go in spite of the opposition of 
her council. She said she was too impatient to see her son 
to wait until he got to Paris, but the talk of the court was 
that she wanted to reach him because she was afraid of 
losing her influence over him and her authority in the 
government; for word had come already that the King was 
making grave decisions without waiting to consult her. One 
morning in the middle of August Catherine, as soon as she 
was dressed, ordered her coaches and getting into one with 
the Duke of Alengon, the King of Navarre and the Cardinal 
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of Bourbon, started for Lyons, ordering her court and guards 
to follow her.^ 

The general opinion of those on the inside that her 
motive for this journey was fear of losing influence over the 
new King, is supported by her correspondence. When the 
King reached Italy Catherine sent to meet him Chevemy, 
who had been his secretary before he left France and had 
made all the financial arrangements for his home journey. 
She wrote out for Cheverny very elaborate instructions in 
regard to what he was to tell the King. This document 
contained those same ideas for the management of the 
government which she had before expressed in her letter to 
her son, Charles IX, but sharpened and brought to a prac- 
tical point by her own experience in government. They 
are expressed evidently in great haste and with that dis- 
order in expression which Catherine seemed unable to avoid 
whenever she felt deeply and held the pen herself. He 
was ordered to say to the King tibiat, since God has been 
pleased to call him to govern this realm, she begs him, by 
the love he knows she has borne him smce his birth and 
because her strongest desire since the death of the King his 
father has been to see him great (although not by the death 
of his brother) to guard his greatness . . . and to enter his 
kingdom with the gravity which God has given him by 
nature, mingled with that gentleness and graciousness which 
he has from himself — to show himself master and no longer 
a good follow and comrade. He ought to break the bad 
custom of giving patronage to those who diowed discontent 
and braved Ihe King. He ought to distribute it and not 
give too many offices to one person. He ought to reform 
the conduct of the business of state and she suggests 
detailed instructions for the arrangement of his day. He 
ought to keep the key of the state coffers in his own hand 
and have all dispatches opened in his presence every morn- 
ing and never at any other time. He ought to undwstand 
his finances “from ffie bottom up,” see the treasurer every 

‘B. N. It 1728 f. 300; A. N, K. 16?0 f. IS, Cteveray, 
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morning and have summary statements of his expenses and 
his balance rendered to him every week, as the King his 
grandfather did. He ought to abolish the council of 
finance, which she had introduced only for her own defense 
because the King was a minor. He ought to reform the 
privy council and cut it down to a small number, 
and reform the discipline of the army and remove all op- 
pression of the people, which will make him extraordinarily 
loved. She then goes on: 

“It may be said, because she knows how to say and write all 
this, why has she not had it done herself before? The answer is 
if I had been in the position in which ho is now, I would have 
done it and the proof is, that since I have been in a position 
of authority everybody knows how things go, thanlc God. . . . 
Show him this letter.”* 

The shrewd suggestions of this letter do not, with tho 
exception of the self- justification in the last phrases, neces- 
sarily suggest any desire to control. That appears in 
Catherine's anxiety to have her own candidate appointed 
first gentleman of the bedchamber. She wrote again to 
Cheverny bidding him urge upon the King not to take 
that position away from de Rotz, who had held it under 
the late King. De Retz was one of her creatures, a Floren- 
tine who had followed her to France years before, whom 
she had raised very high in the service of the state and 
recently created a marshal. The Huguenots detested him, 
because they rightly suspected that he had been one of 
the chief counsellors of St. Bartholomew. He was hated by 
all France because he was an Italian, who had risen from 
poverty to wealth by royal favor. When the King refused 
to continue him in his office, Catherine would not be denied, 
but sent back and forth several times to urge him to make 
the appointment. There is no reason to doubt the justice 
of the opinion of the Venetian Ambassador "that this strong 
desire of the Queen Mother was not so much on de Retz’s 

‘B, N. It, 1728 f. 878, 383; A, N. K. 1688 f. 36. 
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account, as to assure herself more firmly in government; 
because it is the duty of the first gentleman of the chamber 
to stay always in the room of the King and to be always 
near him and so she was sure to know not only what her 
son did, but, as it were, what her son thought. It was her 
custom, as I am informed, during the life of the last King, 
to have reported to her every morning everything the King 
had said and all that had been said to him, in order to take 
measures against anything that was being arranged against 
her power in the government.*’ Henry appointed VHlecler, 
one of the gentlemen who had followed him to Poland, but 
ho finally agreed, vanquished by his mother’s importunities, 
that do Rotz and Villceler should serve alternately six 
months at a time, an arrangement not uncommon for officers 
of the royal household because of the expense of court life. 
It was noticed, however, that de Retz was not allowed to 
spend the night in the King’s room.^ 

Catherine had arranged <hat as soon as tho King crossed 
the boundary of France a salvo of artillery should be fired 
by tho nearest city and that the salute should be taken up 
and passed along until it reached the northern boundary 
of Franco. She herself could not wait for him within the 
walls of Lyons, but went out to receive him. When they 
met tho tears which were so characteristic of Catherine and 
her children, either in joy or sorrow, flowed, according to 
the Spanish Ambassador, for about an hour. After that 
she shut herself up for two hours entirely alone with her son. 
The next morning at Lyons as soon as he was dressed she 
went again into his room, called Cheverny and had a long 
conference with him alone, and he continued these secret 
conferences with his mother for a long time after his return.® 
The King who arrived in his kingdom to find an empty 
treasury, an undisciplined army and a brother and brother- 
in-law apparently anxious to head the revolt which was 

‘Letts. V, 76; B. N, It. 1728 f. 391, 307; Letts. V, 76; A. N. K. 1686 
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active or nascent in several parts of the kingdom, did not 
seem to observers to be well fitted to talce the advice of his 
mother to “make himself the master ” When the Poles 
elected him their king, the reputation as a soldier which 
he had gained from being in nominal command at Mon- 
contour and Jarnao had greatly helped his candidacy. 
When they saw him, they were very much disappointed. 
Neither his dress nor his habits suggested tho soldier. Ho 
did not share his brother’s passionate love of hunting and 
his earlier fame as a warrior had been replaced by the repu- 
tation of a rather soft personage in delicate health, who 
loved peace and quiet. He dabbled a little in literature and 
art, though the nature of his patronage is shown by the 
fact that when he passed through Venice ho ordered three 
pictures from Tintoretto for fifty ecus and spent for per- 
fumery at tho Sign of the Lily eleven hundred and twenty- 
five ecus._ He was very fond of tlie society of ladies and 
court festivities. In the midst of tho tremendous problems 
which ho found waiting to be resolved at Lyons, tho Spanish 
Ambassador records with disgust: “The King goes every 
night to balls and does nothing but dance. During four 
whole days he was dressed in mulberry satin with stockings, 
doublet and cloak of the same color. The cloak was very 
much slashed in the body and had all its folds sot with but- 
tons and adorned with ribbons, white and scarlet and mul- 
berry, and he wore bracelets of coral on his arm.” Some 
of his actions would suggest to any modern physician an 
unhealthy condition of the nervous system, for the vigor 
which was apparently lacking to his body appeared from 
time to time in morbidly acute displays of feeling. He now 
gave signs of that exaggerated religious excitement which 
during his life alternated with debauchery. There was a 
custom about a hundred years old, for bands of penitents, 
disguised and with their faces covered, to wander throu^ 
the streets chanting die psalms of David and beating each 
other with scourges in atonement for their sins. This cus- 
tom, though denounced by some theologians and forbidden 
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by some popes as pagan rather than Christian, finally came 
to be tolerated. Finding one of these fraternities active in 
Avignon, Henry joined with great zeal in the processions 
and many of his courtiers imitated his example.^ 

The combination of mulberry satin and coral bracelets 
with the domino of a penitent, did not strengthen the 
impression which the King’s personality made upon his 
subjects. The Nuncio wrote soon after he arrived 
in France: “What France needs is a strong king. This boy 
is in mind inclined to ease and in body weak and HI, so that 
I don’t believe he can live many months. He is twenty- 
four years old and is always sticking in the house and for 
the greater part of the time in bed.” ® 

Before ho left France for Poland, Henry had shown as 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom and keeper of the royal 
seal, a good deal of diligence, and now he took his mother's 
advice and made a drastic reform in the order of the court. 
Formerly the King’s room had been filled with a whole 
crowd of courtiers before he was up and his ears filled with 
complaints and requests while he was taldng his dinner. 
Henry III would not allow anybody to come into his room 
in the morning before he was dressed and he put a railing 
around the table so that nobody could talk to him while he 
was eating. These regulations greatly offended the French 
nobles, who wore accustomed at all times to have perfectly 
free access to their King and a great many gentlemen loft 
the court. But the elaborate new rules for the reform of 
the court and the conduct of business were not continuously 
or entirely carried out, and although Henry III was a much 
more hard working king at the business of state than either 
of his brothers, the determination to know what his minis- 
ters were doing was often laid aside for his pleasures or his 
religious observances.® 

One thing that Henry had determined to do before he 

crossed the boundaries of his kingdom, was even more dis- 
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pleasing to the French nobles than his rather ineffective 
reform of the court and -state business. During his slay in 
Turin, he promised to restore to the Duke the fortresses of 
Savigliano and Pinerolo, leaving the little Marquisato 
of Saluces as the only remnant of the once extensive French 
conquests south of tlie Alps. Wliy Henry did this would be 
difficult to say. There were of course solid reasons for 
abandoning all conquests outside of the natural and racial 
boundaries of France, but they could not have appealed 
to the man who was still tryhig to retain the crown of 
Poland although he had inherited the crown of Franco. 
It seems probable that ho was moved largely by that ex- 
traordinary desire to give things away which was one of 
his morbid passions. During his inauguration as King of 
Poland, ho was presented, according to custom, with several 
basins full of gold pieces. He Jiud to rest his hand on one 
of these while he was listening to the long harangues of the 
ambassadors and ho was seized with such an uncontrollable 
desire to give the money to his servitors that ho broke out 
into a profuse perspiration and had to interrupt the cere- 
monies in order to go away to change his shirt. It was prob- 
ably the same sort of an impulse which led him to please his 
aunt and uncle, who had entertained him so graciously, by 
giving them these three important military positions. The 
Duke of Nevers, who was the governor of the French pos- 
sessions south of the Alps, resigned rather than surrender 
them and the whole royal council and everybody at 
court was opposed to it, but ‘the King stood firm. 
Catherine, seeing that ho was resolute to do it, did not 
oppose him, but wrote an affectionate letter with her own 
hand to the Duke to emphasize as much as possible this 
proof of good win on the part of her son towards him and 
to for his continued alliance and friendship.^ 

‘Letts, V, 98 n. Editor of Nevers, Pref. 8 from eyewitness, B. N. It. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE king’s brother HEADS EEVOl/T 

The most difficult thing the King had to decide was 
whether he should yield to the Huguenots or fight them. 
Cathoiino had made preliminary arrangements which might 
help to carry out either decision and it seems as if she her- 
self was not quite clear in her mind which would be the 
better thing to do. The choice was not an easy one. As 
the Spanish Ambassador wrote: “The King cannot make 
peace because the rebel demands are so great, and he cannot 
make war because he has not a cent of money.” The grand 
council was divided on the question and apparently tlie 
majority was for peace. But the King decided to pursue 
the war. The immediate result of this decision was that 
Damville appeared openly in arms, as head of the allied 
parties of Huguenots and United Catholics, or Malcontents, 
of several provinces. He was too strong to be attacked in 
force and the royal armies carried on a rather inconclusive 
campaign by besieging various small cities, until the end of 
January, when the King left the neighborhood of Lyons to 
go to Rheims to be crowned.^ 

A few days before, a death had occurred in the court 
circle which seems to have made a very deep impression 
upon Catherine’s spirits. The Cardinal of Lorraine had 
walked in the procession of the penitents with the King 
and took a severe cold, which developed into an illness of 
which he died on Christmas Day, 1574. Two days after 
his death the Venetian Ambassador made a comment upon 
it which is quite complete. “This realm has lost a great 
man and the Catholic Church a great defender, although 

^Report of Kng Amb prejudiced, A N K 1534 f. 36. 
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some, perhaps more out of ill will than truth, say he under- 
took her defense more for tiie advantage of his personal 
interests than from devotion. It appears that those who 
rejoice at his death are many more than those who grieve 
and especially the Queen Mother, who from what I hear, 
hated him a good deal.” Among those who rejoiced that 
he was gone, were all the Huguenots and a story grew up 
which represented him on his death-bed filled with remorse 
and trembling with teiTor of damnation. There is no 
reason whatever to believe it, although ho was delirious a 
long time before he died. It was a common custom of the 
time for controversialists of both sides to represent the 
death-bed of any noted heretic or any noted persecutor of 
heresy as haunted by the fear of hell.^ 

Catherine had intensely disliked the Cardinal; although 
she had suppressed her feelings enough to work intimately 
with him from time to time. But ho and Cardinal Bourbon 
were about tlie last of the old set witli whom she had begun 
the career of splendor when her husband came to the throne. 
Guise, the Constable, St. Andre, Anthony of Navarre, 
Cond4, the Admiral, all had died by sword or bullet. The 
desperate illness of her old rival occupied her thoughts. The 
sensitive nervous organization which shifted Catherine so 
rapidly from laughter to tears, was apt, when her thoughts 
were full of any subject that weighed upon her, to produce 
visualizations. When these agreed with happenings, they 
seemed to her and to those near her, prophetic. Her 
daughter Margaret finnly believed in this power of second 
sight of her mother aird gives in her memoirs several in- 
stances of it: in every case instances where Catherine was 
much worried over some subject. Catherine herself also 
believed firmly in the prophetic character of these visions. 
On Christmas Day about the time the Cardinal died, 
Catherine had a visualization of him. Three accounts of 
the occurrence have come to us; one recorded within a few 

*Cal. F. 1674, p. 686: Arch. Vat. 29 Dco.j B, N. It. 1728 f. SOS. See 
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days of it, the others written afterwards by those who named 
the eye-witnesses from whom they got the story. They 
differ somewhat in detail, as is natural for such a story thus 
transmitted, but they all agree that the figure she saw 
seemed to Catherine a threatening one, and that she cried 
out in terror. The result was to throw her into an illness 
which lasted for some time.^ 

The death of the Cardinal enabled CaHierine to bear 
with more complaisance that she would otherwise have 
shown, a marriage which the King suddenly arranged for 
himself. On his way to Poland, he had seen in his sister's 
court at Nancy, Louise de Vaudemont, the young daughter 
of a powerful French noble, descended in the younger line 
from tlie house of Lorraine. In spite of the fact that he 
was at the time giving every sign of being desperately in 
love with the Princess of Conde (whom the girl somewhat 
resembled), Henry was very much taken with her and now, 
simply notifying his mother what he was about to do, he 
sent one of the gentlemen of his bed-chamber to ask for 
her hand. Marriages were always Catherine's special 
interest and it must have been a terrible chagrin to her 
when one of her sons suddenly arranged his own to suit 
himself, without consulting her. If the Cardinal had still 
been living, she would have had in addition the fear of 
strengthening too much the house of her enemies by 
giving them another queen among their numbers. But 
their best brain was gone and she mistakenly felt that they 
would not, in future, be very dangwoua to her or to the 
state. So she made the best of what she could not help and 
even wrote enthusiastically to the Duke of Savoy and the 
King of Spain about the charms and virtues of the bride. 
Indeed it was hard not to like a girl so gentle and good 
as the young queen proved herself to be.® 

The magnificent ceremonies of the coronation and 
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marriage were followed for Catherine by one of those per- 
sonal griefs with which her life was filled. Her daughter, 
the Duchess of Lorraine, who had brought up the new 
bride, died almost in the midst of the festivities. Every- 
body noticed how very much Catherine was allected by 
grief. For some time it was impossible for her to restrain 
her tears whenever her daughter was mentioned, and she 
was obliged to withdraw from public business until she 
could recover her self-control. She wrote to the King of 
Spain acknowledging a letter of sympatiiy: “T cannot but 
think that God desires mo not to bo destroyed by the honor 
and grandeur of this world, which, if I had enjoyed them 
without affliction and evil and sorrow, perhaps would have 
made me forget to acknowledge Him as I ought; therefore 
I lilce to think that Ho loves mo as much os Ho has sent 
affliction upon me.” ^ 

The court of France was not at that time a place favor- 
able to sentiments of resignation and piety. Perhaps never 
during the whole time of Cathcriuo’s life in it, hod it boon 
a place where dangerous passions were scathing so violently 
with so little restraint of wisdom or serious purpose. Its 
society was dominated by four young men, Henry tho King, 
Henry of Navarre, Henry of Guise and tho King’s younger 
brother, the Duke of Alengon, of whom tho oldest was 
twenty-four. We have a description of tho situation from 
two people who played a large part in it, tho King of 
Navarro and his young wife, Margaret, the King’s sister, 
and it is amply confirmed by tho observations of others in 
the court who did not know so much of the details as these 
two. 

The time was long past when fcho Duke of Montpensicr 
could, without provoking laughter, give to the little Mar- 
garet a medal repr6SOT.ting a nest of three small birds being 
fed by their mother. A cupid carried the nest in one hand 
and in the other a bow. The device was “equal love.” ^ 

* Morion de Coste. Elogea dea Dames Illustrcs. 
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The birds had left the nest now and hatred was their com- 
rade. Margaret writes that the King on his return to 
France, inspired by the evil counsel of one of his gentlemen, 
an old enemy of hers named du Guast, conceived an extreme 
jealousy “of my brother Alengon, suspecting very mudi the 
friendship between him and my husband, thinking that I 
was the only means which kept up their friendship and that 
the most fit expedient to separate them was on the one 
hand to get me into a quarrel and put me into bad relations 
with my husband and on the other to bring it to pass that 
Madame de Sauve, with whom both were in love, should 
encourage both in such a way that they would fall into 
extreme jealousy of each other. That abominable design, 
the source of so many evils my brother and I have since 
suffered, was pursued with the greatest animosity and 
cunning.” 

One day, while the court still remained at Lyons, Mar- 
garet and a party of ladies determined to go and visit the 
Abbey of St. Peter. While they visited the convent, they 
left the Queen of Navarre's coach, which was gilded and had 
a cover of yellow velvet embroidered with silver, standing 
in the street. The King, accompanied by Margaret’s hus- 
band and several other gentlemen of the court, was waUdng 
down that street in order to visit one of his friends who was 
ill. An intimate of du Guast, who was in the party, pointed 
out to the King that his sister’s coach was standing in front 
of the lodgings of a certain coixrtier by the name of Bid4. 
The King at once sent him into the lodging of Bid6. He 
came back and reported; “The birds have been there, but 
they aren’t there any longer,” whereupon the King, filled 
with rage, went home and told his mother that his sister 
was misconducting herself. When Margaret came back 
from her visit to the Abbey, all unconscious of what had 
happened, the first person she saw in the palace was her 
husband, “who began to laugh as soon as he saw me and 
said, ‘Go see the Queen your mother and I’m certain that 
you’ll come away very angry 1’ ” He wouldn’t teU her what 
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it was about and seeing that she could not got anything out 
of him, she went to find the Queen her xnothcr. On her 
way slie met the Duke of Guise, who told her what he had 
heard from one of the gentlemen who was wallung with 
the King. 

“I went into the room of the Queen my mother, but slie wasn't 
there. ... I went into her cabinet which had wooden paneling 
fao that one could easily hoar in the next room everything that 
happened. As soon as she sees me, she commonocs to spout out 
fire and to say everything Uiat a most unmeasured anger could 
utter. I told her the truth, but she had no car for the truth 
nor for reason. She wouldn't listen to me. Whether it was be- 
cause her mind was filled with the falsehood or perhaps to 
please that sou, whom out of affection and a sense of duty and 
hope and fear she fairly worshipped as an idol, I do not know, 
but she would not stop moving around the room crying out and 
threatening me. And all of it was heard by the next room full 
of people. 

“The next morning an Italian banker who was a servitor 
of my brother begged my brother the King, my husband and 
me and several otlicr princesses and ladies of the court, to go 
to dinner in a beautiful garden which ho had in the city. I 
always observed such respect for the authority of the Queen my 
mother, so long as I was near her, either as a young girl or as 
a married woman, that I never went anywhere without asking 
permission, so I wont to find her as she came back from mass, 
to ask her permission to go to this festival. After giving mo a 
public refusal, sho added that I could go anywhere I chose be- 
cause she didn’t care what I did.” 

While they were at the garden foast the King talked to 
a woman and found out his mistake, and when they came 
back 

“the Queen my mother sent for me to come into her innnr 
cabinet which was close to that of the King and told me that 
she had found out the truth and that all I had told her was true; 
that there was nothing at all in that story which the valot de 
chambre who had brought her this report had given her; that he 
was a bad man and that she’d dismiss him. Seeing from iny look 
that I didn’t pay any attention to that attempt to cover the 
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matter up, she did everything she could to destroy my opinion 
that it was the King who had done me that kindness.” 

Du Guast having failed in this plot to make her husband 
quarrel with her and so with Alengon, who would be sure 
to take up his sister’s cause, tried another way; tliat was 
working through Madame de Sauve, who, following his 
instructions, 

“in a short time made the love of my brother and of the King 
my husband, before rather lukewarm and gentle like that of 
people so young, so extremely passionate that they hadn’t any- 
thing else in mind except following that woman. In consequence 
they arrived at so great and strong a jealousy of each other that, 
although she was also pursued by the Duke of Guise, by du 
Guast, de Souvray and several others, who were all more liked 
by her than they were, aha didn’t pay any attention to them and 
these two brothers-in-law were not afraid of any rival except 
each of the other. And that woman, in order to play her 
game better, persuaded the King my husband that I was 
jealous and that for this reason I was of tho party of my 
brother. We easily believe what is told us by people whom we 
love; BO he put faith in what she told him and separated himself 
from me, which he had never done before, because, whatever he’d 
had in mind, he had always talked to me as freely as if I had 
been his sister, knowing perfectly well that I wasn’t in the least 
jealous.” 

Margaret then tried to break up this game with both 
men. She continues: 

“My brother Alengon, who in everything believed nobody as 
much as me, couldn’t regain his self-control even though his 
safety and mine were at stake. So strong were the charms of that 
Circe aided by the devilish spirit of du Guast that, instead of 
profiting by my warning words, he went and told them all to 
that woman. How is it possible to hide anything from the person 
one loves? She became exceedingly angry at me and with the 
more zeal gave herself up to serving the design of du Guast and 
in order to avenge herself she made my husband every day more 
ready to hate me, so that hje sogreely ever spoke to me.” 
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In consequence of this situation, her brother Alengon 
drew closer to her than ever and introduced to her one of 
his gentlemen, de Bussy. Du Guast then tried his hand 
once more and sent the King to Catherine to complain of 
Margaret. But Catiberino amd: 

“ ‘It's trouble-makers who put such ideas into your head. My 
daughter is unfortunate to be born in such an ago. In my own 
time wo talked freely to everybody and all the honest gentlemen 
who followed the King your father, were ordinarily in the cham- 
ber of Madamo Marguerite, your aunt, and in mine. Nobody 
thought it was strange, as there was no reason to think it strange. 
Bussy sees my daughter before you, before her husband, before 
all the gentlemen of her husband in her chamber and before 
everybody; it is not secretly nor behind closed doors. What is 
there to think about it? Do you know anything olsc?’ The 
King, being astonislicd, replied to her: 'Madame, 1 only say what 
other people arc saying.’ She answered: ‘Who are those others, 
my son? They are people who want to get you into a quarrel 
with all your family.’ The King having gone, my mother told 
mo the whole business and said: ‘You have been bom in a miser- 
able age,’ and then calling Madame de Dampierre she began to 
talk with her of the honest liberty and tho pleasure which they 
had in those past days, without being subject as we are to 
slander.” 

Du Guast then tried to assassinate Bussy at night. 
Bussy and his friends defended themselves and an Italian 
gentleman of the suite of Alengon 

“ran all bleeding into the room of the Louvre where he slept, 
calling out that they were killing Bussy. By good luck I hadn’t 
gone to bed, and, as my room was close to my brother’s, I heard 
the frightened man crying out on the staircase that terrible nows. 
I immediately ran into my brother’s chamber to keep him from 
going out and sent to beg the Queen my mother to come there in 
order to keep him indoors. We kept him back with the greatest 
difficulty, the Queon his mother pointing out that there was no 
sense in going out alone in the night; that the darkness would 
cover every sort of wickedness and that du Guast was a bad 
enough sort of man to have gotten up this affair expressly in 
order to make him rush out and fall into some accident. Tn 
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the state of despair in which he was, these words would have had 
little force, but using her authority she stopped him, gave orders 
at the gate that they shouldn’t allow him to go out, and took 
the trouble of remaining with him until he found out that Bussy 
had escaped.” ^ 

The situation was so bad that even outsiders knew that 
the King hated his brother with a deadly hatred. “Not one 
of them,” says a letter from the French court, “is content 
or in quiet with another, nor mother with son, nor brother 
with brother, nor mother with daughter. It is a very hell 
among them. . . . One day they will cut the throats one of 
the other.” This was no exaggeration of the prevalent 
feeling, for Henry of Navarre wrote at this time to one of 
his friends: 

“The court is the strangest place you ever saw. We are 
nearly always ready to cut each other’s throats. We carry dag- 
gers, mail coats and often cuirasses under our clothes. Severac 
will tell you the reason. The King is just as much threatened 
as I am. He loves me more than ever. Monsieur de Guise and 
Monsieur du Maine never leave me. Yom brother and Sainte 
Colombe are the chiefs of my council. You never saw how 
strong 1 am in friends in this court. I brave all the world. All 
the cliques which you know about hate me to the death for the 
love of Alengon and have the third time forbidden my mistress 
to speak to me and watch her so closely that she wouldn’t dare 
to look at me. I am only waiting the hour to give them battle, 
because they say they will kill me and I want to get ahead 
of them.”® 

All sides, in these deadly and complicated hatreds where 
the dagger was so ready to the hand, turned to Catherine 
as the only person at court who was in any sense impartial. 
The mother of the Duke of Guise and his wife were con- 
tinually coming to her with complaints; on one occasion the 

* Margaret, 45; confirmed Cal. F. 1575 , p. 30; B. N. It. 1729 f. 3, 110; 
Du Guast was soon assassinated. 

•Rel. I, 4, p. 368; Cal. F. 1676, p. 33, 70; Letts. Missives, I, 81; 
R. N. Nouvs. Aoqs. 7734 f. 1. 
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Duchess of Guise fell on her knees before her and said that 
there was a plot to murder her son as well as the King. 
Catherine seems to have facou the only one of the family 
who saw the terrible danger that lay behind these quarrels — 
the danger of providing a leader for the, as yet ununified, 
revolt: which might duplicate all over the kingdom that 
body of the “Associated Catholics” or “Malcontents” who 
in Languedoc had, under the lead of Damville, allied them- 
selves with the Huguenots. She did everything she could 
to lessen the ill feeling between her sons and when she could 
not do that, she protected the younger against the King. 
In this effort she was continually blocked by the Duke of 
Guise. Having completely won over to his side the King 
of Navarre, Guise was secretly doing everything he could 
to embitter the quarrel between the royal brothers. She 
had never stood in so difficult a position during her long and 
stormy life. Two of her chosen counsellors and strongest 
supporters who had risen by her favor, the Chancellor 
Birague and the Marshal de Rotz, were the chosen targets 
of hatred, not only for the Huguenots, but for large numbers 
of Catholics. Every Huguenot proclamation, as well as the 
pronunciamento of the Associated Catholics, headed by 
Damville, put forth as one of tlio chief grievances of the 
realm the influence of foreigners in the councils of the state. 
Everyone knew whom tliey were aimed at and the attack 
did not have to be carried very far to strike Catherine 
herself.^ 

In Paris this bitter hatred of Italians took a very con- 
crete form. A popular preacher in his sermons attacked 
them and said they ought to be driven from France, as 
the cause of the heavy taxes under which tho poor were 
groaning. His sermons became the tallc of the city, so much 
that there was fear of a “Sicilian massacre” of the Italians. 
A few weeks later two valuable crosses were stolen 
from Sainte Chapelle. Popular rumor at once accused tho 

p. 44; B. N It. 1729 f. 33; Ajch. Vat, 4 Apr,, 11 Mar. 
1676; B. N. It. 1729 f. 13, 316, 
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Italians of having done it, though the favorite story finally 
laid it at the door of the Queen Mother herself. This tense 
state of feeling soon produced blooddied. An Italian soldier 
coming out of the theatre, got into a quarrel with a French 
student and stabbed him. The studen Is immediately armed 
and proceeded to sack and bum the Italian quarter of the 
city. They were stopped by troops, but the next day, a 
regular conspiracy was formed to kiU all the Italians in 
Paris and sack the houses of the most wealthy, by an or- 
ganized band of fifteen hundred men. The conspiracy was 
revealed to the police, the leaders were arrested and the riot 
stopped. But for two weeks afterwards Italians were killed 
by mobs in the streets "almost every day.” As the judges 
of the ordinary courts before which the leaders of this con- 
spiracy would have come, were reluctant to condemn them 
to death, the King had one of them tried by his privy 
council and hung and quartered.*’ 

As the months passed the task of keeping the peace 
between her sons grew more and more difficult for Catherine. 
Before one of her intimates she wept bitterly because she 
could no longer prevent the King from putting his brother in 
prison and she knew it would be her ruin, for Alengon would 
never believe she was not the cause of his imprisonment. 
This troubled her the more because Nostradamus, the cele- 
brated soothsayer, had predicted that she would see each 
one of her sons King. On several occasions during the sum- 
mer the rumor spread that Alengon had fled from court. 
Once at a ball Caiherine went out herself, found Alengon 
and made him come in and dance in order to stop the report. 
Things came to a climax about the middle of September, 
when it was discovered, just at bedtime, that Alengon was 
not in the palace. Catherine went to her daughter Marga- 
ret and accused her of helping her brother to escape. Mar- 
garet answered sharply that he was stiU in Paris and that he 

‘B. N. It. 1729 f. II, 96. 137, 148, 169; Cal. F, 1676, pp. 78. 80; Neg. 
Toso. IV, 38; Joumal, 173, 
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would be back before morning. In the midst of the trouble 
he came in and his mother eommonced to scold him like a 
small boy. “You go out at uncertain hours; you ought to 
be whipped,” Margaret immediately spoke up in defense 
of her favorite brother. “Pardon me, Madam, but there are 
othem who deserve to be whipped and not my brother. If 
you keep up these suspicions you will force him to run 
away.” ^ 

The King had several times determined to shut his 
brother up in prison and Catherine had prevented him. 
He now again determined to do so, but once more broke 
down before his mother’s resistance. That very night, a 
little before the King’s supper, Alengon, putting on a large 
mantle in which he buried himself up to the nose, went out, 
followed by only one servant who was not known and walked 
to a gate of the city, where he found a carriage waiting 
for him. He rode in it about half a mile outside the walls 
where horses wore ready and several leagues farther on he 
found two or three hundred horsemen waiting to escort him 
to safety. The nows almost broke down Catherine’s self- 
control, The Tuscan Ambassador, who had seen her after 
the deaths of her son and her daughter and her sister-in- 
law, wrote ho had never seen her so aflBicted for anything 
that had happened since he had been in Prance. She was 
not able to maintain her usual royal dignity, tears sprang 
into her eyes, her face was distorted with grief and she 
spoke hesitatingly, as if she was afraid of breaking out into 
sobs. The terribly grave situation put her in a most danger- 
ous position. She knew that if the brothers fought, it 
would be the ruin of France and probably the destruction 
of their house, and she knew everybody would blame her. 
The Duke of Guise and his friends who were now so strong 
with the King, would urge him to fight and if they sepa- 
rated him from her influence she saw no outcome but total 
disaster. That the only safe course for France and the 

‘P. N, It. 172& f. 137, 153; Aroh. Vat. 18 Sept, 
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house of Valois happened also to be the only course to 
save her own authority ought not to blind us, as it did 
many contemporary observers, to the wisdom and skill with 
which she acted in a desperate situation.^ 

Her first wild thought was to kidnap her younger son 
and bring him back by force. Sho wrote to the Duke of 
Nevers that she was grieved to see by his letter that many 
people were rallying to the standard of “that poor unhappy 
boy” and suggested that perhaps he could find five or six 
sure men who might go to him and offer to raise forces on 
his behalf— mounted men. Let them have orders to make 
themselves very much trusted . . . and take a chance of 
carrying him off. “I set this plot in general terms; you 
work it up and talk about it to Matignon.” She begs him 
not to let anybody know that this suggestion comes from 
her. Her son’s caution and the increase of his forces soon 
showed her that this plan of her first desperation was im- 
possible. Alengon had written to his brother immediately 
after his flight that he always wanted to dwell with him in 
brotherly love, but he had never been able to get it. He 
had to save his life because he had been warned that he was 
about to be thrown into the Bastille to wait for some settle- 
ment of his case “taken from the history of Caesar Borgia.” 
He took the title of “Governor-General for the King and 
Defender of the Liberties of the Commonwealth of Prance.” 
His proclamation said that he had risen in defense of the 
ancient laws, which had been violated by the influence of 
a very few persons, almost all foreigners, who, under pre- 
tense of a difference of religion, had crushed the people with 
taxes, filled France with robbery and murder and destroyed 
the ancient liberty of the clergy and nobility. He demanded 
peace, justice and the assembly of the Estates General of 
France, from which all foreigners were to be excluded. 
Until the Estates General and a holy council of the whole 

*CaL F, 1676, pp. 140, 141, 146; Arch. Vat., 11 Mar., 16 Sept.; B, N, It. 
1720 f. 238, 291, 867; A. N. K. 1637 f. 67, 107; Margaret, 63; Neg, Toao. IV, 
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Church could meet, he demanded toleration for both the 
old and the new religion everywhere.^ 

The insurgent Huguenots in all parts of the kingdom 
were already taking steps to acknowledge him as their pro- 
tector and it was difficult to foresee how many Catholic 
malcontents would rise to his banner in answer to such a 
proclamation. In addition Catherine knew that tlie refugee 
Prince of Conde was levying a large force of mercenaries 
among the Protestant German Princes with the help of a 
secret subsidy from Elizabeth. From tlie point of view 
of statecraft, there had been much to be said for fighting 
previous wars of religion to a finish and perhaps the funda- 
mental error in all Catherine’s handling of the terrible 
situation was, that out of fear of losing her own authority 
and hatred of the Guise, she had not tried reversing the 
policy Elizabeth used in England and made Prance exclu- 
sively Catholic, so far as the law went; while at the same 
time taking administrative measures which would grant 
enough practical tolerance to Calvinists to keep them from 
revolt. But whatever might have been said in favor of 
pushing the Huguenot wars to a finish earlier, it was now too 
late. Anyone not entirely blinded by personal ambition, 
party faction or religious fanaticism, must have seen that 
the road of violence was the road to ruin. For the situa- 
tion was complicated by the fact that, besides the astrologer 
Nostradamus, many other people who laiew the habits and 
constitution of the King thought he would die before very 
long and leave no direct heirs behind him. In this case his 
insurgent brother, and after him, his brother-in-law Henry 
of Navarre, would be the heirs to the crown. Many men 
would not be too active in fitting a man who might soon 
mount the throne. Peace must be had at any cost. 

Catherine got into her coadh and accompanied by her 
daughter, upon whose influence over AlenQon she counted, 
began to chase her reluctant son over central France to 

* Letts. V, 136, 137, 133 n.; B. N. C. 0. 0., I, 70; Noum Aoqs., 7735 
f. 279; Cal. F, 1575, p. 141. 
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force him to an interview. She was leaving a great danger 
behind her, for, during her absence, the Guise faction might 
master the mind of the King and pointing to the result of 
her refusal to consent to Alengon’s arrest, persuade him that 
maternal tenderness made her a bad counsellor in this case. 
So great was her fear of this, that, during all the fatigues 
of her rapid journey, she wrote nearly every day long letters 
of many pages to the King and the council. Forty-eight 
of these letters have survived, and those written to her son 
with her own hand show in the plainest way the terrible 
anxiety under which she was laboring and the great diffi- 
culties of her task. After about two weeks’ chase, she finally 
brought her younger son to an interview. When she stepped 
out of her coach, he kneeled on the ground before her and 
she tenderly embraced him “not without tears.” By the 
end of November she succeeded in making a truce with 
Alengon for six months in order to discuss terms of per- 
manent peace.^ 

She had hardly left Paris on her mission of reconciliation 
when she had been obliged to defend herself against fire 
from the rear, as the following letters to the King show: 

“Believe me I have as much prudence and judgment as many 
of those who want to plunge you into battle. . . . Forgive me 
if I write so freoly, for you are everything I have in the world, 
even thou^ you might come not to love me any more or trust 
in me as you ought. Forgive me if I talk to you this way. I 
don’t want to live since the death of the King your father except 
to save you and God and you know it, I am certain.” 

This letter, written at night, was followed by another 
in Ihe early morning answering a warning from the King 
that he had been told that her life was in danger; 

“Forgive my not paying any attention to this. It’s an old 
game which the Admiral used before his death, sending every day 
a warning that somebody was trying to assassinate me. I have 
loved you more than I have myself and that obliges me to die 

Mrch Vat. 11 March, 1676; B. N. It, 1729 f. 272. 
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to get you out of the misery and calamity in which you are, if 
I can possibly do it at any peril that I might run, but I beg you 
assure yourself that God will take care of me as He has always 
done." 

Now, even after she had made this truce, her opponents 
at court kept trying to get it broken by an immediate return 
to war and she poured out a flood of indignant letters to 
Henry. "Those who did it,” she wrote about one intrigue, 
"ought to have their heads cut off.” ^ 

She felt he needed detailed directions about carrying out 
the conditions of the truce. The chief of these was that the 
two marslials, Montmorency and Cosse, who had been in the 
Bastille for eighteen months, should be set free at once. 
This waa universally considered a lucky escape for them. 
The Spanish Ambassador reported that Montmorency’s 
servants had been taken away from him because they in- 
tended to poison him and it is certain that he feared sudi 
a fate. There is a fairly well authenticated report that the 
King and his motlier had decided to have him strangled 
quietly in his cell, and while we cannot be perfectly sure of 
either of these stories, we know that everybody at the 
French court believed that, if Damville were dead, the 
marshals would not long survive him. Catherine, who knew 
exactly what her son had felt, done and said about the 
marshals, was very much afraid of his loose and bitter 
tongue. So she wrote to him: 

"It seems to me that it is not enough to set the marshals free 
from prison. You must win them over to your side and it’s no 
time to say ‘I can’t put any constraint on myself nor dissimulate,’ 
... I want you to send for Montmorency and say *I set you free 
from prison believing in your fidelity and being sure that what 
you promise you will do, ... I didn’t put you in prison and if 
1 could have set you free earlier without injuring the reputation 
and the memory of the late King my brother I would have done 
it, as I have done it now,’ etc., etc., . . . and in saying this I 
beg that he may never . . . find out that you have made sport 

‘Letts. 140, 141, 174, 
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of the way you’ve cheated him, neither with men nor with 
women, for they’ll laugh at it with you and afterwards . . . will 
tell the whole thing to him and . . . they’ll hate you double when 
they hear that behind their backs you have been mocking at 
them.” 

Reckless mockery was evidently a habit of the King, for, 
writing to him the next day to say that she was sending 
the Duke of Montpensier to persuade Alen^on to peace, 
Catherine added: 

^’Out of fear lest Alengon in order to gain him might tell him 
that you were in the habit of lauding at him and his son, 1 said 
to him before he went away, ‘Don’t put your trust in the beau- 
tiful words of my son AlcnQon. In the hopes of gaming you to 
his side, he will tell you a lot of lies’; for he has a habit of tellmg 
lies." ^ 


One article of the truce was broken from the start by 
botii sides — the article which provided that the armies 
should be dismissed at once, Condd had been levying 
among the Lutheran princes an army of reiters. The young 
Duke of Guise had met the advance corps of this force early 
in October at Chateau-Thierry on the Marne and defeated 
it after a brief and not very bloody combat.® But at the 
end of the year, in spite of the truce, a mercenary army of 
8,000 German horse, 6,000 foot men from the Protestant 
cantons of Switzerland and 7,000 harquebusiers, crossed the 
borders under the command of the Prince of Conde and 
Duke John Casimir, the son of the Elector Palatine. They 
marched southward plundering as they went. Condd was 
entirely unable to restrain them and when he tried to pro- 
tect a small town they killed his guard and burnt the town. 

Alengon had arranged with Damville to bring up the 
forces of three provinces of south central Prance to join 

" A. N. K. 1S37 f. 69; d® Thou otd., V, 210 n.; B, N, It. 1729 f. 117, 123; 
Letts. V, 148, 149. 
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the army of the reiters and then march on Paris. He had 
already created an excuse for breaking the truce by an 
indignant message that an attempt had been made to 
poison him. Catherine, who was so hurt and angered by 
the message that she fell into a fever, sent the Duke of 
Montpensier to investigate and he found everybody who 
had drunk of the alleged poisoned wine in excellent health ; 
including the valet who brought it, who had been forced to 
drink a great deal of it.^ When AlenQon found himself, the 
end of March, at tlie head of an army of 30,000 men, witli 
the Huguenot and Politique forces of Languedoc and 
Guienne in reserve, ho crossed the Loire and occupied posi- 
tions in a semi-circle near Paris, cutting off provisions from 
the city. The King was obliged to give way to all tho 
demands upon him and granted such terms to the Hugue- 
nots as, in the days before St. Bartholomew, they would 
hardly even have dared to ask. On the Cth of May, 1576, 
the Queen Mother made with Alcngon tho peace known as 
tho “Peace of Monsieur,” whose terms wore embodied in 
public law by the Edict of Beaulieu. The free exercise of 
the Reformed religion was permitted everywhere. Every 
Parlemont was to have one tribunal composed half of 
Catholic and half of Reformed judges. The sentences of 
aU those who had been executed because of the previous 
troubles over religion since the death of Henry II, were re- 
voked, including La Mole, Coconnas, Montgomery, Brique- 
mault, Cavaignes and all othcra who perished on the scaffold. 
The King did not, indeed, grant the demand that the 
authors of the massacre of St. Bartholomew should bo 
punidied, for his mother and brother were among them, but 
all its victims were declared innocent and their families, as 
a reparation, freed from taxes. In each of the four pro- 
vinces, Languedoc, Guienne, Dauphiny and Provence, tlio 
Huguenots were given two strong cautionary towns. The 


'De Cme (3), 313; B. N. fds. fr. 3384 f, 76; Alencon to DamviUe, 
B. N. It. 1720 f. 432; Arch. Vat. 3 Jan., 1576; Neg. Toso, W, 64, 
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King granted pretty much everything that the Huguenots 
had asked, except that he would not consent to forbid in 
France every other religion but the Reformed religion and 
the Roman Catholic religion. 

In addition to those articles of the treaty of peace which 
were included in the edict, certain private agreements were 
made with the Huguenot leaders. Alengon received the 
independent administration of a rich principality on the 
banks of the Loire which brought him in 300,000 livres a 
year and contained many strong cities. Duke Casimir of 
Bavaria got the salaries of commissions as captain of men 
at arms and colonel of 4,000 reiters, together with other pen- 
sions, besides the Duchy of Etampes and nine lordships 
in Burgundy. It was agreed that the King still owed him 
about 1,700,000 livres. The Prince of Conde was restored 
to the governorship of Picardy and given for his security 
the strong town of P^ronne. Damville, the leader of the 
Politiques who had acted with the Huguenots, needed no 
great concessions, for he was already almost like an inde- 
pendent ruler in Lanquedoc. There was a fifth Huguenot 
leader who had to be treated with, although as yet he had 
taken no active part in the preparation of the party for 
war. Three months before this settlement, Henry of 
Navarre had escaped from Paris and made his way across 
France to his little kingdom in the south. He was granted 
by a special treaty the restoration of all his ri^ts and 
permission to govern his kingdom in peace. 

Just before he fled a curious incident occurred which 
was recorded at the time as ominous. The three Henrys, 
Henry the King, Henry of Navarre and Henry of Guise, 
were all together in the King’s room. Henry of Navarre 
and Henry of Guise wore playing at dice upon a very smooth 
board and the English Ambassador reports that “after they 
had done there appeared suddenly upon the board certain 
great and round drops of blood. It astonished them mar- 
velously finding no cause in the world of the blood, but as 
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it were a prodigy.” Beginning twelve years later, all three 
of the Henrys died in succession by the assassin’s knife and 
men remembering the mysterious portent thus plainly 
recorded so long before, saw its explanation in their fates.^ 

*De Crue (3), 329; Gal. F. 1576, pp. 245, 326, 333; Letts. V, App. 291. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

‘'the IiEAGOT OP THE HOLT TBINITY” BEGINS 

Thou^ everybody about the court aside from the Duke 
of Guise and his not very numerous adherents, had felt that 
peace was absolutely necessary, the publication of terms 
so exceedingly favorable to the Huguenots and the knowl- 
edge gradually spread abroad of the enormous sacrifices 
made in private agreements to secure the support of the 
leaders, aroused great discontent among orthodox taxpayers. 
This feeling was strongest in the city of Paris, and Catherine 
became terribly unpopular among that portion of the 
population who had praised her for St. Bartholomew. The 
Venetian Ambassador wrote: 

“The blame of everything that happens is put upon the Queen 
Mother, whence it comes about that, if at first she was little 
loved because she was a foreigner and an Italian, now, to tell 
the truth, she is hated because everybody knows and confesses 
that to keep herself in the government and in supreme authority, 
not only in the minority of her sons but when they are grown 
up, she has always fomented the discords and divisions of party, 
using first one side and then the other according as it suited her 
private interests and always trying as far as she could to keep 
her sons, even when they were grown up, far from business and 
from grave thoughts in order that, being inexpert and weak, they 
should put everything into her hands as they have done and 
especially as this King is doing.”* 

This impression that the King was like wax in Cath- 
erine’s hands, was made stronger than the facts warranted, 
by the frivolous conduct of Henry. In the midst of the 
terrible oxdsis of the state which was partly solved by the 

*Rel., 1, 4, p. S64; Busbec^ U, 67, 76; Artth. Vat,, 17 July, 1676. “Eveiy 
one laughs at the Kmg.” 
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Peace of Monsieur, the King took it upon himself to display 
a most inopportune devotion to literature. He formed the 
habit of retiring every day after dinner to a little room 
without windows, which required candle light even in the 
daytime, taking with him four or five poets and humanists 
and some six or eight gentlemen and ladies of the court, who 
professed to be connoisseurs of poetry. There he called 
upon some young poet to speak in praise of one of the 
virtues, and, when he had finished, each in turn argued 
against what he had said. The King spent many hours in 
that way, to the great distress of his mother and "of every- 
one who wanted to see him in such calamitous times attend 
to necessary things and not to such affairs, even though at 
another time they might be praiseworthy." On occasions, 
when he was absent from important meetings of the royal 
council, he was known to be in the meeting of this so-called 
Academy. Someone nailed upon the wall of the room where 
these literary philanderings took place a Latin epigram 
which may be translated as follows: 

"While France, crushed everywhere by civil war is falling 
into ruin, half buried in her own ashes, our King practices 
grammatical exercises in the midst of the palace, so that the 
high-souled man is able to say T love.' He is able to 
decline it, truly he does decline the verb and he who was 
twice a king may become just a grammarian.” These 
stinging shafts came even closer, for the following epigram 
was sent by the Spanish Ambassador to Philip: "Henry by 
the grace of God King of France by his mother and of 
Poland by imagination, citizen of Paris, secretary of Mon- 
sieur de Chevemy, son-in-law of Monsieur Sieur de Vaude- 
mont, esquire of honor and wigmaker to his mother.” ^ 

It was doubly unfortunate iliat in two years of his reign 
Henry III should have acquired this sort of a reputation, 
because never, since tiie deatii of Henry II passed the sceptre 
to the feebler hand of his sons, had France been in so much 
need of a King who could "mount his horse.” For the 
‘B. N. It. 1729 f. 469j Cal. F. 1676, p. 242; A. N. K. 1637. 
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moment the restless ambition of th'e'&eir to the throne was 
stilled by the rich appanage Ye held in almost feudal inde- 
pendence, but the King knew his brother too\ well to feel 
any security that he would ever cease his restless plotting 
until he was in a position of independent power, without 
even a nominal superior. He had tried to take advantage 
of the factional fights of the nobles of Genoa to sdpure a 
principality for him there. So long as there seemed to be 
the smallest chance of sucee^ he had pursued the elusory 
negotiation of the English marriage, writing that if he 
might see his brother the husband of Queen Elizabeth he 
“would aing nunc dimittis with Simeon.” Catherine had 
done her best to help him to attain “the greatest wish of 
her heart; to be called before she died the molher of so wise 
a princess.” But, after they had learned that Elizabeth was 
endorsing the note of Conde to pay his reiters in Germany — 
though on condition that her name should not appear pub- 
licly in the transaction— they had given up the attempt as 
hopeless.^ 

The treaty of peace with the Huguenots and moderate 
Catholics had scarcely been signed, when the Prince of 
Orange, in the name of the two revolted Netherland prov- 
inces of Holland and Zealand, had sent a secret messenger to 
Prance to offer to the King’s brother the title of Prince 
and Count of Holland and Zealand. Catherine was absent 
from the court when this offer arrived and we do not know 
what attitude she took towards it. Anjou, as he is hence- 
forth to be called, refused it. The truth was that having 
appeared as the champion and defender pf heretics, he was 
now endeavoring to make friends on the other side. He 
wrote to the Pope assuring him that he regretted very much 
the concessions made to the Huguenots. He intended as 
soon as possible to repress them and save “this poor desolate 
kingdom from ruin.” What he had in mind was to marry 
one of his own nieces and obtain from her father, Philip II 

’Nets. Toso. IV, 40; Cal. F. 1676, pp. 65, 192, 204; B. N. 0. C, 0. 
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of Spain, a dot which would make him an independent 
prince. To promote this plan he sent a secret messenger 
to Madrid, who returned with nothing but vague and flat- 
tering words from Philip. The King was very much 
angered at this mysterious proceeding on the part of his 
brother and threatened, when the messenger returned, to 
have him bound hand and foot as soon as he crossed the 
border and sent to Paris. We do not know whether Cather- 
ine had suggested to her youngest son to become an aspirant 
for the hand of his niece. But, whether she had or not, 
being now doubtful of success in the En^ish match, she 
wanted the Spanish match as a second string to her bow 
and thought there might be a chance to force it by veil- 
ing alternately beneath flattery or indifference, subtle 
threats that her youngest son, either as the husband of 
Elizabeth, or secretly supported by Prance, might become 
very dangerous as the leader of the revolted Netherlands. 
One thing was certain. There could be no peace in Prance 
till the wild ambition of the weak boy was satisfied in some 
way;^ 

In order to understand Catherine's method in her inter- 
mittent pursuit of this object for years, we must glance at 
what happened in the Netherlands in the summer and fall 
of 1576. At the very moment when the cause of those 
provinces, which had been engaged for eight years in a 
struggle for liberty, seemed hopeless, they were saved by the 
intolerable conduct of the Spanish army, which forced the 
rich, populous and orthodox southern provinces, up to this 
point faithful to Spain, to enter into negotiations with the 
rebellious Galvinistic northern provinces. The southern 
provinces dispatched a messenger to the King of Prance 
to explain that they were not rebelling against their 
lawful sovereign the King of Spain, but only preparing to 
drive out the Spanish soldiers, who, “for the last nine or 
ten years, have stolen our property, carried off our wives and 


‘ Lettenhov^ (2) otd. IV, i 
N. IMl f. 68. 
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violated our dau^ters without our being able to obtain any 
justice whatever for their ill deeds.” It was very difficult 
to come together, because Holland and Zealand flatly re- 
fused to tolerate Roman Catholic worship within their 
borders, but a league was finally formed called the Pacifica- 
tion of Ghent. The answer of the Spanish soldiers to this 
attack upon them was to seize the rich and flourishing city 
of Antwerp, slaughter six thousand of its inhabitants and 
plunder it so thoroughly that it never regained a prosperity 
already declining on account of the war (November, 1576). 
As soon as it became known that all the provinces of the 
Netherlands wero about to form a confederation, the Duke 
of Anjou changed his mind and aspired to head a resistance 
to Spain, composed, as his following had been composed in 
the civil war just closed in Prance, of both Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. The Estates General sent messengers 
to him saying that in case of need they looked to his pro- 
tection and he replied that, since they had taken arms after 
ten years of intolerable oppressions and unheard-of cruel- 
ties of the Spaniards, he would risk his life and all he had 
in their defense, because he had dedicated himself from 
his youth up to nothing except the service of God and the 
succor of the afflicted.^ 

It is quite possible her younger son did this without 
consulting Catherine, but she at once saw the chance of 
using the situation in the Netherlands as a means of forcing 
Philip to grant him the hand of one of her grand-daughters, 
with some provinces as a marriage portion. She told the 
Spanish Ambassador: “I want to speak freely. Know that 
my son for a long time has formed a resolve, cost what it 
may, to marry one of my grandchildren, the daughter of 
your King.” A formal offer of Anjou's hand was sent to 
Spain and underneath it, only half concealed, lay the threat 
of an invasion of the Netherlwids by Prance if the offer was 
refused. Anjou's former followers, the Politiques, of course, 
regarded this plan for possible closer union between Prance 

‘MiiUer, I, 3, 13, 21. 
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and Spain with the utmost dislike. Montmorency sent a 
special messenger to the English Ambassador to tell him 
and to bid him tell the Queen of England, that neither he 
nor Damville had ever tried to promote this marriage, “for 
a Christian cannot allow this kind of marriage which is 
more seemly for dogs.” ^ 

This plan to force a Spanish marriage for Anjou by the 
threat of war in defense of ihe revolted Netherlands was a 
failure. Philip found a way out of the situation by large 
concessions to the rebellion. In the beginning of the year 
1677 his bastard brother Don Juan, who had been appointed 
governor, accepted in his name the Pacification of Ghent 
and in “the Perpetual Edict” agreed that the Spanish sol- 
diers should leave within twenty days and all other foreign 
troops as soon as they were paid. The problem of satisfy- 
ing the ambition of her younger son still remained, there- 
fore, unsolved, on Catherine’s hands. 

There was also another moat serious danger which 
confronted her and the King. In all the disturbances and 
civil wars which had taken place up to the death of Charles 
IX, Catherine had been able to keep tlie Crown in 
a position to be, in the last analysis, the rallying point of 
all those who believed in the ancient religion — the great 
majority of the people of Erance. This situation had 
changed in some degree when the “Associated Catholics” of 
Languedoc had joined the Huguenots of that province under 
the lead of the Roman Catholic Damville and the Politiques 
had shown a disposition to join this alliance under Alengon 
and Montmorency. A period was now beginning in which 
the crown was to be caught as between the upper and nether 
millstones of the thoroughly organized Huguenot party 
allied with the Politiques and a strai^t-out Roman Catholic 
party, also thoroughly organized and filled with a feeling 
of bitterness against the Crown almost as deep as that of 
the Huguenots. 

‘A. N. K. 1640 f. 47. Comp. A. N. K. 1639; Gaohard, V, 104; B. N. It. 
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The first prophetic warning of this new danger came 
to Catherine in the very widespread and serious attempt 
to resist the Edict of Beaulieu and break up the peace 
founded upon it. Active discontent with the peace had 
appeared almost as soon as it was made. When the King 
ordered a Te Deum sung in Notre Dame, the canons re- 
fused and it had to be chanted by the King’s private musi- 
cians. This resistance of the choir was applauded by the 
population. A large number of other cities of the realm 
also found the peace “odious and abominable.” In this 
situation Philip of Spain saw his opportunity. It had al- 
ways been his policy^ or at least so Catherine and her son 
believed, to do everything in his power to keep alive civil 
war in France in order to weaken his rival. It was said in 
the royal council itself that Spain had given Damville 
a large subsidy to maintain the war. The Spanish Ambas- 
sador said this was a lie; to which the King replied that 
he thought it was too ridiculous to pay any attention to 
when he heard it said in the council and Catherine, who 
had no opportunity to consult with her son about the 
answer, denied that anybody had ever said it in the council.^ 

Whatever may have been the truth about Spain’s re- 
lation to Huguenot or Associated Catholic rebellion, certain 
it is that Spain at once began to support in every possible 
way the orthodox opposition to the peace. The first move 
of those who were opposed to the peace, was to attempt to 
prevent the surrender of the city of Peronne to the Prince 
of Condd as a surety and it was so successful that the in- 
habitants closed their gates and refused to receive any 
garrison whatever. The Spanish Ambassador was openly 
accused in the royal council of having exhorted the in- 
habitants to take this step. He showed so much knowledge 
of this and other things talked about in secret session, that 
a few days later one of the council said there was a Judas 
among them and demanded the Ambassador’s arrest for 

‘B. N. It. 1729 f. 723, f. 67; Journal, 176; Arch.. Vat. 26 June, 1676; 
Rel. I, 6. p. 261. 
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conspiracy, quoting how Francis I had told an ambassador 
of Charles V that he would arrest him if he did not change 
his conduct,^ The Spanish Ambassador indignantly denied 
that he had been engaged in any such intrigues, but we 
knew he lied for he wrote to his royal master: 

“It is true I have been particularly busy through a third per- 
son in urging the cities of Peronne and Toulouse not to receive 
the heretics, telling them that if they stand out for our holy 
religion they will be aided by the Catholics. ... All these 
Catholics say that if this King fails them they will beg Your 
Majesty to come in and save the kingdom. . . . They have not 
caught me in any false Latin, though of course it is necessary to 
use it in order that the service of God and of Your Majesty, 
which are one and the same thing, may not suffer." 

Catherine was much troubled and angled by this at- 
tempt to break the peace. She wrote at once ordering an 
investigation of the cause of the trouble at P6ronne and 
sent a letter to Conde offering to hand over to him imme- 
diately another city in its place. She redoubled her efforts 
to raise tiie money agreed upon for the pay of the Huguenot 
reiters. It was a difficult task. The Swiss cantons refused 
to make a loan of a million in gold secured by the Marqui- 
sate of Saluoes and the city of Lyons. An attempt to raise 
a loan among the foreign merchants assembled at the great 
Lyons Fair failed. Th^ said they had lent 600,000 livres 
four years before and it had not yet been repaid. Partly 
as a consequence of this there had been many bankruptcies: 
“for instance, out of forty houses of German merchants, 
only six have escaped bankruptcy and they are represented 
only by agents trading on commission.” Catherine sent 
more jewels to Venice, a diadem of six huge diamonds and 
four rings set with enormous rubies and somehow or other 
die managed to scrape together the necessary money; 
althou^ she must have been much impeded by the extrava- 
gance of the King, who diose this moment to bring up from 

*B. N. It. 1729 f. 67; A. N. K. 1639 f. 67, 74, 76. 1640 f. 16. 
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Venice the entire company of comedians to give a series of 
plays at Paris.^ 

It soon began to appear what was behind the refusal of 
Peronne to open her gates. Certain burghers of Paris had 
begun to form a union in defense of the Catholic faith and 
they enrolled a large number of members, many of whom 
were deceived by the pretense that the King secretly sup- 
ported the union. They soon got into communication with 
the house of Guise and these princes helped them to for- 
mulate the League and extend it to Picardy throu^ the 
medium of Jacques d’Humieres, the leading noble of that 
province.® 

So widespread a movement could not long remain un- 
known to the government. In the beginning of August, 
1676, a gentleman from Picardy told the King that the 
cities of Normandy and Picardy were banded together to 
refuse the Edict of Pacification and that many other cities 
of Champagne and Burgundy had joined them. Soon after 
word came to the King from several sources, that this 
League in the name of the Holy Trinity was establishing 
itself among the cities and nobles throughout the whole 
kingdom. Its oath bound the members to stand for each 
other against any person whatsoever, for the defense of the 
Catholic religion, King Henry HI and the privileges which 
Prance had enjoyed under Clovis. It was agreed that a 
chief should soon be elected whom every member would 
obey absolutely. Those who refused to join the League were 
to be treated as enemies and attacked in arms. 

Catherine and the King determined to repeat the action 
which had been taken in regard to the Catholic League 
formed at the time of the interview of Bayonne, of pledging 
all princes and great nobles by an oath not to attend any 
meeting where anything was considered against the Crown. 
The Duke of Nemours, who with the house of Guise was 
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suspected to be at the bottom of this new League of the 
Holy Trinity, immediately got angry and left court. The 
Duke of Guise and his uncle, tLe Duke of Mayenne, refused 
to sign the oath, saying it was an insult to a loyal man to 
ask him to sign such a paper, and in spite of Catherine's 
argument that they were asked to sign simply as an example 
to others, they persisted in their refusal, to her great wrath. 
But finally, when ordered by the King to sign on pain of 
being considered rebels, they did so, making at the .same 
time a declaration that they did not sign of their own free 
will, but because they were compelled by tlie King.^ 

Two weeks later, additional excitement was aroused by 
the publication of the documents known as the Papers of 
David. David was a lawyer of Paris with a rather shady 
professional reputation but with a good deal of political 
influence in the neighborhood of the markets. He went to 
Rome, apparently in the train of the Bishop of Paris, who 
was sent on a mission to the Pope by the King. On his 
return to Fi’ance, he died, and under the title of a “Sum- 
mary of a Discourse Delivered Before His Holiness,” the 
Huguenots published a document which they said he had 
been carrying. It pointed out the many civil wars of Prance 
followed always by a disgraceful peace, as a proof that the 
descendants of Hugh Capet had not inherited the apostolic 
benediction, which had been given only to Charlemagne 
and those of his blood. The proof that the Capetians had 
not the blessing, was seen furthermore from the fact that 
they had again and again died in the flower of their age 
without leaving successors and it looked as if this would 
happen to the surviving members of the house of Valois, 
If they did die without children, a heretic (Henry of 
Navarre) would be heir to the crown. In such case, all 
good Catholics should not allow the chance to escape which 
God had sent them by reestablishing the posterity of 
Charlemagne upon a throne sanctified for them by the 
apostolic benediction. (The house of Guise claimed descent 
* Ardb. Vat., 11 Aug., 1676; B. N. It. 1729 f. 813; Cal. F. 366, 357, 358. 
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from Charlemagne.) The document then proceeded to 
sketch a course of action. An Estates General, assembled 
under such conditions that its results could be counted on, 
was to revoke the Edict of Pacification and grant the 
heretics a certain time to be reconciled to the Church. If 
they resisted, an army was to be prepared and the King 
was to be asked to give the command of it to the Duke of 
Guise. The Duke of Anjou, who had been chiefly responsi- 
ble for the favorable edict granted to the heretics, was to be 
arrested and tried for treason. The Duke of Guise, at the 
•head of a great army, was dien to crush the heretics, finish 
the trial of the Duke of Anjou, shut up the King in a monas- 
tery, and take the crown with the permission of the Pope; 
in exchange for which he would swear to abolish forever the 
so-called liberties of the Gallican Church.^ 

The reasons for regarding this document as a pseudo- 
•graph intended to injure the Guise party, are exceedingly 
strong, but, even without believing that there was then an 
actual plan on foot to shut up Henry in a monastery, there 
was quite enough to alarm Catherine and her son in the 
information they had about the spread of a league which 
would probably elect the Duke of Guise as its chief. They 
saw at once the vision of a new Coligny on the other side; 
the master of larger forces than those which had followed 
the lead of the redoubtable man they had killed on St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day. 

The first thing to do was to see to it that the Huguenots, 
alarmed by this threatened attack upon them, did not again 
secure the leadership of the heir to the throne for a new 
revolt; for an appeal came to him from the Huguenots and 
Associated Catholics of five southern provinces asking 
him to act as their protector. Margaret has preserved for 
us in her memoira the scene when the King 

“called my brother into his cabinet with the Queen my mother 
and some members of bis council. He represented to him what 
a menace this league which the Catholics conunenced to make, 

‘T)e Thou, Bk. 6S; Mem. Ligue, pntd. VoL 1. 
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was to the royal authority; especially if they chose their own 
chief and should choose a member of the house of Guise. He 
begged my brother, as a son of France and a good Catholic, to 
help him in this matter, where the Catholic religion and his 
crown were in danger. He added that it seemed to him that, in 
order to bar the road to that dangerous league, he himself ought 
to become the chief to keep them from electing another chief. 
To prove how much zeal he had for religion, he meant to sign it 
himself as chief and to have my brother sign it and all the princes, 
lords, governors and others who had positions of authority in his 
kingdom. My brother could not then do anything else except 
offer him the service which he owed to his King and to the 
preservation of the Roman Catholic Religion.” ^ 

The King carried out the resolution which he thus an- 
nounced to his brother, altered somewhat the oath of the 
League and sent it around to the various provinces for 
signature. He explained this action in a letter in which he 
told Damville that he had done all he could to show how 
disagreeable the leagues which were formed in some prov- 
inces of the kingdom were to him, but, seeing that did not 
stop their growth, he had thought it better “to have them 
made throughout my kingdom in the form you see to pre- 
vent them from taking another chief than myself.” In some 
places, however, the King found great difficulty in getting 
his new oath signed. A formal protest was made against 
it on four points: first, that it took away the right of elect- 
ing their own chief; second, that it asked for a fixed offer of 
forces to support the King instead of an indefinite offer; 
the article promising to protect those of the Reformed re- 
ligion who kept quiet was objectionable; fourth, they would 
not promise to support whatever His Majesty should order 
after consulting fhe Estates, because, if he should be per- 
suaded to tolerate two religions by the counsel of suspected 
persons, they could not agree to it. The King therefore 
must have opened the Estates of Blois in December, 1576, 
with the conviction that he could only maintain the tolera- 
tion granted to the Huguenots by the Edict of Beaulieu at 

’B. N. It. 1729 f. 898, 
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the expense of a new civil war, in which the Catholics or- 
ganized into the Holy League of the Holy Trinity under the 
lead of the house of Guise, would be the aggressors. 
Catherine had an open quarrel with the young Duke of 
Guise in which he was “very malapert with her.” ^ 

*Cal. F. 1576, p. 355. 
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THE OETHODOX ESTATES QBNBBAL 

One of the Huguenot demands which the King had 
originally been most averse to granting, was the assembly 
of the Estates General. But he had discovered that it was 
not possible to get money to pay his debts except through 
the Estates General. His poverty had become so extreme 
that he felt he must sell some crown lands, but he could not 
give a salable title without some sort of endorsement. He 
had therefore called an Assembly of Notables, consisting 
of men nominated by himself from the various provinces. 
When they met they refused to act in the matter, saying 
that they had not been elected by the provinces and were 
only private persons. In addition the need of sweeping 
reforms in other matters besides the finances such as 
hardly could be undertaken without the help of the 
Estates General, had been brought very strongly to his 
attention by a petition of the people of Paris including the 
courts, the clergy and the burghers of each quarter. In 
answer to his request that they should give him 200,000 
livres, they pointed out that, since the year 1560, when the 
civil discords began, the Crown had collected from Paris and 
other towns 36,000,000 francs and from the clergy 60,000,000 
francs, besides other gifts and subsidies. In spite of the 
fifteen years’ sacrifice of money and life, the condition of 
the realm was no better than it was at the beginning. The 
reason is the universal corruption of church and state. 
Simony is openly permitted. Benefices are held by married 
ladies who squander the revenues on their own pleasure. 
The people are corrupted by heresy because Ihey are with- 
out religious instruction. Justice cannot be had because 
it is bought and sold in the courts. There are too many 
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oflBce holders and many of them are notoriously incapable. 
Murder is unpunished. Great cruelties and barbarities are 
committed by the gendarmerie, which is no longer filled with 
gentlemen but with people of low origin. Enormous grants 
are made to private persons to the ruin of the state. Taxes 
are farmed to foreigners, even when Frenchmen offer the 
same terms. Blasphemy and usury flourish throughout the 
realm. 

Such a document as this, solemnly laid before the 
royal council by the heads of the city government of that 
Paris which had backed him at St. Bartholomew, must 
have suggested to the King that the complaints of the 
people were no ordinary outcome of faction and that some 
unusual means must be taken to allay them.^ He finally 
decided therefore that he must call the Estates General. 

It was very natural that, as the Holy League of the Holy 
Trinity spread rapidly, the Huguenots began to bo afraid 
of the very assembly of the Estates which they had made 
one of their chief demands in taking arms. Their leaders 
like Navarre and Conde sent word that they were afraid 
to come unless the Guise stayed away. The Guise, on the 
other hand, so far from being disposed to stay away, were 
apparently making preparations to come to the Estates 
supported by a strong body of armed adherents. The 
Huguenots suggested that an assembly should be held like 
that of Pontoise in 1561 ; only that each province should be 
represented by six delegates instead of three, and that three 
of these should be chosen from one religion and three from 
the other. They could hardly have expected that this 
proposition, which gave the minority of France the same 
representation as the overwhelming majority, would be 
acceptable to the crown. Damville wrote in the name 
of the Associated Catholics saying that, if the elections went 
on as they had begun, the Estates would be a farce, because, 
up to this time, ''no one has been elected, except those whom 

*B. N. It, 1729 f. 119, 161, 165; C. C. 0. 252, f. 291; Areh. Vat. 17 July, 
16 Aug., 1576. 
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the King has nominated, who are the most seditious pw- 
sons in the realm and those who are most anxious for a 
renewal of the civil war.” An a consequence of this feeling, 
the Huguenots, for the most part, kept away from the 
elections and when the Estates assembled there was only 
one man, a representative of the nobles of Xaintonge, who 
called himself a Huguenot.* 

When the death of her husband gave Catherine de 
Medicis a position of influence in the French Government, 
no Estates General had met in IVance for seventy-six years. 
In the thirty years before her death, during which she 
retained authority, four Estates General were sum- 
moned: the Estates of Orleans in 1660, the Estates of Pon- 
toise in 1561, the first Estates of Blois in 1676, and the 
second Estates of Blois in 1588. Of these four the Estates 
of Blois in 1676 were in a sense the most important. It is 
true that they made no such clear constitutional claim as 
those we read in the eahier of the Nobility at Pontoise, but 
the claims of Pontoise might be understood as applying 
only to the exceptional case of a regency; whereas the first 
Estates of Blois, meeting under an adult King, forced the 
reversal of a very important decision of the Crown recorded 
in treaties and a royal edict and made demands whidi looked 
in the direction of an increased constitutional control by 
the assembly of the nation over taxation and legislation. 
Catherine and all her sons hated the very idea of the Estates 
General and these comparatively frequent meetings during 
the thirty years of her rule or influence, are the best possible 
proof of the need and peril of the government.® 

Letters were issued to every bailifi and seneschal of the 
kingdom in the middle of the summer of 1676, ordering 
elections to the Estates General of the kingdom, and assur- 
ing the electors that their deputies would find in the King 
"an entire good will to carry out completely whatever the 
said Estates may advise and resolve.” These letters set in 
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motion a rather complicated system, for during the first two 
generations of the sixteenth century the ri^t of represen- 
tation became very widely diffused and broadly based in 
the rural population of Erance. For the greater part of 
the kingdom the smallest hamlets had a voice in choosing 
representatives to an assembly in the chief place of the 
chatellenie. These were selected in an assembly of all fixe 
heads of families of a parish summoned, by notice read from 
the pulpit after mass, to meet, usually, in the place before 
the church. The deputies carried the written cahier of the 
village or villages: a list of complaints or wishes to which 
any member of the assembly had the right to propose 
additions. The assembly of the diAtellenie sent its depu- 
ties with a summary of the complaints of these primary 
assemblies to the assembly of the representatives of the 
three Estates (Clergy, Nobles and People) of the bailliwick. 
They merged the complaints of all the chatellenies into a 
summary complaint to be carried to the Estates General by 
representatives elected by each order.^ 

Some of the districts did not send any representatives 
to the Estates of Blois. That came about in the greater 
number of instances, because the Huguenots who were in 
the majority in that district, did not care to send any repre- 
sentative to an assembly where the Edict of Pacification 
would be revoked. Not all of the districts sent representa- 
tives from each of the three orders. A number of the larger 
cities claimed the right to have special representation, but 
only Paris, Marseilles and Rouen obtained it. As a con- 
sequence of this failure the Estates of Blois represented 
preponderantly the rural population. The contemporary 
Protestant historians were unanimous in contesting the 
regularity of the elections for these Estates. Undoubtedly 
the Holy League exercised great influence and it is worthy 
of note that the greater part of the representatives of the 
third Estate were local royal functionaries. But too much 
wei^t should not be given to these facte; the League prob- 
^Charleville ctd. 24 :; Babe»u, Eev. Hist., 1883, p. 98; de la Toor, 491, 
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ably expressed the sentiments of a very large number of 
the electors and it was quite customary to elect the royal 
functionaries as representatives, because they were fre- 
quently the leading citizens. In addition, it soon became 
evident that the assembly was neither entirely under the 
control of the Holy League, nor overshadowed by the royal 
authority, and it seems fair to conclude that the resolutions 
of the Estates at Blois represented the wishes of the ma- 
jority of the French Nation at that time. 

The opening harangue of the King was very effective, 
for Henry III had the gift of words. He profoundly 
touched the assembly by comparing the prosperity of the 
reign of his father with the miseries of his own reign and 
begged them, laying aside all personal passion, to help him 
to reestablish the realm. The Estates were inspired with 
a high idea of their own authority, and they put Iheir finger 
at once upon the chief cause of their lack of power, the 
failure to call them regularly. Each of the three orders 
demanded that the Estates should be assembled at intervals 
of from two to ten years. The Clergy and the Third Estate 
asserted tho old claim that there should be no taxation 
without consent. The Nobility, probably because it did not 
consider that it could be taxed at all and therefore ought 
not to express any opinion about taxation, was silent on the 
subject. More than this, the Estates gave very unsatis- 
factory answers to the request of the King for a subsidy. 
The Clergy replied that they would vote no money until 
they could be assured that it would be better expended than 
the sum voted in the great contract of Poissy. The Nobility 
replied that they owed their blood to the King, but not their 
money. Eight times Ihe Third Estate refused to grant the 
King anything, even the smaller sum of which he had im- 
mediate need, saying that they had been expressly ordered 
by their constituents to vote no new taxes, but to adc a 
reduction of the old. They asked that the royal council 
should be reformed and made to consist of one man from 
each province, representing either two or each of the three 
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orders. There was of course a royal party who insisted that 
such interference with tiie prerogative would make the King 
only a valet to the Estates, but all these resolutions passed 
by substantial majorities. Perhaps the strongest claim to 
constitutional authority put forward by the Estates, was 
that ihey alone had the power to alter the fundamental law 
of the realm.^ 

The most pressing question before the Estates was 
whether the Edict of Pacification should stand. The Clergy 
voted without any discussion and the Nobility without 
much, that only one religion could be tolerated in the king- 
dom. The Third Estate, after a long discussion, decided by 
the smallest majority possible that “all the subjects should 
be united in one religion by the best means which the King 
might decide to employ.” The minority, under the lead of 
Jean Bodin, the celebrated publicist and one of the founders 
of international law, voted for the amendment that “they 
should be brought into union by gentle and peaceful means 
and without war.” 

The name of Catherine has not been mentioned in the 
immediately preceding pages. She had practically no in- 
fluence in the Estates, but their action belongs to her life 
because they make evident the conditions then forced upon 
the consideration of anyone attempting to exercise authority 
in France. The movement for the formation of the Holy 
League was skillfully guided by politicians, but it expressed 
a dominant passion in the hearts of the majority of French- 
men. In the Estates General at Blois, the rulers of France 
saw themselves confronted with an incarnation of the 
national will and the national desires, stronger than any of 
their predecessors had faced for nearly a century, and the 
Estates suggested changes in ihe fundamental unwritten 
constitution which were most offensive to Catherine and her 
son : e.g,, their demand for direct legislative power and thedr 
request for regular meetings at fixed intervals. 

Catherine had twice before in her life been threatened 

‘PiSoes, Clerge, Arcb. Vat. 30 Deo., Journals of Bodin, Nevare, do PaJx. 
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with direct attack upon her conduct and influence in the 
government ; by the Estates General at Orleans and at Pon- 
toise. She had evaded or suppressed those movements : the 
first with the help of Anthony of Navarre, then titular pro- 
tector of the Huguenots; the second through the influence 
of Coligny over the Huguenots and Moderate Catholic 
delegates of the Nobility. It is evident from a superficial 
view of what happened at the first Estates of Blois in 1676, 
that no one possessed any such influence over the delegates 
as Coligny had exercised at Pontoise, not even Guise; for 
the time had not yet come when he could show himself 
“King of the Estates General” as well as “Bang of Paris.” 
Even if he had possessed controlling influence in the Estates, 
Catherine knew he would not be wilhng to use it like 
Coligny in 1561, to block an attack upon her, and she found 
it wise to keep quiet and remain very much in the back- 
ground. When therefore there was serious tallc of a demand 
for the removal of certain men from the royal council, 
although most of those named had been known as strong 
personal supporters of Catherine for years, she openly joined 
in the ciiticiam of them and “talked more than anyone else 
of the mistakes they had made in the past.” ^ On the side 
of the King also, Catherine felt obliged to be cautious, for 
it was now evident to her that her favorite son was not as 
inclined to depend entirely upon her advice as Charles IX 
had diown himself except for the brief interval when he had 
been so strongly impressed by the personality of Coligny. 

Early in January the King called a special meeting of 
the royal council to decide what action should be taken 
upon the request of the three orders of the Estates to 
unite all his subjects in one religion. Two things made 
it evident that, if the King granted this, request, civil 
war would begin once more. First the amendment offered 
by Jean Bodin that this should be done “by gentle means 
and without war” had been defeated— -by a narrow margin 
but stm defeated; secondly, the new Huguenot leader. 
Vat. 30 Deo., 1670. 
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Henry of Navarre, beginning to show, after aa apparently 
frivolous youth, the iron will of his mother instead of the 
weakness of his father, had instantly taken up the challenge 
of that vote by surprising two royal dties. The question to 
be laid before the council was therefore an exceedingly 
grave one, and in accordance with an ancient custom 
when a very grave situation was brou^t before them, the 
members gave their opinion in turn and in writing. Cath- 
erine’s opinion was delivered first at great length. She 
suggested the terrible dangers which 

“this kingdom had met since this evil sect gained a foothold in 
it; which ought to make us recognize that the tolerance of it is 
very displeasing to God . . . who wishes to have pity upon this 
kingdom and will give you the grace to end it to His honor and 
to the repose and conservation of this kingdom and to your own 
great reputation. The best way to restore one religion and the 
most agreeable to a God who loves neither vengeance nor cruelty, 
would be to do so without the ;ise of arms. To bring that about 
three men must be gained, the King of Navarre, the Prince of 
Cond6 and Marshal Damville. Envoys must be sent to them and 
also delegates from the Estates. 

“Damville is the person I am most afraid of, because he has 
more understanding, experience and firmness of intention. There- 
fore we must not spare anything to gain him, for, if he is gained, 
all the Associated Catholics will follow him and Navarre and 
Condfi will not be able to make any resistance. Therefore offer 
him anything and everything that ho wants and get the Duke of 
Savoy (Damville had always been a close adherent of Savoy) to 
help you persuade him. Cond6 is not very dangerous without 
Navarre and Damville and if you cannot persuade either or both 
of them, then prepare for war.” 

In that case: 

“Form a commission of half a dozen men to somehow raise a 
million of livres and get fhe Pope to give you for four months 
two hundred thousand francs a month for, if you’re going to have 
war, which. God forbid, I want you to make so great an effort that 
the length of it will not ruin your kingdom.” 

She advised four armies, 

“the first of Languedoc, to be commanded by Anjou (Alengon) 
with the counsel of the Duke of Nevers and assisted by the forces 
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of the League of that part of Prance. Another army would be 
needed in the northeast to stop mercenaries from Germany on the 
bank of the Rhine before they enter the kingdom. With his 
guards, reinforced by Swiss levies, the King must march through 
the centre of the kingdom, while Montpensier advanced in a 
northeasterly direction from Bordeaux to meet him, punishing 
rebels as he marches ; so that, when the King joins him, he may be 
able to play the part of granting pardon. A fifth and smaller 
arm3^ under the command of the Duke of Mercoeur, brother of the 
Queen, should advance through Auvergne to cover Paris. To get 
money the King should confiscate the estates of all those who 
take arms against him, using a part to pay his army and another 
part to recompense those whose estates may be seized or plun- 
dered by the rebels. Embassies must be sent to Germany to keep 
the princes from helping the rebels, all Huguenots who remain 
quietly in their houses must be assured of protection and every 
effort must be made to guard all cities, bridges, and fords against 
surprise. The League must not only furnish men but also be 
asked for money to pay troops. The Estates should be asked to 
pay this present year all the debts of the King by which his 
revenues were impounded, in order that he might have money to 
keep up his household and prosecute the war if it is necessary to 
wage it." 

We have also the written opinion of thirteen other mem- 
bers of the council, but inasmuch as the King had forbidden 
any suggestion of maintaining the Edict of Pacification, 
only one of them really discusses the question of peace and 
war: the Duke of Nevers. He openly advised the King 
to choose peace and not to risk his kingdom. “Those who 
at Lyons counseled you to refuse an honorable peace, 
caused you in the end to make a worse one." Most of 
the others, either by implication or by silence, suggest 
their feeling of the danger of war and several plainly hint 
at the danger of relying too much upon ■the Holy League. 
The opinions of the three members of the house of Guise 
are worthy of note. The Cardinal of Guise was the only 
counsellor who explicitly and strongly approved both of 
the Holy League and the war which was its chief object. 
Guise and his brother Mayenne spoke moderately and 
modestly. 
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It is hardly possible to read these fourteen opinions 
without seeing that the Council, if its deliberations had 
been perfectly untranrmeled, would have told the King the 
Huguenots would never submit and advised him against 
risking the revocation of the Edict of Pacification. The 
most practical and the ablest of all, in spite of the obscure 
and involved sentences which she was unable to avoid, 
is Catherine’s, but, with the exception of the Cardinal of 
Guise, she was the only one of the counsellors who spoke 
in flattering terms of the resolution of the King, which all 
saw meant a renewal of the civil war. But the King, either 
because of the strain of strong, almost fanatical, religiosity 
which ran through his complicated character, or because he 
was afraid to seem less zealous against heresy than the 
League, shut his eyes to the evident reluctance of his coun- 
sellors. He overlooked even the good excuse for avoiding 
war given him by the changed attitude of the Third Estate. 

As the first flush of religious zeal passed and men began 
to realize that the resolution to reimite the realm in one 
religion meant a renewal of the civil war in the face of 
ruined finances, the argument of the small minority in the 
order of the Nobility and the large minority in the Third 
Estate, who had fought for toleration and peace, began to 
find new force in the hearts of those whom they had at 
first failed to convince. An anonymous writing circulated 
among them pointed out that the Huguenots were stronger 
than ever: 

“They hold two hundred fortified places, each capable of 
stopping an army for six weeks. . . . Pour wars have ruined the 
kingdom, what can you hope from a fifth? The coat of the first 
crushed the people with taxes, the second increased the burden 
by the destruction of the churches, the third added robbery, 
pillage and the plunder of the laborer, the fourth banished all 
discipline from our army- Do not plunge the kingdom into war. 
If you do, it will be engraved on the memory of posterity that, 
by a conventicle labeled the Estates General held at Blois, the 
general estate of the realm was miserably betrayed and delivered 
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as a prey into the hands of the Italians to be forever their sub« 
je«t and prisoner.” ^ 

The current ran strongly now in favor of peace, and, on 
the 16th of January, after a stormy session in which Bodin, 
the leader of the minority, was so roughly handled that the 
next day he wore his sword for fear of being insulted, the 
Third Estate passed a vote directing their orator to request 
the King to procure the reunion of the kingdom in one 
religion by peaceful means and without war. It was the 
same orator (Versoris), a leading Leaguer from Paris, who 
had presented their previous resolution and he betrayed his 
commission, omitting the new request of the Third Estate 
for peace. The sequel to this was a very stormy scene in 
the assembly and the attempt to hold a caucus on the part 
of the war men to prevent the Third Estate from getting 
their request before the King, on the ground that the 
Estates, being now adjourned, no new resolution could be 
passed. Bodin found his way into this secret meeting and 
pointed out to them that if the Estates were adjourned, as 
they claimed, they were guilty of a capital crime in meeting 
without the King's orders. 

Just at this psychological moment the Duke of Mont- 
pensier returned from his mission to the King of Navarre. 
He was a man whose zeal for orthodoxy no one could 
question, and in the wars of the past he had been one of 
the most cruel opponents of the Huguenots. It produced 
therefore an enormous effect when he appeared in ihe gen- 
eral assembly of the Third Estate and spoke as follows; 

“I believe no one of you suspects me of being anything but a 
good Catholic, but when 1 consider the ruin of this kingdom by 
the past wars, how much our neighbors profit by our miseries and 
try to sustain them, the debts of the King and the impossibility 
of paying them if the war recommences, that the battles we have 
fought for fifteen years have not brought back anyone to the true 
reli^on as a good reform of the kingdom might have done, when 

^Cal. F. 1676, p. 451: B, N. Port. Font,, 300 f, 18t <mi?dated), Comp. 
Bib, du Boy, Bee, de Pitces, 1, 1358. 
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I see the misery of the poor people in all places I have passed in 
my journey, who with one voice, Catholic and Reformed, asked 
me to urge peace on the King, telling me of looting, of the viola- 
tion of women, of the cessation of trafiBc and agriculture — finally, 
when I remember how the Emperor Charles V, when he had the 
German princes prisoners, was obliged to permit them to live 
according to their religion — all these things compel me to advise 
the King to peace and to try to soften the declaration he has 
recently issued to the Huguenots. It seems to me, gentlemen, 
you should have the same opinion and make the same request of 
the King.” 

The deputies immediately begged permission to hold a 
meeting, and concluded by a plurality of votes that the 
King should be begged by written request to reunite his 
subjects to the Roman Churdi without war,^ which meant 
some degree of toleration. 

In one direction the attempt of the Crown to cany out 
the wishes of the Estates and end the war by negotiation, 
met with an unexpected success. The Huguenots of 
Languedoc had for some time been discontented with 
Damville, the leader of the Associated Catholics. The 
result of this tension and of the flattering offers of the King 
and Catherine, was that in June he appeared in arms for 
the King and in a short time took twenty-seven walled 
towns of the Huguenots. The other Huguenot leaders, 
however, were not equally manageable and France was also 
threatened with the renewal of a foreign invasion. Duke 
Casimir returned to the King all the lands he had received 
in France and when the King would not receive them, the 
messenger left the title deeds on the table and announced 
that the Duke thought himself free from all promises. The 
report was started that all the Protestant princes, including 
England, Scotland, the rebellious Netherlands, the German 
Princes, the Protestant Swiss Cantons and the Huguenots, 
had joined together in a great league of religion, which had 
met at Magdeburg and agreed to raise an army of fifty 
thousand men. Many people suspected at the thus th^rt 

‘Bod’n, 
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it was a forgery intended to frighten the King of France 
into making peace, and indeed it was. A little later Eliza- 
beth tried to form such a league, but the effort broke down 
on the ill feeling between the Lutheran and Calvinist princes 
of Germany, which became so great that it was only with 
some difficulty that the Lutherans were persuaded not to 
condemn the doctrine of the Calvinists in a solemn assembly 
of the Empire.^ 

It soon became evident to close observers at the court 
that the Queen Mother, in spite of her neutral advice in 
the royal council, was thoroughly opposed to war and was 
doing her best to dissuade her son from it. The King was 
so determined on war that he even dismissed from the 
council the Bishop of Limoges, who was known as a strong 
peace-man, but called him back the next day when Catherine 
complained that an attack on him was an attack on her, 
because, whatever he had done in regard to peace, was all 
done by her orders. She added that before this attack on 
her was over many who had begun it would be sorry for it, 
and wept over the matter in her cabinet in company with 
her daughter. Catherine was warmly supported by the 
Duke of Montpensier, who went so far as to tell the King 
that having signed the Edict of Pacification he and his son 
would not take arms to break it. The two continued their 
efforts to alter the apparently fixed determination of the 
King, but it was some time before they produced any effect 
except to make those who knew something of the inside of 
life at court aware of the fact that the King and Catherine 
were at odds with each other.^ 

In spite of this sharp difference of opinion, the King 
continued to show his mother the greatest possible honor 
and was in the habit of visiting her every day. Her cor- 
respondence makes plain that her advice given in the coun- 
ts, N. C. C. C. 29 f, 30, complaint of Huguenots of Bas-Languedoo; 
B, N. It. 1730 f. 17, 29. 69, fds. fr. 3129, 3332; Cal. F. 1677, pp. 638, 642, 686; 
Cal. F. 1677-1678, pp. 17, 89, 247, 301. 

» Arch. Vat. 28 Jan., 7 Feb.. 1677; B. N. It. 1729 f. 280, 963, 968, 1780 
f . 9, fds. fr, 3231 ; Card. Quise to Pucbess N^moms, 
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cil of January for the conduct of the war, if war was decided 
upon, was followed in all its details. It also shows that she 
was indefatigable in trying to borrow money and in writing 
to foreign princes to keep them from giving aid to the 
rebels who were trying to obtain help from all sources. 
Henry of Navarre even wrote to Philip of Spain trying to 
borrow twelve thousand scudi, promising in exchange to 
marry his sister to the son of the Duke of Savoy, to keep 
Prance from all league with the Turk, and, if the King 
of Spain wished, to furnish forces for a war against them. 
This offer met with a polite refusal. But not so the ad- 
vances of the Huguenots to England. Elizabeth promised 
them secret aid and advanced money for their levy of 
German mercenaries. The better to cover up this 
action, she even hinted at the possibility of reopening the 
negotiations for her marriage with the Duke of Anjou. The 
intrigue was made evident to Catherine by some letters that 
were intercepted and she reproached the Queen of England 
with it. Elizabeth unblushingly denied the whole matter, 
bringing counter-charges of a plot in Prance for an attack 
upon Ireland, and the two queens followed their usual prac- 
tice of closing the dispute by each presenting the other with 
an official falsehood it was possible for her to accept by 
shutting her eyes to the facts she unofficially knew.^ 

In raising money, Catherine was not helped by the ex- 
travagant habits of the court. It was a constant source of 
amazement and discontent that the King should continue 
to spend so much money in feasts and costly pleasures. 
After the capture of La Charity by his brother, he gave a 
great feast to him and his captains where the ladies-in- 
waiting, dressed like men in costumes of green silk, served 
at a table that was decorated in green. The green silk for 
this festival cost sixty thousand francs. A few days later, 
Catherine spent a hundred thousand francs more on another 
banquet in her chateau of Chenoneeau, for which she had 


'Girard, 1, p. 27, A. N. K. 1642 f. 566; Lette. Missives, 2, p. 132; 
Letts. V, 260, 26§; C^. F. 1677-1678, p. 5. 
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to borrow the money. The most beautiful ladies of the 
court, “half nude and having their hair down over their 
shoulders, were used in serving the banquet.” That these 
costumes, which locked some observers, were any more 
extreme than the latest universally accepted modes, may 
well be doubted. In the midst of these terrible straits for 
money Catherine did not spare even more personal expenses. 
She wrote to her almoner who was in charge of making a 
new palace out of a convent — for Catherine was never 
satisfied to live in the Louvre: 

“I ^ould like, if it’s possible, that you should have the street 
alongside my house closed and also that you should send me the 
plan and have the garden put in order that this winter you may 
be able to plant it all, according to the sketch which I will send 
you by the first messenger. For if I return, which may be very 
soon, I should like to have the pleasure of finding it done, at 
least ready to plant and the allies all prepared and the canals 
made and the fountain in place, because, as I’m not any longer 
plannmg to build the gallery nor the church, you haven’t any- 
thing to do except to level off the ground as far as I wish the 
terrace and to make the wall at the other end in order to form the 
new street after you have closed the other for the church. But 
when I have more money I will make it in the place which the 
King has given me.” * 

The war was not one of battles in the open field, but 
of ambuscades, surprises and sieges of cities. It took on, 
especially in the southeast, a character of increased ferocity, 
but both sides clung to the banner of religion. At the 
taking of Gap, the war cry of the assailants was “Christ,” 
and of the deWders, “Jesus.” The Huguenots found one 
partisan leader who inspired the same sort of terror as des 
Adrets, now gone over to the royal side. Matthew Merle, 
oldest son of a family of the lesser nobility, entered as a lad 
into the third Huguenot war and became Lieutenant of 
the Count of Peyre, whom he accompanied to Paris for the 
marriage of Margaret and Henry of Navarre. The Count 

*B. N. It. 1730 f. 79; Cal. F. 1677, p. 686; da I’Estoile, I, p. 188; 
Letts. V, 272. 
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was killed, but Merle escaped and helped by his old master’s 
widow, raised a band of soldiers which rapidly increased. 
"He was short, heavily built and slightly lame. His hair 
and beard were pale and he wore two great turned up 
moustaches like the tusks of a wild boar. His nose was 
broad and snubbed and his furious gray eyes were sunk deep 
in his head.” This figure of a guerilla partisan wasted the 
country with fire and sword and at the end of the war 
retired to a barony paid for by plunder and ransom money.^ 

In spite of the fact that the King’s armies won two 
important towns and showed themselves superior in the 
field, it soon became evident ihat he could not sustain the 
war long enough to wear out the Huguenots. So, early in 
August, the Duke of Montpensier was again on his way to 
meet the deputies of the King of Navarre in order to 
negotiate a peace. The negotiations dragged for some time, 
because the King did not want to grant the demands of 
the Huguenots, but in reality he had no choice. His lack 
of money, the desertions from his army and the news that 
Duke Casimir was about to invade France with over twenty 
thousand mercenaries, compelled him to make peace. This 
was so evident that even the Duke of Guise, after it was 
made, wrote to the King that peace was “so necessary that 
a little delay in making it would have brought extreme 
ruin.” Toward the end of September, the Te Deum for 
peace was sung in Notre Dame at Paris.® 

This Peace of Bergerac, proclaimed in the Edict of 
Poitiers, September 18th, 1577, was one of the most lasting 
peaces which punctuated the civil wars of France during 
the lifetime of Catherine. It gave Ihe kingdom eight years 
of rest, save for two short local insurrections ending almost 
as soon as they began and that sporadic fitting which was 
endemic in Dauphiny. The peace showed the swing of the 
pendulum back from the extreme Huguenot advantage 

^Charronet, 116; Petitot, 38, p. 213. 

»B. N. fdB. fr. 3400 f. 17; It. 1730 f. 149; Cal, P. 1677-1678, p. 124; 
B. N, C. C, C, IX. 30 Sept. 
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gained in the previous peace of Beaulieu. Whereas that 
Edict permitted preaching in more than one thousand towns, 
this allowed it in hardly a hundred. The Huguenots were 
granted as cautionary towns for six years, only eight cities 
out of more than a hundred which they held. In short, the 
new edict permitted the Huguenots to exist, but gave them 
no opportunity to increase.^ 

N. It. 1730 f. 149; Isambert, 14, p. 330; Neveis, 1, p. 290. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 


CHAKACTBIl OP HBNIIY III. FAMILY JEALOUSY 

Soon after the Peace of Bergerac, the President of the 
royal council, Morvillier, Bighop of Orleans, died. He 
had for many years been counted a faithful supporter of 
Catherine. Descended from one of those great families of 
the robe longue whose members divided among themselves 
so many oflSices of state, with one grandfather Chancellor 
of France and another First President of the Parlement of 
Paris, he had become a member of the royal council under 
Francis I and was the last of the men of that time who 
still remained on it. His death must have made Catherine 
feel that she was Hving among a generation who knew her 
not. She was concerned about his illness and wrote recom- 
mending him to take syrup of chicory mixed with rhubarb; 
for she had always been fond of dosing herself and pre- 
scribing remedies for her friends in illness. The loss of so 
faithful a servant touched her, and she wrote to the ambas- 
sador in England who was married to his grandniece; “The 
death of the late Sire of Morvillier having occurred to my 
great regret, I have very willingly granted to you the Abbey 
of St. Pierre de Melun, according to a wish he had expressed 
to me while he was alive and his great and notable services 
will be so continually before my eyes that I shall keep 
towards his family a very active good will.” ^ 

It soon became evident that the two problems which 
had faced Hmry III at the beginning of his reign, the 
jealous ambition of his brother and the discontent of the 
Huguenots, were not solved by the Peace of Bergerac or the 
reconciliation of the two brokers, and since the Estates of 

'‘Letts. V. 282. e«. I, 676; HI, 193, 804; VI, 49, X, 429, ete. Le 
Labourer qtd., I, 305. 
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Blois had refused to do the thing for which the King had 
assembled them — ^pay his debts — the situation was still 
complicated by the discontent of several of the most ortho- 
dox provinces with the heavy taxation. Apparently the 
King utterly failed to appreciate the seriousness of ihe 
situation and his conduct deepened the impression he had 
already made upon a large part of his subjects that he was 
effeminate and debauched. Not long after the signing of 
the peace, he gave a very scandalous confirmation of hia 
reputation. At the marriage of one of the superintendents 
of finance, the King appeared after supper masked and at 
the head of about thirty masked ladies of the court. AH 
ware dressed in cloth of silver or white silk richly embroid- 
ered with pearls and other precious stones. The maskers 
began to act in such a way that the greater part of the wed- 
ding guests and all the "wisest ladies” withdrew and there 
followed in the presence of the King a very wild scene. For 
more than a year the King had been noticeably surrounding 
himself with a band of young courtiers to whom the people 
gave the insulting name of "mignons” or darlings. These 
mignons wore their hair long, “crimped and recrimped in 
the most artificial way, tudced up beneath their little bon- 
nets of velvet as the women of the town wear it and the 
starched ruffles of their dress shirts half a foot long, so 
arranged that their heads above them looked like the head 
of John the Baptist on a platter. The rest of their dress 
was of the same sort and they did not do anything except 
gamble, swear, dance, bow, fight and run with women and 
follow the King wherever he went and fear and honor him 
more than God.” * 

Then the King founded a new order of the Holy Spirit, 
whose costume exceeded the strangest dreams of extrava- 
gance, with a cap of black velvet, coat and 1a*ousers of doth 
of silver, shoes and scabbard of the sword of white velvet. 
The mantle was of blade velvet bordered with fleur de lis 
in gold thread, mixed with tongues of flame and the initials 

*De I’Eetoile, 1, pp. 143, 225. 
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of the King in silver thread, the cloak lined with orange 
satin and adorned by a cape of cloth of gold, also em- 
broidered heavily in cloth of gold and silver, with a great 
gold necklace around the neck made of the interlacing of 
the initials of the King, fleur de lis and tongues of fire, to 
which hung a gold cross richly chased and enameled with 
a white dove of the Holy Spirit in the middle. There was 
posted on the gate of the dhurch where the first solemn 
meeting of this new order of the Holy Spirit was held, 
a terrible satire in which God is represented as addressing 
the members as princes of Sodom, and in the spring of that 
year the Pope wrote to the Nuncio: “His Holiness under- 
stands to his great grief that in the court of France such 
vice as cannot be described prevails, which, passing every- 
thing usual and all bounds of modesty, is without any doubt 
the reason for the wrath of God against that kingdom. Hia 
Holiness wants you to get the confessors of the King and 
his brother to attack bravely their evil lives and say the 
wrath of God will not leave the kingdom until they stop 
sudi things.” ^ 

The unspeakable satires circulated at court, the violent 
attacks of his enemies and the attitude taken by most 
modem historians in regard to Hemy’s relations to his 
mignons, have obscured the fact that, in surrounding him- 
self with them, Henry had an idea of statecraft and that 
he saw in them something else besides companions of his 
pleasures. He had inherited all of his mother’s passion 
for authority and, even thou^ he lacked the will and the 
industry necessary for a rular, he was not willing to be, like 
his brother Francis II, a mere cipher in the state, or 
Charles IX, absorbed in the pleasures of hunting and ath- 
letic exercise. He had the best mind of Catherine's four 
sons and he was fond of reading or having read to him 
Polybius, Tacitus, and especially Machiavelli. He came to 
the crown with the fixed intention of “freeing it from the 

^Cluiiy Museum, de I’Sstoile, 1, p, 801; Aroh. Vat. 10 Mar,, 1678, 
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yoke of factions and becoming a free and absolute king like 
his glorious ancestors.” His mignons were selected from 
the sons of the lesser nobility and their fortunes were en- 
tirely dependent upon him. One quality they all possessed 
in the very highest degree and that was courage. The King 
wished to be surrounded by swords which belonged to 
neither faction and when he raised the ablest of them to 
the highest social rank and gave them important ofl&ces 
in the state, he undoubtedly deliberately intended to create 
in them a balance to the great hereditary families of the 
nobility who had been too strong for his brothers.^ 

Sudi a policy, even if it had, been carried out in the most 
cautious way, was sure to awaken the greatest resentment. 
It not only crossed too many interests, but shocked too 
many ideas to be well received, and it “seems to those 
accustomed to have a share in the government that their 
authority is diminidied whenever the King advances new 
subjects who do not depend on anyone but him.” Among 
the first to resent the favor shown by the King to his 
mignons, was the King’s brother, the Duke of Anjou. He 
had long kept around him a little band of favorite gentle- 
men, for the most part quite young, and his men and the 
King’s new men soon found themselves literally at swords’ 
points. The result was a series of desperate quarrels. 
Bussy d’Amboise, the leadK* of these ruffing young blades, 
had a quarrel with Caylus, a King’s man. The Englidhi 
Ambassador, at Elizabeth’s request, inquired about its 
origin. His report suggests vividly the tone of manners 
which prevailed among th^e comrades of the King and his 
heir. The conversation began with a dull and unmention- 
able witticism devdoped in a series of unprintable repartees 
of the country barroom order. Then “It is nothing so,” 
saith Caylus. "Thou hast Hed,” saith Bussy. “You think,” 
saith Caylus, “that you are the goodliest person in all this 
court, but there are others as goodly as you.” “Thou hast 
*I>e I'Estoile, Bel. App. £1. Davtla (one of Heniy’s pages), 1X1, 24, 129. 
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lied,” saith Bussy. “Thou art a fool,” saith Caylus. “Thou 
hast lied,” saith Bussy.^ 

For the splendor and outward refinement of the court 
of the last Valois do not conceal a trait of rank coarseness 
which flourished in the atmosphere of civil war like weeds 
in rich untended ground during a damp summer. 

Soon after this courtly interview between Caylus and 
Bussy, some of the King’s men tried to kill Bussy, and 
Anjou went to the King to say that if punishment were not 
meted out he would leave court, where his faithful followers 
were always being insulted. Catherine took his part and 
said that, if the King did not dismiss his insolent young 
favorites, he would see the total ruin of the kingdom 
because the good old servants of the crown would all retire 
and he would find himself the most disconsolate King in 
the world. His wife threw herself at his feet and begged 
him to listen to his mother’s words. The King promised 
to remedy the matter and gave his brother permission to 
go hunting for several days. At night Anjou ordered all 
his gentlemen to be ready to start early in the morning. 
But the King, after he had retired to his room, was per- 
suaded by his mignons that it was not safe to allow his 
brother to leave Paris. He threw a nightrobe over his 
shoulders and went to find Catherine, bursting into her room 
with the remark that he had made up his mind it was very 
dangerous to allow his brother to leave and that he was 
going on the spot to have him arrested and to search his 
trunk. Catherine, thoroughly fri^tened at what mi^t 
happen, put on a mantle and went with him upstairs to the 
room of Anjou. The King knocked loudly on the door, 
crying out who he was and ordering it to be opened. Anjou 
sat up in bed and ordered his valet to open the door. 

“The King commenced to scold him and to say that he’d 
teach him what it was to make plots against his King, at the 
same time commanding his archers of the guard to clear the 
room and to carry my brother’s trunk out of it.” . . . “He him- 

^Paaqnier, 2, p. 343; Arch. Vat. 23 Nov. 1678; Cal. F. 1678, p. 712. 
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self searched the bed of my brother to see if there were any 
papers in it. My brother having a letter from Madame de Sauve, 
which he had received that night, took it in his hand to prevent 
its being seen. The King started to take it away from him. He 
resisted and begged him not to look at it and that made the King 
more anxious to see it, because he believed that this paper would 
be proof enough to put my brother on trial for treason. When at 
last he had opened it in the presence of the Queen my mother, 
they were just as much confused as Cato when, having compelled 
CiEsar in the senate to show the note which had been brou^t to 
him, saying that it was something related to the good of the 
republic, he found it was a love letter from his own sister.” 


The King, more angry than ever because of this mistake, 
put Anjou under arrest in the care of the captain of hia 
Scotch guard, with orders that he should not be allowed to 
talk to anyone. Later Anjou begged the captain to go and 
ask Catherine to allow his sister Margaret to come into his 
room, which the King granted. Margaret, very much 
alarmed by this sudden message in the middle of the ni^t, 
went back with the captain to her brother’s room. Mean- 
while the captain of the French guards had gone by ihe 
orders of the King to arrest three of Anjou's gentlemen, 
including Bussy.^ 

In the^ morning Catherine sent for some of the older 
members of the royal coundl, the chancellors and the 
marshals, and told them what had happened. By their 
advice die went to the King, who by this time had cooled 
off somewhat, and succeeded in showing him how dangerous 
it was to treat his brother with su<h severity. So he begged 
Catherine to make up the quarrel. She then went to see 
her younger son and daughter and persuaded them to a 
reconciliation. It was arranged in her room in the presence 
of the royal council. Anjou promised with an oath to be 
friends with his brother and they embraced “with tears of 
tenderness in their eyes.” * 

' Margaret. 

* Margaret, B. N. It. 1730 f. 225; A. N. K. 1547. Feb, 6; Ardi. Vat. 
13 Feb. 
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But tears of tenderness and bitter anger lay very dose 
together in the hearts of the over-nervous children of 
Catherine and a few days later Anjou made up his mind 
to escape from the Louvre at all hazards. The streets were 
too strictly guarded for him to hope to pass them, so he got 
his sister Margaret to provide a cord; which she did by 
smuggling it into her room in the case of a lute. She took 
supper with her mother on the appointed night and her 
brother, impatient to get away, came and spoke to her as 
she rose from the table, telling her in a low voice to hurry 
up and go to her room. 

“Mstignon, a clever and dangerous Norman who didn’t like 
my brother and guessed that something was going on, said to my 
mother as she was going into her chamber, that my brother was 
planning to get away and wouldn’t be in the palace tomorrow. 
He thought I didn’t hear this, but I did, for I kept close to my 
mother and watched everything. When we got into her cabinet 
she took me aside and said: ‘Do you know what Matignon said 
to me?’ I said, ‘I didn’t hear it, Madam, but I saw it was some- 
thing which troubled you.’ ‘Yes,’ she said, with great emphasis, 
‘for you know I have given my word to the King that your 
brother will not run away and Matignon has just told me that 
he knows very wdU that he won’t be here tomorrow.’ ” Margaret 
then describes the agonies of conscience which she felt over the 
choice of swearing to a lie or breaking faith with her brother. 
She e::q)lain3 the way in which she escaped both, by state- 
ments which the reader finds more difficult to distinguiA 
from lies than she does. “My mother, not looking too closely at 
the sense of my words, said to me, ‘Think well what you say. 
You must be surety for it. You will answer for it with your life.' 
I answered her, smiling, that that was what I wanted and saying 
good night I went to my room.” 

After she had gone to bed and her ladies-in-waiting had 
left her with her domestics, 

“my brother and two of his gentlemen came in and we tied the 
cord on a stick and, looking down into the ditch to see that no 
one was there, with the aid of only three of my women and of the 
valet who had brought the cord, we lowered, first my broth6^r> 
then Simier, pale and fxembling, and then Conge, his valet de 
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chambre. Ho went to a house built against the fortifications, 
where Bussy had already made a hole in the wall; through which 
he passed to find horses and friends waiting and riding eighty- 
four miles in thirty-six hours, arrived at a strong town of his own 
provinces.” (February, 1678.) 

Margaret and her women put the cord on the fiire, but 
it made so big a flame that the chimney caught fire and 
the archers of the night guard came and pounded on the 
door, demanding that it should be opened. Margaret bade 
her women talk softly through the door, telling them not 
to wake the Queen, that there was nothing the matter and 
that they would attend to any fire there was in the chimney; 
so that finally the guards went away. But before morning 
the King got word of his brother’s escape and she was at 
once summoned to where the King was sitting on the edge 
of Catherine’s bed 

“in such a wrath that I believe that he would have made me feel 
it, if fear on accomt of the absence of my brother and the 
presence of my mother hadn’t stopped him. They both said to 
me in one voice that 1 had told them my brother wouldn’t go 
away and that I had gone bail for it. I said yes, but that he’d 
fooled me as he had fooled them; that anyway, he had only left 
in order to make preparations which were necessary for his 
enterprise in Flanders. That softened the King a little and he 
allowed me to go back to my room.” ^ 

From his refuge Anjou wrote at once a very humble 
letter to Catherine saying he had retired wilh his friends 
only because he was not safe at court and that he was still 
a faithful brother to the King. Henry gladly accepted her 
offer to follow him and persuade him to come back. Prob- 
ably all three of them were oblivious of the rumors reported 
wilh great glee by her deadly enemy, the Spanish Aimbas- 
sador, that all this trouble was fomented by her in order to 
get rid of the mignons of the King; “which is one of her 
principal puiposes, in order that she may remain master of 
her sons and of everything else, because her mediation and 

* Margaret, 149. 
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intercession is necessary to both of them.” This reading 
of the situation was partly an invention of malice and aJso 
an outcome of the stupid idea that Catherine invariably 
employed a policy — ^which she frequently used — of playing 
one faction off against another in order that she might 
maintain her power between both. Her letters show plainly 
that she was not stupid enough to apply any such policy 
to this deadly dangerous quarrel between the King and the 
heir to the throne, which meant the ruin of the house of 
Valois if it continued.^ 

Anjou was in a position of advantage and he knew it. 
The great dissatisfaction among the northern provinces 
about taxation and the still unsettled disorders of the 
southern provinces about religion, made it very dangerous 
for the King to leave him discontented, lest he ^ould again 
become a rallying point for rebellion. In addition he held 
such fortified positions on important rivers that a compe- 
tent observer thought it would be easy for him to starve 
Paris in fifteen days. His mother spent eleven days with 
him, but we do not know much about what took place 
between them; indeed we know little except that she could 
not induce him to come back to court as she had hoped, 
for his heart was fixed, not on making trouble in France, 
but on accepting the vague flattering offers which were 
still coming to him from the Estates of the Netherlands. 
He readily agreed to undertake nothing against his brother, 
but ^e could not persuade him to refuse this offer. He 
sent gentlemen of his household to negotiate in the Nether- 
lands and began to levy troops and to send them across 
the border. This distressed Catherine and the King and 
exposed France to the danger of war with Spain.® 

His mother therefore determined to make a last attempt 
to dissuade him from this enterprise. She left Paris again 
about the beginning of May and got back soon after the 
middle of the month. We have hw own account of the argu- 

*A. N. K. 1647 f. 93, 97; B. N. It. 1730 f. 244, 

*B. N, It. 1780 f. 337, 200, 258; MttUw, I, 
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ments which die laid before her younger son in this second 
visit. It was wrong for him to levy forces without his 
brother’s consent and his brother was not now able to help 
him. The King of Spain had sent word that if Anjou en- 
tered the Netherlands he would at once declare war against 
France. They were trying to trick him because several of 
the provinces had already elected the Archduke Matthias, 
the brother of the Emperor, as their protector. In addition 
the Protestant princes of Germany and the Queen of Eng- 
land were joined together to bring about peace in the 
Netherlands and they would object to his invasion. She 
could not persuade Anjou to abandon the enterprise, but she 
got him to promise that he would not go to Flanders until 
he had been made Protector by all the provinces and had 
four of the chief cities of the Netherlands put into his hands. 
She told the Spanish Ambassador that she had done every- 
thing she could to persuade him to give up this plan, but 
was sorry to say she had been unable to succeed. The 
Ambassador was not very much impressed with her assur- 
ances and thought the whole affair arose from her extreme 
desire for the marriage of Anjou to one of the Infantas. 
"As she does not dare to speak of it openly because she’s 
afraid of a refusal, she is allowing him to arm in the hope 
that we’ll be forced to make the proposal from our side.” ^ 

Both Catherine’s account and the Ambassador’s com- 
ments were true. Catherine was unable to persuade her 
son, but since she was unable to persuade him, she was not 
unwilling to make for him out of the situation the profit 
of a good marriage if ^e could. She sent Marshal Cosse 
to Anjou with a list of all the possible marriages he mi^t 
make; a sort of review of the royal marriage market of the 
world. She did not see any great advantage in marrying 
either the Prmcess of Saxony or the Princess of Cleves, but 
if he wanted, the King would do aU he could to make either 
of these matches for him. In Italy there was the daui^ter 
of the Duke of Florence, but she couldn’t bring him any- 

‘u. N. It. 1730 f. 
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thing but money, which would not be of much advantage. 
The very pretty daughter of the Duke of Mantua would be 
better, because she might receive as her marriage portion 
the Marquisate of Montferrat, to which his brother would 
add the Marquisate of Saluces, which would give him a nice 
little state south of the Alps. She made it evident that 
the match which still pleased her most was to marry one 
of his nieces, who ought to bring as a dot Eranche Comt6. 
“There is also the Princess of Navarre (Henry’s sister), and 
if he wants to consider that they will take up the matter 
very willingly.” They beg him to make up his mind about 
all these suggestions and to answer them. In addition to 
these attempts to divert Anjou from his enterprise, the King 
forbade anyone to taJre an engagement for military service 
on pain of deaih, and when he heard that some merchants 
of Lucca were willing to lend Anjou money he sent the 
Chancellor to stop the bargain. But in spite of everything 
Anjou continued his preparations to invade the Netherlands 
and early in July, he crossed the border. By treaty with 
the Estates General, he took the title of “Defender of the 
Liberty of the Netherlands against the Tyranny of the 
Spaniards.” He agreed that he was to have nothing to do 
with the government of the country, but would maintain 
for their defense an anny of twelve thousand men at his 
own expense for three monHis and, if the war was not 
finished then, an army of thirty-five hundred men so long 
as it mi^t last. The King was persuaded by Catherine to 
make the best of a bad matt^ and to allow Anjou’s house- 
hold and Swiss guard to follow him.*^ 

The influence of the naignons over the King seemed to 
grow and in the end of the spring a dramatic event gave 
it a very scandalous emphask His chief mignon, Caylus, 
quarreled, for some slight cause, in the court of the Louvre, 
with a favorite of the Duke of Guise. At five o’clock the 
next morning they fought at the horse market, each sup- 

* Letts. VI. 14; B, N. It. 1730 f. 330, 373, 404, 412, fits. fr. 3201, 3389 
t. 113; MiUIer, 1, pp. 329, 408. 
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ported by two of his friends. Two died in the field and 
one the next day, a fourth recovered after six weeks, one 
escaped with a slight wound and Caylus languished with 
nineteen wounds until he died at the end of three months. 
The King showed the most excessive grief, spending day 
and night by his bedside, buried him with the honors usually 
accorded only to princes and erected marble statues with 
flattering epitaphs in honor of the two champions. The 
epitaphs were mocked in a number of unquotable lam- 
poons.^ 

Ever since the beginning of the year, most disquieting 
reports had been coming from the three southern provinces 
of Guienne, Languedoc and Dauphiny. Neither side would 
trust the other enough to lay down their arms and the 
continued attempts to suiprfee towns gave good ground for 
the suspicions of both. In addition there were many 
murders and duels, the bitter crop of vengeance from the 
war. The Edict of Pacification was manifestly not obeyed 
and, by the middle of the summer, it was greatly to be 
feared that civil war, blazing sporadically, would break out 
again and involve the whole south.® 

As had been the case for many years, everybody looked 
to Catherine to do the most difficult task; especially when 
the task was one of personal adjustment and reconciliation. 
In September 1578 she started on what she expected would 
be a three months’ journey, with the purpose of quieting 
the southern provinces and so destroying the danger of a 
renewal of the intrigue between her younger son and the 
Huguenots, for she knew that he was already discontented 
with the Estates of the Netherlands, because he was not 
getting from them the power he had hoped to receive. She 
told her fears about his attitude in a long conversation with 
the Venetian Ambassador before she started, pointing out 
tiiat the King was in very weak health and had no children 

*De l’E3stoiIe, 1, p, 243; de Thou, V, 639. 

“B. N. It. 1730 f 196, 207. 240, fds. fr. 3206 f. 43. 3340 f. 33; A. N. K, 
1678 f. 63; Cal. P. 1676, p. 634; 1678, p. 666. 
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and that Anjou and his descendants would in all probability 
inherit the crown. He already had a larger estate than any 
son of France ever had and an income of over a million 
francs a year, “which by the laws of this kingdona is for- 
bidden; for no son of the King can have more than sixty 
thousand francs income, and I am the cause of his being so 
rich. But with all that he is not content either with the 
King or with me because in truth he has too ambitious a 
mind.” “Nevertheless she had good hopes that she could so 
manage affairs that he would not again rebd against his 
brother.” ^ 

*B. N. It. 1730 f. 467. “The Queen Mother said all this to me.” 



CHAPTER XXXVII 


JOtTRNEYS OF PACIFICATrON 

During this long journey, which stretched to fourteen 
months, Catherine wrote almost incessantly to the King and 
the -mfljw of her correspondence which has survived shows, 
that in spite of fatiguing stages which killed her horses and 
wore out her attendants, in spite of gout, which crippled 
her fingers and colic which kept her in bed, she stuck to 
affairs with an indefatigable mdustry. For Catherine was 
not only “a friend to feasts and festivals” but also, in all 
matters put under her authority, rolled the details of public 
business like sweet morsels under her tongue. The pro- 
Ibdty shown in these letters is as remarkable as Iheir indus- 
try. It is to be doubted whether her son read them aU 
with care; for he did not always answer them promptly, 
and to follow what she did in detail would be to wear out 
the patience of any reader. Nevertheless these letters are 
of the greatest importance for an understanding of the 
character of Catherine. They enable us to see her at work 
handling difficult pieces of administration and very delicate 
negotiations, explaining in the frankest way what she hoped 
to do and how she did it. They show both her strength and 
her weakness as a ruler.^ 

They are singularly free from any large or statesmanlike 
ideas of a constructive character; indeed that is true genei> 
ally of the entire correspondence of Catherine. If de I'Hos- 
pital in those great reforms of administration which he 
attempted to bring about in the Ordonnance of Moulins, 
received any active assistance, or even any very great sym- 
pathy or aid from Catherine, we do not l^ow it. All that 

*yen. Amb. Letta. VI, 86. 
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we know is lihat die kept him in office for many years 
against serious criticism and opposition. There is no refra"- 
ence in her correspondence to the great Ordonnance of 
Blois (May 1679) which was drawn up at this time, “one 
of the monuments of ancient French Legislation,” except 
a letter congratulating the King that it is ready for publi- 
cation “because that will content your people." Apparently 
she regarded it only as a disagreeable necessity which must 
be conceded to the complaints of the Estates of Blois; at 
best on^y as a means of putting oil upon the wheels of 
government and saving the King from trouble. Neither 
so far as we know had she displayed any great interest in 
the monetary reform which had been carried out as the 
result of the work of a commission about a year before. 
When, however, any crisis arose which threatened the 
authority of the Crown, Catherine showed ability to analyze 
and grasp the essential elements of the situation, industry 
and skin as an organizer and infinite patience in handling 
men, together with subtlety in playing upon their Iowct 
motives.^ 

What she did at Bordeaux, where she spent nine days, 
can be taken as a sample of her way of working. She gives 
a long summary of it in a letter to her son written the night 
before she left the city. She explains her object at the 
beginning by telling the King that hereafter he will be very 
much better obeyed, both by the municipal authorities and 
all the people, because, as dexterously as she could, she has 
removed all occasion for division and tumult. In the first 
place she has completely suppressed a religious fraternity 
which had made a great deal of trouble. The way she did 
this is vividly described for us by Brantfime, who was 
present. One Sunday morning when she was walking in 
the garden of the Bishop’s palace (Catherine was very fond 
of dispatching business while walking in a garden) a delega- 
tion waited on her to point out how useful the “Confr&ie" 
was to the public weal. “Without preparation, she answered 

‘Picot, G., n, 301; Letts. VI, 273; de Thou. V, 393. 
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so well, proving how odious such an association was, that 
they looked at her in confusion. She concluded: ‘Now I 
wish and the King my son wishes, that your association 
'should be entirely abolished and never spoken of again. . . . 
Otherwise I will make you feel what it means to disobey the 
King and me.’ ” 

In the second place, she had arranged that mass should 
be said regularly in every parish, and in the third place, as 
she had seen at a glance in passing through many towns 
within the jurisdiction of the Parlement of Bordeaux that 
justice was very badly ad m inistered by it, she called before 
her four presidents, ten of the counsellors, the attorney- 
general and the advocate and had informed them of the 
complaints which had been laid before her of abuses, “mis- 
carriage of justice and peculations daily committed by them 
as a court.” She had then told one of her secretaries to 
lay before them the accurate details of these charges and 
he had done it to perfection. She had followed his remarks 
by telling them that if they did not do their duty the King 
would make them feel his displeasure. 

In the fourth place, she had drawn up a series of regu- 
lations to keep the peace in the city and had establi^ed 
a council to enforce it. 

In the fifth place, she had found out the names of a num- 
ber of people of both parties whose attitude was too pas- 
sionately partisan to make it safe for them to remain in Bor- 
deaux. She enclosed a list of these men and asked the King 
to write each of them a personal letter. The first, who was 
leaving in a few days to go to the house of his nephew, ought 
to be advised to remain there for some time. The next 
ought to be summoned to court to make a report upon the 
exercise of his functions. 

“He previously expressed a desire to go to court, but as I 
understand he now says he has changed bis mind, be ought to 
understand from your letter that you won’t take any excuse for 
his not coming. In addition Lange wants to leave the city and 1 
wish he could be given the means of doing so.” 
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Perhaps the King might feel like giving him one of the 
new presidencies recently constituted in the Parlement of 
Rouen. 

“So far as concerns the advocate du Sault, I am thoroughly 
convinced that he is euch a turbulent person that he ought by no 
means to come back to this city, unless the King wants to see 
h im begin again his troublesome intrigues. Brother John Dar- 
nais, a Cordelier of this city, has in the pulpit attacked the royal 
race from which the King is descended and abused the magis- 
trates of the city who have complained of him to me. I have 
therefore begged the Archbishop to make him leave the city at 
once and have written a similar request to the General of his 
Order. I send you notes of some of his utterances which I have 
obtained from trustworthy persons and he ought to be punished 
for them.” 

In the sixth place, she received a number of complaints 
from the Parlement of Bordeaux in regard to the rules for 
the establishment of the mixed court of justice granted in 
the Edict of Pacification. President Nesmond and the 
Attorney-General will lay these before the King and they 
ought to be amended as soon as possible so as to prevent 
the stoppage of justice and the great eiqiense which arises 
from the conflict of jurisdictions. 

Seventh : delegates from various dioceses of this prov- 
ince of Guienne have presented to her remonstrances, which 
bear a suspicious resemblance to those laid before the King, 
already, by the clergy of Lyonnais. She has handed them 
back without any reply, nor any promise to foi-ward them 
to the King. Nevertheless, she has kept a copy of them 
which she sends in order that the King may see thaoa and 
take counsel about what he had better do about the whole 
matter, which consists largely of a request to be relieved 
of heavy taxation. 

Ei^th: Pierre Amauld, a lieutenant of Perigord, has 
presented a petition for advancement endorsed by persons 
of honor and quality and the King ought to keep him in 
mind for the first suitable vacancy. 
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Ninth: A municipal magistrate has presented to her a 
number of requests. She has partially granted some of 
these and sends the others for the King’s consideration and 
speedy reply. 

Tenth: When she passed throu^ Poitiers and other 
places for which Marshal Cosse had been appointed royal 
commissioner to establish order, she could not discover that 
he had done veiy much, and she had written to him about 
it. She begs the King to renew his order to the bishops 
to reside in their dioceses and to provide priests for every 
parish within them.^ 

Catherine’s ability to analyze a delicate situation and 
grasp its essential elements, is shown in a letter written 
about two weeks after this account of her administrative 
work at Bordeaux. She writes that die has asked the advice 
of Marshal Biron (royal commissioner for Guienne) upon 
‘'the three principal points of your present affairs, the execu- 
tion of the Edict of Pacification, Flanders, where your 
brother has so recklessly involved himself, and the evil 
resolution of some of your provinces following the example 
of the assembly recently held in Burgundy.” She gives a 
summary of what Biron had to say on each of these points 
and it is evident that it is a delicate way of suggesting to 
her son her own advice. 

The Edict ought to be perfectly established in all the 
provinces of the kingdom. 

“In regard to Flanders he gave me the strongest reasons for 
his judgment, Uiat, since your brother is so thoroughly involved 
in Flanders, you couldn’t do more wisely than help him strongly. 
He pointed out to me a number of things which the King of 
Spain had done to keep alive the civil war and ruin your king- 
dom— among others his willingness to ally himself with the King 
of Navarre, of which Biron said he had seen the proof in several 
letters, . . . You will take it in good part, my son, if I tell you 
word for word what passed between us and you will excuse me if, 
in regard to all that, I do not give you any advice for the pres- 
ent.” [In regard to the third point the Marshal thou^t that if 

‘Letts. VI, 40, 
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the Edict should be so well established as to bring peace and 
union there was no need of being afraid of anything else.] “I beg 
you, my son, to have this letter burnt as soon as you have 
read it.”^ 


Catherine felt that the chief object of her journey was 
to make arrangements which should bring about the enforce- 
ment of the Edict of Pacification. Indeed, she “firmly 
believed” that the very existence of the kingdom depended 
upon the maintenance of the Edict. She was shrewd enough 
to know that she could not possibly succeed in this object, 
without the full co-operation of the King of Navarre in 
removing the suspicions and suppressing the disorders of 
the Huguenots. She therefore arranged for a conference 
with him, and early in October, he appeared at the rendez- 
vous; an isolated country house. He was escorted by “a 
very handsome troop of a hundred and fifty gentlemen 
riding fine horses.” It was agreed that commissioners from 
each should meet to draw up articles setting forth a com- 
mon agreement of what was necessary to put the Edict into 
execution. Catherine did not feel she had accomplished 
much in this first interview and wrote that there were a 
good many around the King of Navarre who did not want 
peace. It was six weeks before the two met again, after 
Catherine was nearly worn out by the delays of the King 
of Navarre, and the interview was almost immediately 
broken up. In the midst of a ball given by Catherine, a 
messenger entered and whispered in the ear of the King 
of Navarre. The King and his trusted adherent, Vicomte 
Turenne, quietly left the room and were mounted before 
anybody noticed that they were gone. Word had come to 
them that the town of R4ole, one of the cautionary towns 
given to the Huguenots by the Peace of Bergerac, had been 
surprised by the Roman Catholics with the connivance of 
a treacherous governor. Henry of Navarre and a baud of 
faithful followers rode hard until he reached the little 


Letts VT 95. 
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Roman Catholic town of Meurance which they immediately 
seized, driving into the citadel those of the inhabitants who 
tried to resist.^ 

Catherine at once ordered the town of R6ole to be 
returned to the Huguenots and confirmed Henry’s seizure 
of Fleurance but Huguenot suspicions were renewed and it 
was ten weary weeks before the conferences which now 
included deputies from the Reformed churches, were re- 
sumed at Nerac. They were long and difficult. Each 
side accused the other of bad faith and during all this 
time men who were manifestly nothing but brigands claimed 
to be active in the interest of one or the other of the two 
religions, and word of murders and revengeful counter- 
murders came to Nerac. These things increased suspicion 
and Catherine received warning that the Huguenots “had 
planned to take revenge for St. Bartholomew,” to which she 
did not pay much attention. When they were all ready 
to come to agreement, the whole negotiation nearly broke 
down on the refusal of tho Huguenots to surrender the cities 
which they held, alleging that, unless they had had a chance 
to retreat to La Rochelle at the time of St. Bartholomew, 
they would have all perished like the others. They de- 
manded to be allowed to garrison and hold fifty-nine cities, 
“in all of which the inhabitants are either all, or at least 
two-thirds, Catholics.” Long disputes followed on this 
point. They first came down to twenty-four cities, and 
finally stood on the demand to hold fifteen cities for six 
months. Catherine granted this because she thought it was 
better than allowing them to continue to hold the two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight cities which were in their hands from 
which “the King at present gets no revenue.” This was a 
very important consideration, because the monetary diffi- 
culties of the crown were terrible. Catherine had written 
to the Duke of Florence to borrow five hundred thousand 
francs at ten per cent, even suggesting that he should order 

‘Letts. VI, 6, 38, 46. 52, 117; d'Aubi)m5, Bk. 9, Ch. 11. 
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the merchants of his duchy to lend it to the TTing of 
France.'' 

Then at last, after five months of the most tiresome 
and intricate negotiations, Catherine made the Agreement 
of N6rac and could write to her son and her dear friend, 
the Duchess d’Uzes, “amid infinite shrill cries of accusation 
from one side against the other" by which her ears were 
continually “so deafened during many days that I am 
astonished it didn’t make me ill,” she had “accomplished 
what one would have thought to be impossible. God be 
praised for it for without Him I never could have put it 
through.” (March, 1579.) But as soon as she had con- 
tented the Huguenots, it was necessary for her to make 
sure that the Catholic nobles of the province would accept 
the result. Her brief address persuaded them to stand by 
the peace and accept the will of the King. “He is a Catholic 
prince, as much a Catholic as it is possible for anyone to be. 
He widies to preserve the autibority which God has put into 
his hand and he loves you more than he loves himself. If 
the honor of God, the good of this state and your preserva- 
tion had required that he should follow the way of the 
sword, he would not have shrunk from it, but he has learned 
by experience, and everyone has been able to see that the 
sword hasn’t brought anything but evil.” * 

These conferences which had brought Catherine so much 
labor and vexation had been marked by a rather reckless 
gayety not entirely congruous with the terribly serious 
situation under discussion. The Duke of Sully recalled 
long after, with regret chastened by philosophic disapproval, 
the days when as a young cavalier in the train of Henry of 
Navarre, “he had talked no longer of arms but only of 
ladies and love, playing the gallant like all the rest and 
fbir.1HT>g of nothing but laughter, dancing, sports and 
amourettes.” D’Aubign6, a poor young Huguenot noble 

> B.g. Lotts. VI, 138, 139, 220, 245, 306j Letts. VI, 63, 245, 260, 265, 368, 
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who handled the pen and the sword with equal slcill, wrote 
of it with satiric humor out of the more puritan temper of 
his later years. He had spent several years in the Valois 
court with his young master, exchanging rapier thrusts with 
the men and repartees with the women. He knew well the 
gay band of Catherine’s ladies-in-waiting and it was doubt- 
less one of them who betrayed to him their secret and merry 
councils of war where, preparing to impress the delegates of 
the churches, they trained themselves “under the lead of 
that little clown Mademoiselle d’Atrie in what they called 
consistorial language, phrases like ‘to approve the counsel of 
Gamaliel,’ to say that ‘the feet of those who bring peace 
are beautiful,’ to call the King ‘the Anointed of the Lord,’ 
to ejaculate often 'God be judge between me and you,’ 
They called this ‘the language of Canaan’ and practised it 
with bursts of laughter while the Queen was going to bed.’’ ^ 

During the conferences, which produced this Agreement 
of N6rao complementary to the Treaty of Bergerac, Cath- 
erine had other grave dangers to consider beside the renewal 
of the civil war in the four southern provinces of Guienne, 
Languedoc, Provence and Dauphiny. The situation in 
some of the northern provinces where the Huguenots had 
very little power, had been ominous before she left court. 
In the end' of February the Spanish Ambassador had written 
to his master; “I have heard from one who is in the plot 
that, since this last peace, the Catholics of the realm, . . . 
thinking themselves on the road to total extermination, 
have made a great conspiracy of all Catholics with very 
wide connections. . . . They plan to seize the Queen 
Mother and Anjou and put them in prison. . . . They 
would tell the King that they are loyal vassals, . . . but 
they would compel him to reduce taxes, to bani^ heretics 
from the council and to make war on the Huguenots.’’ ® 
Catherine and her son did not know of any such plot and 
probably it was represented to the Spanish Ambassador as 

'Sully, 27, 34; d’Aubignfi, V, 363. 
iWf, 98, 
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much more definite than it was, but they were perfectly 
aware that there was an enormous amount of discontent 
in the northern part of the kingdom. 

The Duke of Montpensier bad summed up the situation 
in a remonstrance addressed to the King in the middle of 
March, 1578. He writes that there are great complaints 
and suffering among the subjects who are crushed by taxes 
that do not profit the King because they are .often given 
away before they are collected and worst of all to people 
who do not deserve them. “If you knew how things were 
going on you would not suffer it." In the end of spring, 
an assembly was held in Burgundy to which the governor 
was refused admittance. It was resolved to send six en- 
voys to the King to say they would pay no taxes beyond 
what had been paid in the time of Louis XI, and these 
spokesmen complained that the poor people were ruined 
to collect money to waste in debauches and give to mignons. 
After Catherine’s departure, this discontent with taxation 
began to take a very threatening form in the city of Paris; 
where it was, as usual, brought to a point by an attack 
upon the Italians. Libels against them appeared in great 
numbers, of which the following may serve as a specimen: 
“Messiri, Poltroni, Scorpini, Sardini, and aU your accom- 
plices, lords of Italy, all the dregs of hell, greetings. Italian 
inventors of subsidies worse than parasites, your avarice and 
unlimited greed have sunk us into such misery that there 
is not a cradle in France from which the cry for vengeance 
against you does not arise.” ^ 

A little later when it was proposed to lay a tax of fifteen 
per cent on the clergy, they put out an address to the 
nobility which stated that France was so oppressed by new 
taxes &at it was on the verge of ruin. . . . 

“In spite of all the money the clergy have voted to the Crown, 
their privileges are trampled under foot and the order is in dan- 
ger of being reduced to a position where it can be taxed like 
civilians. That concerns the nobility, because, if they looked 

^ Montpensier to King, 12 Mar., 1578; A. N. K. 1648 f. 80, 62, 1549 1, 54. 
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eerefully they would see a large number of braiefices held by 
nobles. If the incomes of these benefices are destroyed you will 
have to provide out of your estates for your sons and when God 
has given you many, your estates will be cut up and the principal 
and greatest families of Prance will become powerless through 
poverty. Because if the privileges of the clergy are attacked it 
will be an example to attack yours and you have not kept them 
so inviolable as you think even now. There are heavier taxes on 
salt and you use more salt than the commonalty. There are 
taxes on inns, but you pay them because you and your servitors 
use inns a great deal. Silk is yoim proper dress and the taxes on 
silk hit you. These are beginnings of attacking your privileges. 
We ecclesiastics, who are for the most part your sons, nephews 
and cousins, beg you to join tm in showing the King how badly 
his finances are administered and how his people are too much 
oppressed. The King is surrounded by flatterers who grow rich 
and hide from him the evils of the government. France is near 
to ruin and they are growing great on her ruin. We expect your 
help in a work so useful to France and the King.” * 

In October, 1678, the provincial estates of Burgundy 
met and endorsed the resolution to pay no taxes introduced 
since Louis XI, The provincial estates of Normandy and 
Brittany took action which showed a similar state of dis- 
content, and the Estates of Auvergne joined them ; while in 
Normandy some two thousand gentlemen bound themselves 
together by oath to resist the King if he tried to collect the 
new taxes,* (Nov. 1678.) 

In regard to this situation among the Catholic provinces, 
Catherine, from time to time, had written her advice. So 
far as Champagne was concerned, she urged the King to 
go stag hunting toward the north and then to summon 
several of the most factious leaders to join him, to show 
them great honor and to take Uiem back with him to court. 
In addition he ought to suspend collection of the taxes and 
gain time until he could make an agreement with Henry of 
N avarre and the Huguenots. “If he can do that, I can bring 
to him five hundred gentlemen from these parts who are 
N. It. 1730 f. 297, 306. 

’B. N. Nouvs. Aoqs. 7742 f, 43 fds. fr. 3820 f. 63, 3389 f. 91; It. 1730 
f. 609; A. N. K. 1649 1 96. 
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very strongly attached to his service.” She felt quite sure 
that “these troubles are fomented by some who ought to 
be the most faithful to you.” He should give permission 
to hold the estates of Brittany, but send there before the 
meeting some very capable man, thoroughly devoted to his 
service, who could help to explain away the evil impressions 
which were prevalent in regard to his intentions. When 
the King answered the demands of the deputation from 
the Estates of Burgundy and Normandy by withdrawing 
taxes which seemed absolutely necessary for the support of 
his government, she wrote, “that was very well done. 
There’s no help for it. You must look elsewhere to find 
the gentlest means you can to live and to sustain your 
estate. Talk to the most manageable of the deputies singly 
and engage their good offices on tbeir return to the province. 
If that doesn’t do any good, at least it can’t do any harm.” * 
Meantime things had not been going well with the Duke 
of Anjou in Flanders. His army had dirunk from deser- 
tion on account of lack of pay and the Estates of the 
Netherlands had not granted him the authority which he 
thought he ought to have. At the beginning of 1579, less 
than six months after he had left France, Catherine could 
Tivrite to the King she thanked God to hear of the resolution 
taken by her son to come badk to France “with the firm 
intention, as he writes me, to show you all the obedience 
he ought.” The restless boy, who turned like a spoiled child 
from one thing to another, was again filled with the idea 
of becoming great by marrying the Queen of England. His 
mother had never quite givmi up her hopes of making this 
match and, during the months of her son’s absence in the 
Netherlands, riie had written to Elizabeth most flattering 
letters. Elizabeth had renewed this long drawn out flirtar 
tion of state, su^sting that Anjou should come to Eng- 
land. She intimated that if she liked him, she would 
probably marry him. He wrote to his mother to ask her 
advice, and she replied that he ought to do his best to get 
‘Letts. VI, 60, 66, 103, 274; A. N. K. 1662 f. 43. 
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her to come to an agreement on all the articles of the 
marriage contract before he went, but, nevertheless, if she 
would not do that, he still ought to go, provided, before he 
went, she would give her promise about certain matters to 
the King, not verbally, but written and sealed with the 
great seal of England. If she would not do this, it was a 
sign that she did not really want to marry and he ought to 
marry somewhere else. Let him do it and bear himself 
toward the King as he ought to, for she knows “that the 
King loves him and will help him so far as he can to put 
a crown on his head.” ^ 

This good advice prevailed with Anjou, and, not long 
after his return to France, he suddenly started out, accom- 
panied by only two gentlemen, to go to court. He arrived 
at two o’clock in the morning, went at once to see the King 
and said he had come that way to make plain his good will. 
The King embraced him and both wept for joy. They slept 
in the same bed and appeared the next morning together in 
public. For five days Anjou was the center of great fes- 
tivities, and then returned to his province with die written 
promise of die King to make him Lieutenant-General “as 
soon as the Queen our mother has come back.” * (March, 
1579.) 

But Catherine was for many months to be absorbed in 
her dijficult task in the south. She seems to have thought 
at the beginning, that the negotiations with Henry of 
Navarre which brought about a tolerable pacification of 
Guienne and Langudeoc, were the most difficult part of 
her mission, but she was noistaken; the work which awaited 
her in Provence and Dauphiny was even more difficult. 

The situation in Provence was exceedingly complicated. 
In addition to the three factions of the Catholics, Huguenots 
and Politiques, there were now in existence three other 
factions or parties which had very little to do with differ- 
ences of opinion about religion; the Carcistes or Marabouts, 
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the Razats and the Lea^e of the Communes. The first 
were the supporters of the Count of Carces and got their 
name of Marabouts because they wore beards. The second 
got their name Razats, probably, because they were smooth- 
riiaven. The Razats included in their party almost all the 
Huguenots and also a number of Roman Catholics. The 
question at issue was whether or no Carces should be sup- 
planted as Lieutenant-Governor by a royal appointee who 
would enforce the edict and at first the Razats were fi ghting 
in defense of the royal authority. But the war had rapidly 
degenerated into little else than a struggle for ambition, 
plunder and vengeance on the part of two factions of the 
nobles, and the worst of its burden feD with crushing force 
upon the peasant inhabitants of the villages and small 
towns. In the spring of 1579 the village of Callas rose 
against a particularly brutal lord of the manor under whose 
exactions they had long groaned, killed him and plundered 
his chateau. They were joined by their nei^bors and under 
the cry “Guerre aux chateaux,” the peasants and townsmen 
rose in every direction, plundering and burning. They 
formed a sort of a rough League of Communes for self- 
defense and became friendly with the Razats. 

All three of these parties sent envoys to Catherine and 
laid before her a terrible Ikt of complaints. Catherine, 
who was always alarmed at anything that looked like m- 
oreasing the power of the people, thought the movement of 
the communes, which had extended also to Dauphiny, a 
very serious matter. She said it was due to the greed of 
the seigneurs, who had tried to collect from their feudal 
subjects more than they owed and also to the attempt of the 
subjects to escape from their just dues. It would be a 
difficult task to appease the quarrel between the two fac- 
tions of the nobility (Cardst^ and Razats) who had fou^t 
so savagely that there was "no sort of wickedness, the most 
inhuman, villainous and execrable which it was possible to 
speak of, which was not mentioned in their mutual ac- 
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cusations.” ^ She ordered both sides to disarm aod sent the 
Corsican and Albanian mercenaries out of the province. 
She ordered the Razats to return the royal artillery which 
they had seized and to retire, the gentlemen to their cha- 
teaux, the communes to their villages. She arranged to have 
neutral judges sent in to the province, persuaded many to 
acknowledge the autliority of the King’s illegitimate half- 
brother, the Grand Prior of Malta, as Governor and wrote 
hopefully that, although the King had been in danger of 
being put in the position "she and his brother had been 
in when his brother was only ten years old, she now felt 
sure that, if he would enforce the observance of the Edict 
of Pacification, the end of the year would see him his own 
master.” ® 

She was worn out by her labors and filled with longing 
to go back to Paris. She became conscious of this chiefly 
as an intense desire to see her son the King, which appears 
again and again in her letters "as the thing I most want 
in the world.” The strength of this longing was doubled 
when she heard of the King’s illneas and, at the news of his 
recovery, she wrote to her old friend the Duchess of Uzes: 

"My Gossip: I have been much troubled and with good reason 
for it is my life and I don’t want to live without it and I believe 
God has had pity on me because 1 have had so much sorrow and 
BO many losses — of husband and children. . . . Believe me it is a 
terrible pain to be far away from one loved as I love him and to 
know he is ill. It’s like dying by a slow fire and I know it is not 
possible to have more pain and anxiety than I have had. . . . 
Said me word every day how he is. I pray God to grant you the 
years of Methuselah.” 

Catherine’s relations to the Duchess were very intimate. 
Their friendship dated back forty-six years, and for a long 
while Catherine had signed many of her notes by a special 
sign whose meaning none but they knew. The remarkable 
age of the Duchess was evidently very green and vigorous, 

* Letts, vn, 70. 

‘Letts. VII, 27. 
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for Catherine wrote again: “I hope God will keep you alive 
until the age of seven score and that we can sup together in 
the Tuileries without a bonnet.” The same year the Kmg 
wrote to her; “My beautiful lady, I will not say either 
young or old, because one is in doubt about your age, but 
so sure about your beauty as to think you must be only 
fifteen.” Indeed at this time the Duchess seems to have 
been a friend of all the family, for the Kmg’s sister Mar- 
garet, who hated him so cordially, addressed a letter to her 
as “My Sybil.” ^ 

From Provence Catherine went to Dauphiny, writing to 
the Duchess as she started: “I have great fear of finding 
the proverb true, ‘The poison is in the tail,’ but I put my 
hopes in God.” “ Her fears rather than her hopes came 
true. 

Lesdiguieres, the leader of the Huguenots of Dauphiny, 
had never accepted the agreement of N6rac and refused 
to disarm or surrender the cities which he held. He 
wrote Catherine a polite letter assuring her of his faith- 
fulness to the King and his desire to keep the peace if only 
his adversaries would let him and sent her deputations of 
gentlemen. But he was crafty beyond his years and she 
never could draw him to a conference; although she spent 
more than two months at Grenoble vainly trying to do so. 
In consequence she thought it “the most vexatious country 
in which she’d ever set foot; every day it’s cold, hot, rainy, 
bad weather and hail. The brains of the people are like 
their weather.” On the other hand she had found the di- 
mate of Guienne agreeable and wrote, “Ijthink the air is 
good for colds, because I have not been for many years so 
well in winter as I have been this winter.” She noticed with 
pleased surprise the early spring. “There is no more hawk- 
ing, because the season is so far advanced. Already the 
beans are in flower, the almonds are hardened and the 


‘Letts. VI, 320, 388; VH, fiS, 68, 130, etc., 134, 276. 367; B. N. fds. 
fr. 3381 f. 37: Lauzun, 124. 

•TettB-^ri 881. 
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cherries big.” In spite of the hard climate and the hard 
heads of the Dauphinois, she succeeded in patching up some 
sort of a peace and recorded it in an agreement signed by 
the representatives of the three estates and published 
throughout the province. 

She had other thiogs to settle besides the affairs of the 
province itself. LesdiguiSres was one of many engaged in 
an intrigue which caused Calherino and her son a great deal 
of anxiety. The Siegneur de Bellegarde had been a great 
favorite of Henry III, who had taken him to Poland and, 
on his return to France, created him a marshal and granted 
him a large income. For some unknown reason he fell from 
favor, withdrew from court and formed the plan of making 
himself a semi-independent prince on the border between 
France, Savoy and Italy. In 1574, when Henry III returned 
from Poland, he had insisted upon carrying out his promise 
to the Duke of Savoy to present him with the two fortresses, 
Pignerol and Savillan, which Franco held in Piedmont. In 
consequence the Duke of Nevers resigned the governorship 
of the Marquisate of Saluces, which was a remnant of the 
French conquest in north Italy, and Bellegarde had been 
appointed. Governorships of provinces were held to be 
almost a personal possession and, when the Marshal fell 
into disgrace, the King, who wanted to get rid of him, 
induced him to resign the governorship of the marquisate 
in order to become governor of Lower Languedoc. But 
the bargain broke down over certain legal difficulties, as 
it had been foreseen by the King that it would, leaving the 
marquisate of Saluces in the hands of Charles Birague, the 
brother of the Chancellor, and the Mar^al Bellegarde with- 
out any government. He quietly levied men among the 
Huguenots of the mountain valleys and agreed to give Les- 
diguiferes, the Huguenot chief in Dauphiny, twenty thou- 
sand ecus and possession of certain border towns of the 
marquisate in exchange for twelve hundred troops and six 
cannon. With this force he invaded Saluces. Birague was 
unable to defend the citadel for lack of provisions and in 
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June, 1679, the whole marquisate fell into the hands of 
BellegardeJ 

When news of these events reached Paris, the King was 
much enraged. He immediately suspected that the move- 
ment was backed by Spain and Savoy and information came 
to him which confirmed his suspicion. The general opinion 
of the council supported the inclination of the King to 
drive Bellegarde out of his conquests by force. The King 
made a list of Paris merchants from whom he might borrow, 
prepared to raise money in Lyons at twelve per cent interest 
and to send two hundred thousand francs worth of crown 
jewels to pawn among the princes of Italy. He tried to 
borrow through the Venetian Ambassador, pointing out that 
the King of Spain, who was behind this plot, threatened to 
become "arbiter and moderator of all Christendom.” When 
Catherine heard of BeUegarde's conduct ^e wrote at once 
to her son that there was evidently something behind it and 
that no action ought to be taken until “they could see more 
clearly.” It seemed to her impossible to settle the difficulty 
by force, because iliere was not a penny in the treasury of 
Dauphiny or Provence, the little money at Lyons would not 
go very far, and, as soon as the expedition got across the 
Alps, Navarre and the Huguenots would probably rise in 
arms. She was perfectly well aware of tiie connection be- 
tween the Huguenots and Bellegarde. Indeed, shortly after- 
wards she wrote to the King that Lesdigui^os had sent oxen 
across the mountains to bring back the cannon he had 
loaned for the expedition. The King listened to her advice,® 
and his view of the situation is expressed in a note to his 
favorite secretary, ViUeroy; 

“In regard to the Queen my moffier, I believe the word she 
sends from Dauphiny. . . . And 1 don't see an 3 rtbing particular 
to answer except that she should herself do what is necessary to 
reestablish order. It is plain that Lesdigui^res tells everything 
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very differently from the facts, as also is the case with the Marshal 
Bellegarde, who is a liar like the others, and, if I dared to say so, 
the Duke of Savoy is trying to put us to sleep, if we are willing 
to go to sleep. In short, all the words and letters of one and the 
other are nothing but dreams and lies and it takes a very clever 
man to guard himself against them.” ^ 

Catherine hoped to induce Bellegarde to make some sort 
of submission and in order to help this project she sent the 
King further advice in regard to a point in his foreign 
policy. The King had recently heard that the Duke of 
Savoy was assembling an army for the purpose of attacking 
Geneva. He therefore sent an envoy to him to persuade 
him to give up the plan and made a league to protect the 
city. It was a terrible scandal to tho Pope, who wrote to the 
Nuncio to prevent the King from protecting that “refuge of 
the greatest scoundrels of the world — ^that sower of all 
filth.” The King, however, persisted in his intention and 
the Nuncio reported that his reason for doing so was his 
disgust with the Duke of Savoy. When Catherine heard of 
this, she was very much annoyed because of the effect it 
might have on the Duke, who was visiting her at Grenoble 
and urging Marshal Bellegarde to come to see her. She 
suggested to the Duke that there was a clause in the new 
league to defend Geneva to the effect that it was without 
prejudice to his rights, and, when she forwarded to the 
King his formal protest against it, she added a postscript in 
her own hand, begging him to answer at once, that die 
league had no reference to the Duke of Savoy. Of course 
she knew it was explicitly directed against him, but she 
wrote in explanation of her use of the falsehood, “it is 
necessary to use him in arranging this affair of Saluces.” 
It is characteristic of the hand-to-mouth method of Cath- 
erine’s diplomacy and the way in which the immediate 
object always seemed to her of the highest importance, that 
she subsequently wrote to her son that she had never 
approved of the agreement to protect Geneva, but had 

‘Pntd. Letts, VH, 77. 
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accepted it only because he had written about it in such a 
tone that she had not dared to express her opinion to the 
contrary. As a matt^ of fact, the Swiss alliance and the 
protection of Geneva had been a part of the classic diplo- 
matic policy of France ever since the days of Francis I and 
Catherine herself had strained every nerve to maintain it, 
when it was threatened.^ 

The Duke of Savoy found himself obliged to yield to 
facts and the right words were found to soothe his injured 
feelings. He arranged a meeting with Bellegarde in one of 
the border towns of Savoy, where he welcomed Catherine 
and her entire suite with the most princely magnificence. 
Catherine had an interview with the Marshal in her bed- 
room, pointed to the picture of her son the King hanging 
against the tapestry and said: “Bdiold the King your 
master, to whose service I gave you and who has so much 
loved and honored you.” The Marshal looked at it with 
tears in his eyes and assured her that he had no secret intelli- 
gence with Spain. Catherine did not believe this assur- 
ance and a few months later distorted the facts to suit 
her belief and told a Spanish envoy that Bellegarde had 
confessed to her the receipt of large sums from Spain. 
It was agreed that, in the presence of all the royal council 
accompanying Catherine, Bellegarde should on his knees beg 
pardon of her and the King for the fault which he had com- 
mitted and formally surrender the Marquisate of Saluces 
into her hands. This was done, Catherine then gave him a 
royal commission as governor of the Marquisate, and the 
Marshal returned to Saluces. When he died before the end 
of the year, there was the usual reckless gossip about poison, 
which always arose in the sixteenth century about every 
opportune death, but it was not generally believed. De 
Thou, who wrote of Bellegarde from knowledge gained from 
one of the Marshal’s confidants, said his death was the 
result of debauchery and certainly he cannot be suspected 

‘Girard (Seoretmy to Envoy), I, 3S; Artk. Vat. Ft. I, B, 11, f. 61; 
lb. Daudino, 21 June, 1S79; B. N. It. 1731 f. 117; Betts, 82, 8S, 171, 172. 
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of any prejudice in favor of Catherine. The modem legend 
that she gave Bellegarde a slow poison, is without a shadow 
of proof and its acceptance by competent historians is 
another illustration of the disturbing influence of her bad 
reputation upon the judgment of many of those who have 
written of her life.^ 

By the middle of November, 1579, Catherine was back 
at court after an absence of sixteen months filled with 
exhausting voyages and tiresome negotiations. It seemed to 
a skilled observer who described her at this time that 

“She enjoys work and grows young on it, whence comes the 
saying: Tf the Queen Mother goes, who stays here and if she 
stays here, who goes?’ She is very stout but has a fine presence 
and a strong upstanding figure. She is always on the move, 
which gives her a most excellent appetite and, as she takes 
exercise enough for two, she eats in proportion, which sometimes 
brings on indigestion and dangerous illness, . . . She is very 
proud of the fact that she never lets any one leave her presence 
dissatisfied — at least so far as words go; of which she is very 
liberal. She spends a great deal of money in building palaces 
and libraries in order to leave an eternal memory of herself in 
the world. She is very religious, as can be seen not only by her 
good works like building churches, etc., but by the example of 
her Catholic life, which makes her most merciful to everyone, 
she is also so patient that no man remembers seeing her seriously 
angry and she forgives easily wrongs done to her. But she trusts 
very few people, because, in the past, she has been cheated by 
many. . . . There is no better way to gain her favor than by 
intimating in the course of conversation, that one recognizes that 
everything good in the state is the result of her wise counsel and 
that the blame for everything evil ought to be given to bad public 
servants.” * 

No sooner was Caiiherine back at court than she felt 
obliged to start again on one of the never-ending series of her 
journeys of reconciliation. There was reason to fear that the 
Duke of Anjou might put himself at the head of some of the 
many groups muttering discontent and Catherine sent word 
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die was coming to see him to bring him back with her to 
court. After vainly trying to stop her from coming by 
various excuses, he finally received her, and, though he 
refused to come back, wrote at the bottom of one of her 
letters to the King that he “would not do or plan anything 
to his prejudice.” Soon after he even came to court for 
a brief visit. This did not quiet Catherine’s fears. She 
wrote from Champagne; "Things are in a worse condition 
than they are thought to be and I beg you to control your 
finances very carefully to raise a fund for your service 
without robbing your people, for you are on tlie brink of a 
general revolt and whoever tells you otherwise does not tell 
you the truth.” ^ 

*B. N. It. 1731 f. 251, 261; A. N. K. 1555 f. 91; Letts. VH. 202. 
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MATCHMAKING AGAIN. THB BALCSDB PLOT 

Catherine’s view of the danger to her son’s authority 
was not exaggerated. Since the previous spring a very 
menacing movement had been spreading in the three 
wealthy provinces of Burgundy, Normandy and Brittany, 
which was applauded and might be imitated in the other 
northern provinces. The Estates of these three provinces 
had solemnly refused to pay the new taxes and demanded 
the reconvocation of the Estates General. This was not a 
Huguenot movement, but the Huguenots were stirring. 
The Prince of Cond^ went through Paris secretly and seized 
the strong fortress of La F^e in Picardy and word came 
from the south that the King of Navarre had quarreled 
with the King’s representative, Marshal Biron, and refused 
to surrender the cautionary cities according to the agreement 
of N6rao. The indefatigable reconciler started at once to see 
Cond4 to induce him to retire from the city he had seized, 
which lay on the path of any mercenaries coming from 
Germany, but she could make no impression on him. He 
assured her of his loyalty to the King and said he had only 
occupied the city to compel his enemies to acknowledge his 
royal appointment as governor of Picardy, which members 
of the League refused to do. She did succeed, at least, in 
gaining time, and five months later Cond6 suddenly with- 
drew to Germany.^ 

The attitude of the Huguenots of the south turned out 
to be more serious and in the spring it led to the war nick- 
named “The Lovers War” from the mistaken idea that it 
was stirred up by Mm’garet of Valois out of revenge for 

‘B. N. It. 1731 f. 33, 77, 16^216, 243, 268, 266; A. N. K. 1666 f. 29, 80; 
Arch, Vat. Dandino, 1 Oct., IwO; Letts. VII, 107, 202 n., 212 n. 
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the suggestion, made to her husband by her brother the 
King, that she was unfaithful to him. As a matter of fact, 
Margaret did all she could to keep the peace. The name 
has nothing in its favor except its picturesqueness and a 
certain strain of general truth as applied to Henry of Na- 
varre and many of his young comrades, who, to use the 
phrase of one of them, “fought under the banner of Mars 
and Venus.” A Huguenot captain of Henry of Navarre, 
who wore on his left wrist a bracelet of his lady love’s hair, 
tells how, in a desperate fight, the bracelet was set on fire 
by the discharge of an harquebus and he shifted his sword to 
his left hand in order to use his right in putting out the 
flame to save his love token. The Catholic captain who 
was fencing with him dropped his point and drew a cross on 
the sand.^ 

Catherine was much alarmed over this rising and 
thought there was something behind it besides questions 
connected with the Edict of Pacification. She was afraid 
that the union of the Huguenots with the communes of 
Dauphiny portended some revolutionary demands for the 
reorganization or control of the state. The outcome showed 
she was unduly alarmed. The King took great precautions, 
both to defend threatened towns and to assure peaceable 
Huguenots of his protection. Two thirds of the party in 
the south did not rise at the call of Henry of Navarre and 
nearly all the sixty surprises of towns attempted by his 
partisans failed. The Duke of Anjou had been named 
toward the end of spring Lieutenant General and he was 
entrusted by his brother witih the task of making a new 
treaty with the Huguenots. Henry of Navarre had no 
success in the field except the brilliant capture of Cahors, 
which gave the first sign of his great skill as a leader of 
fighting men — ^for hitherto he had been considered a some- 
what soft and dtesolute boy. In September the Venetian 
Ambassador wrote: “From tiie Loire to Paris the Hugue- 
nots hold only one little castle,” and the treaty of Fleix in 

'Lauzun 131; Sully, 29, 31. 
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November, 1580, closed, on very much the same terms as 
those established at Bergerac and Nerac, seven months of 
feebly waged and inconclusive civil war confined to a few 
provinces of the Kingdom,^ 

Catherine had long been very impatient for peace be- 
cause Brittany, Normandy, Picardy, Champagne (for other 
than Huguenot reasons) were "every hour ready to take 
arms/’ Anjou had been anxious for peace in order "to make 
war outside the house.” The Estates General of the re- 
volted Netherlands had offered to make him Prince and 
Seigneur “with succession to his male heirs on condition 
that he would summon the Estates General once a year, put 
no foreigners on the Council of State, leave the religion of 
each province unchanged and obtain the aid of the King of 
France to maintain their liberties against the King of Spain 
or other enemies.” In September, 1680, he had accepted 
the offer and four months later sent to the Estates a written 
promise from his brother “to aid him with all his power and 
league himself with the Netherlands as soon as they shall 
have effectively received you as their Prince and Lord.” It 
is not hard to see that Anjou had practically forced this 
promise from his mother and brother through their fear of 
what he might do in Prance if he was not given a chance to 
seek his fortune outside of France. At the end of the year 
he had publicly announced that he would march to relieve 
Cambray, besieged by the Spaniards, and demanded men 
and money from the King for the expedition. Catherine 
sent him a long letter of remonstrance, whose style diows 
die did not write it herself, pointing out that the state of the 
finances forbade war with Spain, that she was not sure of the 
attitude of England and Germany, that Spain had many 
friends in France and that his action mi^t provoke a new 
civil war from the Catholic side.® 

In the midst of these troubles, Catherine suddenly had 

^ Letts. VII, 246, 249, 261; Herelle, pntd. I, 123, 124, 128, 120; Aich. 
Vat. 10 June, 1680; B. N. It. 1731 f, 36lT 468. 
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& new quarrel to appease. The Duke of Montpensier told 
the Duke of Anjou that, when he fled from court, the Duke 
of Nevers had offered to the King to bring him back dead 
or alive. This was reported to Nevers, who immediately 
said Montpensier was a liar, and there was talk of a duel 
between them. Catherine was afraid of something more 
serious — ^that Montpensier would go over to the Associated 
Catholics and join the party of his cousin, Henry of Na- 
varre. That there was some truth in the charge seems 
probable when one remembers Catherine’s own first plan to 
kidnap her troublesome younger son. But she wrote a 
shrewd letter to Anjou pointing out that Marshal Cosse 
(who was supposed to have been in this plot) was not his 
equal by birth or position and urging him to ignore the 
whole matter and thus show that he was as clever as those 
who were behind this game to hurt his reputation by con- 
tinually using him as a tool to stir up trouble. She begged 
him to break away from the advice of “false friends who 
are trying to rob you of the good future God had put into 
your hands” and finally succeeded in patching up some sort 
of an outward reconciliation by finding a formula of expla- 
nation which all were willing to accept.^ 

In spite of his mother’s remonstrances, Anjou persisted 
in his intention of marching from France to relieve Cam- 
bray. On the surface, the King pretended to be opposed to 
his brother’s action and gave orders that all soldiers assem- 
bled without his direct warrant should be cut to pieces by 
the local authorities. But these orders were never carried 
out, and it soon became evident, even to outsiders, that he 
supported the expedition, Mardial Cosse was all but openly 
in command and, at the beginning of August, Spanish spies 
reported 14,000 infantry, four or five thousand horse and 
twelve field pieces mustered at the border. The Prince of 
Parma, tiie Spanish commander, could not meet the inva- 
sion and, on the 19th of August, 1581, Anjou announced to 
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the Estates General his entry into Cambray. This indirect 
support by the King of an attack on Spain was undoubtedly 
approved by the great majority of the royal council of all 
shades of opinion. There were even at court many nobles, 
not Huguenots, who wanted open war on Spain because 
they believed she had helped the Huguenots to rebel, and 
the Venetian Ambassador reported that the general opinion 
was that “the greatness and crafty plans of Spain must be 
opposed.” ^ 

For more than two years the relations of Spain and 
France had been embroiled by another question, which was 
now acute — the succession to the throne of Portugal. The 
young and chivalrous King Sebastian, invading north 
Africa, had fallen in battle with the Moors in August, 1578. 
He was succeeded by his grand-uncle, the Cardinal Henry, 
tlien sixty years old. There were a large number of pre- 
tendants to the succession: five descendants of younger 
brothers or sisters of Henry, a Portuguese prince and 
princess and three foreign sovereigns, the Prince of Parma, 
the King of Spain and the Duke of Savoy. In addition two 
ecclesiastics claimed a voice in giviog the crown, the Abbe 
of Clairvaux, because Portugal was an ancient part of the 
Abbey domains, and Pope Gregory XIII because the king- 
dom was a fief of the papacy. The list was completed by 
two other foreigners who claimed prior descent from more 
ancient kings. Queen Elizabeth and Catherine de Medicis. 
A year after his accession King Henry determined to cite all 
pretendants before judges named by the Cortes to settle 
who was the heir. The claims of the Duke of Savoy, the 
Prince of Parma and the King of Spain were declared in- 
valid by the law of Lamego because their ancestress had 
married a foreign sovereign, the claims of the other four 
foreign claimants were fantestic and Ihe legal choice lay 
between Antonio, Prior of Cato, a nephew of King Henry of 
Portugal, and Catherine of Braganza, a niece. But before 

‘Areli. Vat., 14 May, 1681; B. N. It. 1732 f. 10, 47, 100; MiUIer, IV, 
32, 101, 160. 163; Letts. VII, 376, 878. 
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the question was settled, King Henry died in January, 1580. 
It was evident that Philip II of Spain would not abandon 
his claim and it was feared that he would assert it by force 
of arms. 

Catlierine's claim went back on the distaff side to Alfonso 
III, a Portuguese king of the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and, besides the lapse of years, the genealogical line 
showed gaps and difficulties, but she was strongly disposed 
to insist upon it and secreUy appealed to the Pope not to 
invest Philip II with the crown. The Spanish Ambassador 
said it was because “she wanted word to get abroad that she 
had kings for ancestors.” But there were other reasons for 
her activity in having “all the archives in the kingdom 
searched and in looking up old chronicles and papers.” It 
was thought well to have a counterclaim to back, if neces- 
sary, against Philip, because it was feared that adding to 
his own wealth what was brought by the Portuguese ships 
from the Indies, he might become “a menace to all Chris- 
tendom.” The fears of the JVenoh were realized. Within 
five months of the death of King Henry, the Duke of Alva 
led a large veteran army across the border of Portugal. Dom 
Antonio, who had assunaed the crown at the invitation of the 
deputies of the Third Estate and a part of those of the 
Nobility, was driven from the kingdom and in the early 
winter of 1581 reached the French court after a visit to 
England to beg the help of Elizabeth.^ 

The King was not willing to make open war, but, just as 
he had been unwilling to let Cambray fall into Philip's 
hands, so he was unwilling to let the riches of the Portu- 
guese Indies flow into Philip’s coffers and he used the same 
tactics to avoid the open issue of Portugal he had used in 
the case of the Netherlands. Then he said the affair was 
his brother’s, now he said it was his mother’s and be could 
not stop her from supporting her rights. With this answer 

*B. N. Dupuy, 4«J Lotts. VH, 110; A. N. K. 1655 I 78, 108; It. 1731 
f. 53, 1732 f. 214; Cal. F. 1681, p. 343. 
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Philip had to be content, thou^ he knew that a naval 
armament was being fitted out to attack him.^ 

Catherine’s favorite and cousin, Philip Strozzi, son of 
the Marshal, Captain General of French Infantry, was 
ordered to prepare to attack the Azores, the resting stations 
of the treasure fleets on their voyages from America. The 
American treasure fleets and the taxes of the Netherlands 
were the two great sources of Philip’s wealth and the 
Venetian Ambassador in 1569 had spoken of the Nether- 
lands as “the true mines, Indies and treasure house of 
Spain.” Catherine felt that with her youngest son effec- 
tively supporting the rebellion of the Netherlands and her 
cousin in command of a French fleet making her pensioner 
Dom Antonio master of the road to America, she could 
bring Philip to terms. She did not openly avow this plan 
of bringing pressure to bear on the two most sensitive parts 
of Philip’s vast domains. When ihe Spanidi Ambassador 
remonstrated with her, she said that, in spite of the wrong 
done her by Spain’s forcible entry into Portugal on which 
she had a claim, she was only letting the Portuguese raise 
some forces in France for self defense and she had done all 
she could to prevent Anjou from seizing Cambray. But as 
a matter of fact she was actively preparing on the coast of 
Normandy a naval expedition and the King wrote to the 
Governor of the province to express his hopes for its 
success.® 

Her clear understanding of just what she was doing 
appears in two letters written at the beginning and the 
middle of this year ( 1681 ) . In the first, she teUs her son the 
King that open war with Spain would be the “ruin of his 
kingdom” because the poor people, already “so pillaged, 
could not bear the taxes.” She cannot advise him to let his 
brother perish, to make war on Spain nor to provoke civil 
war in the realm. If he replies that he must choose one of 

*A. N. K, 1659 f. 16, ib. passim for 1581. 

*Rel, 1, 3, p. 367; A. N. K. 1069 f. 18, 67, 87; Arch. Vat. 16 Sept., 1681; 
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the three, she wants to show him a way to avoid them all. 
She is certain that “Spain has no more means for waging 
open war now than we have and, if Anjou can hold what he 
has in Flanders and we can hold the islands of Portugal, he 
won’t begin war but he will be obliged to come to terms.” 
What terms she wanted appears in her letter six months 
later to the French Ambassador in Madrid. 

It was never possible for Catherine to disentangle the 
greatest events of Europe from her plans for marrying her 
children and it is doubtful whether she ever looked at any 
of them very long except under the aspect of a means to 
that end. The match she would have liked best to get for 
her youngest boy out of this international situation was not 
the match with the elusive Elizabeth, but a marriage to one 
of her grandchildren, his nieces, the infantas of Spain. 
Holding Spain in the nippers, with one jaw on the Azores 
and the other on the Netherlands, she hoped to force this 
match at last on reluctant Philip. She told the Spanish 
Ambassador “after dinner in my garden of my little house,” 
that this marriage was the true way to make friendship 
between France and Spain. She repeated the old excuses 
and denials about the attack on the Netherlands and the 
fleet preparing against the Azores. She promised to oppose 
the English marriage if it was again urged, but, in her whole 
report of her own talk, one sees the subtle threat behind the 
conciliatory words, and she begs the French Ambassador at 
Madrid “if the King of Spain speaks to him of this marriage 
to do all he can to bring it about, but dextrously, so that 
it may always appear that the project comes from them.” ^ 
Philip was not fri^tened by Catherine’s subtle threats, 
but Elizabeth, who understood the game Catherine was 
playing, and did not want a united France and Spain, 
thou^t it best to give suddenly such a gracious answer to 
her youthful wooer that it seemed a tardy veiled assent and 
in the middle of July, 1580, she wrote to the King: “I 
shall pray God for this Grace only tihat it may po crown 
‘l ettB. VI, 399. 
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this work that you may never have cause to regret your 
opinion of me, nor Monsieur (Anjou) ever find reason to 
repent his choice. For my own part I firmly bdieve that 
my happiness will be only too great for an old woman to 
whom paternosters wiU suffice in place of nuptials.” It 
would have been a great mistake to assume from all this 
that she had reaUy made up her mind to marry Anjou. At 
the same time with this gracious note, a letter came to 
Catherine from the French Ambassador saying that, amid 
profuse assertions of affection for Anjou, Elizabeth was in- 
sisting that her people would not hear of the marriage, 
unless France would expressly promise to bear all the ex- 
pense of defending the Netherlands against Spain.^ 

Catherine now changed her play and began to use this 
outward willingness of Elizabeth to marry Anjou as a lever 
against Spain. In this she got help from the Pope, who did 
not want the heir apparent of France to marry a heretic. 
Catherine also got the support of the Duke of Savoy, to 
whom she offered the hand of her favorite granddaughter, 
the eldest daughter of the Duke of Lorraine by Catherine's 
dead daughter, Claude. Therefore, in spite of the doubt of 
Elizabeth’s sincerity suggested by the French Ambassador 
in London, doubt she probably fully shared, Catherine wrote 
to Madrid that although the English marriage was well 
advanced towards conclusion, would be willing to do all 
she could to bring about t^e Spanish marriage, “which 
would settle the troubles of Flanders, Portugal and, indeed, 
of aU Christendom.” ® 

The dominant traits of the character of Henry III were 
by this time so developed that the strange mixture in his 
character was evident. The tendency to intense pious ob- 
servances which had been so pronounced in his youth had 
grown upon him. The people attributed to his notable 
frequency in going to confession and mass, his success in 

* Cal. F. 1580, p. 641 j Gastelnau, 692, 

’Ar^. Vat. 16 June, 12 July, IS Sept., 1680; 2 Jan., 21 Feb., 1681; 
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curing scrofula by touching the afflicted, saying: “The 
King touches you, God heal you.” All the Kings of Krance 
were supposed to possess this power, but the reputation of 
Henry III as a healer brought thousands of sick from dis- 
tant lands, even Spain and Portugal. His devotion to 
religious exercises was evidently fitful and capricious. Cath- 
erine wrote to the Pope saying the doctors thought the 
Lenten fish diet was bad for his digestion, but she had 
vainly urged him to eat meat and she begged the Pope, 
without letting it be known he did it at her request, to 
order the King’s confessor to make him eat meat by the 
threat of excommunication if he did not obey. The matter 
was referred to the Nuncio at Paris and ordinarily such 
a dispensation would not have been difficult to obtain. 
But the Huguenot controversies and civil wars had caused 
great stress to be laid on the regular Friday and Lenten 
fasts as signs of loyalty to the Church. Their violation was 
regarded with horror by the popular imagination. A few 
years before a loup-garou had been burnt on his own con- 
fession. He was undoubtedly a homicidal maniac who had 
killed four children under the deluwon that he had diabolic 
power to change himself into a wolf. He was surprised just 
after he had killed a boy. The official account of his trial 
says: “He had killed the boy with intent to eat him, which 
he would have done unless people had come along, the said 
defendant being then in ffie form of a man and not of a 
wolf, in which human form he would have eaten the flesh of 
the said boy but for the arrival of the said help notwithr 
standing the fact that it was Friday, according to his own 
many times repeated confession.” With the state of public 
feeling indicated by such a document as this, the Nuncio 
felt the request of Catherine ought not to be granted. He 
reported that the King had no need of di^ensation from 
die Lenten rules “and, if he must break them, exhort him 
to eat meat secretly; otberwise he will greatly encourage 
the heretics, because he has not gone six times to church or 
sermon during Lent — ^whioh causes great scandal.” Nor 
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was Henry angered by a little jesting about his own pious 
practices. He made no objection when a court ball given 
by the two queens was opened by a procession of their young 
ladies in waiting, walking two by two, dressed as flagellants 
with candles in their hands, “maldng diow to whip them- 
selves with ribbons of sundry silk instead of cord whips and 
singing some light verses.” ^ 

This strain of somewhat capricious piety which had not 
yet reached the pitch it later attained, was mingled with a 
tendency to debauchery which dated back also to his early 
youth. It seems to have been largely due to a bad reputa- 
tion in this respect that there arose at this time a great 
scandal about his alleged love for a beautiful nun of Poissy, 
which spread widely through France and finally reached 
Rome. The Nuncio, after investigation, reported that this 
particular story was not true, but the King’s weak health 
was thought by good authority to be largely due to his 
debauchery.® 

He was exceedingly intelligent, well read and very elo- 
quent in public speech, but there was a certain softness 
about him which made him shrink from the weight of public 
business. This tendency to weaken under the strain of 
continued attention to affairs, had been encouraged by 
flattering physicians, who told him long attention was bad 
for his health. He escaped from the labors and cares of 
administration not, as his brother Charles had done, by 
plunging into hunting and violent athletic exercises, but by 
retiring where troublesome duties and questions could not 
reach him. His favorite refuge was a house he had bought 
for the Queen at Olinville not far from Paris. He usually 
took with him some of his new favorites and others of his 
older intimates and lived in very strict retirement where aU 
ceremony was laid aside and he was addressed as Monsieur 
d’OlmviUe. This soft strain in the King, whidi made him 

*Bel. I, 4, p, 425; Charles II of En^and “touchod” 100,000 people; 
Letts. Vn, 227; B. N, fds, fr. 8951 f, 60; Arch. Vat, 27 Mar,, 1580; 
Cal. F. 1681, p. 69, 
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shrink from “the exercises of a gentleman/’ gave offense to 
the nobles, so about this time he made a spasmodic attempt, 
probably at his mother’s suggestion, to placate them by 
hunting, tilting and playing tennis. But it was only tem- 
porary and at the age of thirty this softness was evidently 
firmly fixed in his character. He had an almost womanly 
weakness for jewels and fine clothes which showed itself not 
only in the use of costly fabrics and magnificent colors, but 
in a love for certain bizarre exaggerations whidi suggested 
luxurious habits. Modem writers have, however, been mis- 
taken in fixing upon his wearing of ear rings as a particular 
sign of a certain effeminate licentiousness. That was quite 
common in his own and succeeding generations and Charles 
I, the most correct in his personal habits of all English 
Kings, had himself painted two generations later with great 
pearls in his ears.^ 

The softness of the character of Henry III appeared 
most strikingly in his relation to his mignons. It was not a 
bad policy for the King to surround himself with swords on 
which he could depend or to raise to great offices of state 
able men who were not part of any of the factions of the 
nobility. But he was not able to carry it out with firmness 
and due moderation because of that weakness in his char- 
acter which rendered him so excesavely “ready to grant to 
his friends everything which they asked of him.” More and 
more they absorbed his time, his favors and hb money. 
They were only too apt to assume, as the best way of meet- 
ing the pride and scorn with which they wra-e treated by 
the ancient nobility, a haughty insolence. Catheriue while 
on her peace-making journey through the southern prov- 
inces had written praising the address of two of these young 
men whom the King had sent on missions to help her. 
But on her return she had again become afraid of their 
excessive influence and by making skilful use of her younger 
son’s refusal to return to court while they were present, 
succeeded for a time in banishing them. They were soon 

*BeI. App. 62; ib. I, 4, p. 424; Oal. P. 1681, pp. 168, 336, 843. 
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back again more powerful than ewer and Catherine began a 
series of conflicts with them for the ear of her son. At least 
twice during 1581 she wept bitter tears over the situation, 
complaining that she saw her counsels were no longer 
acceptable to Henry and asking his leave to retire from 
court.^ 

One of these mignons, Bernard Nogaret, son of an im- 
portant ofl&cial in the armies during the civil wars, the King 
created, at the age of twenty-seven, Duke of Epernon and 
gave him ten great offices of state. Catherine, unable to 
check this rapid rise which made him within a few years the 
most powerful man in the kingdom, endeavored to make 
friends with him and mediate the deadly hostility which had 
arisen between him and the house of Guise — a hostility so 
great that the Duke d’Epernon had repeatedly asked per- 
mission of the King to fight a duel with the Duke of Guise. 
In the end of 1581 she wrote him a most flattering letter 
begging him to help her in getting for the mother of the 
Duke of Guise a vacant abbey she wanted for her son by 
her second marriage. She points out that it is a chance, not 
only to show his good will to her personally, but also to 
wipe out the past and become good friends with the Duchess. 

“That is what I desire because I believe that it is for the 
service of the King that all quarrels should cease. You cannot 
do anything which is of greater advantage for us, than to gain 
friends and keep those you have, because we live in an age when 
everyone who has the honor of being loved by the King, should 
have friends in order to gain for him as many servitors as pos- 
sible. Since you want to be my friend I will talk to you as a 
friend and I beg you to do this for me.” ® 

The most pernicious result of this weakness of the King 
towards these young men he was raising to power to be the 
pillars of his throne, was the vast sums of money which he 
lavished upon them. A good example of this ruinous gen- 

‘Rd. App. 426; B. N. It. 1731 f. 380; Cal. P. 1680, p. 147, 1681, pp. 186, 
300; A. N. K. 1658 f. 16; Arch. Vat. 3 Feb. 
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erosity of Henry III was the marriage of Anne d’Arques 
(son of Marshal Joyeuse), whom Henry had created at 
^e age of twenty Duke of Joyeuse and a peer of France. 
When he married him to a younger sister of the Queen, so 
elaborate were the preparations among the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the court circles for the two weeks of festivities 
which followed the nuptials, that dress goods rose a third in 
price at Paris; especially cloth of silver and cloth of gold. 
The costumes of the King and of the bridegroom were 
exactly alike, 

“so covered with embroidery, pearls and other precious stones 
that their value could not be estimated, and, at every one of the 
seventeen feasts which followed the marriage, all the lords and 
ladies came in costumes of which the larger part were of cloth 
of gold or of silver; enriched with laces, gimp and embroideries 
in gold and silver and with precious stones and pearls in great 
number and of great value. The expense of the masquerades, 
jousts, tourneys, musical performances, dances, etc., was so great 
that gossip said it had cost the King twelve hundred thousand 
6cus and, in truth, the cloth of gold and of silver for everything, 
even to the masks and the chariots and the dresses of the pages 
and lackeys, the velvet and the gold embroidery and the silver 
embroidery, were no more spared than if they could have been 
had for the asking. And everybody was amazed at so great 
luxury and such an enormous and superfluous expense which was 
made by the King and by the others of his court by his express 
commandment, in a time which was not one of the best in the 
world, but very hard and severe for the people, eaten and gnawed 
to the bone, in the country, by the soldiers and, in the cities, 
by new taxes.” 

The Tuscan Ambassador estimated the total expense of the 
marriage and the gifts made to the young couple at “two 
million in gold.” 

But Catherine, that well known “friend of feast and 
festival,” who, throughout all the financial distresses of the 
Kingdom spent money freely on new palaces, gardens and 
balls, justified this extravagance. She wrote to her ambas- 
sador in Venice eapressing her regrets that the Turkish 
envoys had not been present to see the triumph and mag- 
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nificence of the marriage; by which they could have per- 
ceived plainly that France waa not so sunk in poverty as 
some foreigners thought.^ 

It was a poor time for any esqjense not absolutely neces- 
sary, for, at the beginning of the year 1682, Ca&erine’s 
mind was very much occupied with the armada to attack 
Spain in the south without declaring war. The Portuguese 
hated the Spaniards and when the shadow of Spanish con- 
quest hung over them, their ambassador had said in Venice, 
"we would sooner become Frenchmen, Englishmen, yes, even 
Turks, than Spaniards.” Nevertheless, when the invasion 
came, they had not been able to put up very much of a 
fight against the veteran Spanish troops, and there seemed 
little chance of making any impression on the power of 
Spain by landing troops in Portugal. ' The inhabitants 
of the Azores had written to Elizabeth in the end of 1581 : 
“These islands are the key of all the navigation of 
Spain and those who hold it have no necessity to go to the 
Indies nor pass into the South Sea, so much so, that if this 
summer we had had only four English galleys here, we 
could have collected more than ten millions of gold:” Most 
of the Azores had held firm for Dom Antonio when Portugal 
was conquered and Catherine had twice sent them rein- 
forcements to defend themselves against Spanish attack in 
the spring of 1681. The main expedition sailed in the mid- 
dle of June, 1682, about sixty vessels, carrying beside the 
mariners five thousand men, under the command of Strozzi 
with sealed orders signed by the King and written partly in 
Catherine’s own hand. The end of July he joined battle 
with the Spanish fleet in the waters of the Azores and met 
with a crushing defeat. Carried on board tiie flag ship of 
the Spanish Admiral a wounded prisoner, he was imme- 
diately thrown into the sea. The otiber prisoners, some four 
hundred in number, were kept four days and then con- 
demned to death as pirates, because they had no commis- 

*Cabie (2), 691; de I’Estoile, 2, p. 23; Neg. Toso. 17, 402; Letts. 
Vn, 404. 
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sions from the King of France. Three hundred common 
sailors and soldiers were hung in bunches over the spars of 
the Spanish fleet, and eighty gentlemen were garroted on a 
scaffold erected on the shore.^ 

The news raised the strongest desire for vengeance in 
France and it was not safe for a Spaniard to show himself 
on the streets of Paris. The King and Catherine were as 
much angered by this cruelty as they had been by the affair 
of Florida and the King swore to avenge himself with the 
help of God. Catherine’s mood was no less angry. She felt 
that if men would not execute her vengeance, God would do 
it himself. She dissimulated ha’ anger, however, and wrote 
to her Ambassador at the Vatican that she had determined 
to leave vengeance to God; she could never have a wish or 
feeling stronger than to aid wilh all her power the union 
and repose of Christendom. But these Christian sentiments 
were only for the ears of the Pope and they did not prevent 
her from trying within six weeks to buy, in Sweden, Den- 
mark or the Baltic ports, a fleet of twenty great vessels to 
be used against Spain. A year later, the King was stiU 
negotiating regarding the construction, arming and equip- 
ment of fifty vessels in Denmark. But they never could 
raise the money to get the new fleet and the second 
expedition, which sailed a year after the defeat of the first, 
was less than half as strong and could do nothing in the 
face of the superior Spanish force but surrender almost 
without a battle. (August, 1583.) * 

About the time of tiie failure of the first expedition to 
the Azores an affair took place which caused great anxiety 
to the King and must have troubled his mother, although, 
because of h©: presence in Paris, it has left very slight traces 
in her letters. There was a French nobleman by the name 
of Nicolas de Salcede, son of a Spaniard killed in the massa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew and a French mother of noble 

'Philippson otd. (2), 89; Cal. R 1681, p. 338; Eel, IV, de la 
RonoiSre, 171; Letts, VIII, ^ n.; Leonardo Duron Lapie; Cal. R 1681, 
p. 82; Letts., Vm, 381 to 406. 
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family. Possessed of a small estate, he desired to enlarge 
his income and became a maker of false money. Accused of 
the crime, he fled and was condemned in absence by the 
court of Rouen to be boiled alive; which was the legal 
punishment for coiners. The Duke of Lorraine, to whose 
house Salccde’s motlier had been related by marriage, ob- 
tained his pardon from the Kmg and he entered into the 
service of the Duke of Anjou, from whom he obtained per- 
mission to raise a regiment for the expedition against the 
Netherlands. But the suspicions of the Prince of Orange 
were aroused and he suddenly ordered the airest of Salcede 
and two of his friends. One of the accused escaped, another 
committed suicide in prison, but Salcede made a long con- 
fession of conspiracy in Prance which caused the Duke of 
Anjou to send word to the King that he had discovered a 
very great danger to the state. His report was confimed by 
a trusted envoy of Catherine’s and Salcfede was brought to 
Paris. He repeated his confession and accused the entire 
family of Guise, the Duke of Nevers and many others of 
the chief nobles of the country of a conspiracy to put France 
into the hands of Spain.^ 

He repeated his confession in a different form in the 
presence of Catherine, the King and some of the chief coun- 
sellors of state. The King was very much troubled and the 
councillor of Parlement who had charge of the trial has 
recorded that, one day after the King had been talking with 
him of the affair, he turned to the window of his room in 
the Louvre and looking down into the courtyard flUed with 
the nobility stood for a long time in troubled thought. 
Then turning he said, “Maitre Angenoust, you see all those 
people there — teU me who among them all I can trust?” 
After Salefede had been condemned to dealh with the usual 
addition, that he should be put to the torture in order to 
obtain from him all the truth, Angenoust went to the palace 
at four o’clock in the morning. With the help of a friend of 
his he got admission to the bedside of the King and sug- 

*De Thou, VI, 188 n.; Aroh. C., X, 143. 
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gested to him that he ought to be present in the torture 
chamber where he had arranged some tapestries so skilfully 
that nobody would suspect his presence. The King asked 
him if any of his predecessors had ever done anything of the 
sort, “No,” replied Angenoust, “those who have found 
themselves in a similar situation haven’t taken pains enough 
to discover the truth of the wicked plots against their per- 
sons and have suffered for it.” The King instantly had 
himself dressed and went with the councillor. Both before 
and after torture, the accused persisted in his confession 
incriminating a large number of the nobles of France. In 
the afternoon the King and Catherine, accompanied by the 
Princess of Lorraine, Catherine’s granddaughter, went to a 
room in the city hall overlooking the square in which Sal- 
cedo was tom to pieces by four horses, in the presence of a 
huge crowd, which covered the square, the roofs of all the 
houses and a swarm of boats in the river. The King did 
not go to the window, which was shielded by a curtain, but 
the young Princess of Lorraine watched the scene and re- 
ported to him what went on.‘ 

Catherine had evidently made up her mind before Sal- 
o^de arrived at Paris that his confession was false. Although 
the King was very much staggered by it he determined to 
treat it as false and ordered aU the papers brought to his 
cabinet and burnt. He told one of his intimate counselors 
that having heard Salc^de talk on the rack, he would never 
again accept evidence gotten by torture. But although the 
details of the confession do not inspire confidence, events 
soon showed that the ground was mined beneath the King’s 
feet in a way not unlike that which Salcede described.® 

*B. N, fds. fr. 3068 f. 1S8; Aroh. C. X, 164; Salciides deposition Comp.; 
A. N. K. 1660 f. S3, 87, 97; Aroh. Vst. 30 Aug., 6 Nov”.; B. N. It. 1732, 
pp. 380, 306, 400. 

'Letts, VIII, 51; Neg. Tosc. IV, 655; Villeroy, 104; Angenoust's 
“Belation.” 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

HER children’s POLLY. THE MIGNONS 

The year 1583, the sixty-fifth of Catherine’s age, was a 
hard one for her. Her vigorous health was impaired. For 
some time she had been complaining that she could not 
enjoy as she used to her favorite exercise of walking in the 
open air and in addition to her usual digestive troubles, 
which came from her large appetite, she suffered severely 
from sciatica, gout, headache and colic. The doctors as- 
sured her that gout, in spite of its discomfort, had a ten- 
dency to prolong life, but this comforting assurance was 
doubtless balanced by the deductions of one of those astrol- 
ogers against whose influence her skeptical intelligence 
could never defend her. He told her that the stars sug- 
gested that this might be the last yoar of her life. This 
bodily weakness probably made it the harder for her to bear 
up against the trouble which came to her during this year in 
connection with every one of her three surviving children.^ 

The first of these troubles was in connection with her 
youngest child, the Dulte of Anjou. In the previous year 
she had finally made up her mind that Elizabeth had no 
real intention of ever marrying him. During the time at the 
beginning of the year when her son was being magnificently 
entertained at the English court, and Elizabeth was acting 
as if she intended to marry him, Catherine said to the 
Venetian Ambassador: “ ‘I will tell you confidentially what 
I wouldn’t say to any one else. The Queen of England is a 
very astute person and always manages to look after her 
own interest. She got hold of my son, who is young and 
won’t listen to my advice, and it seems to me that those 

‘Letts, vni, 48, 151; Cal. F. 1683, pp. 72, 712, 
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books wbich are written about tiie enchanted islands, as if 
it were something fabulous, are true and not fabulous at 
all.’ I answered, Tfou mean those books about Amadis and 
the enchanted islands.* She burst into loud laughter with 
the greatest glee and answered that I had hit the nail on 
the head.” ^ 

Catherine was the more anxious, therefore, that Anjou 
should make a success in his new office of Duke of Brabant, 
into which he was solemnly inaugurated at Antwerp in 
February, 1582. William of Orange placed the ducal man- 
tle over his shoulders and Catherine, always solicitous about 
the ceremonial aide of life, wrote grateful letters to Orange 
and his wife. She was now both anxious to help her younger 
son all she could and fearful of the transference of his rest- 
less ambition to France if his Duchy broke down. She 
therefore urged the King to declare war on Spain. When 
the Vatican began to use its utmost influence to prerent a 
break between the “Most Catholic” and the “Most Chris- 
tian” Kings, Catherine was quick to turn the new situation 
to her youngest boy’s advantage. She went back to her old 
proposal and pointed out, bolh to the envoy of the Pope 
and to the Spanish Ambassador, that an easy way to heal all 
troubles was to marry one of the infantas to the Duke of 
Anjou and give her the Netherlands for a dot. The King 
was very averse to war, but the slaughter of prisoners in the 
Azores strengthened her hands and those who cared nothing 
about Anjou now joined her in urging war lest Spain should 
become strong enou^ “to give law to the rest of Christen- 
dom.” In spite of all this support Catherine could not 
persuade the King to take up his brother’s cause in arms 
openly, and was obliged to content herself with sending him 
money from her own purse and seeing great numbers of 
French nobles flock to his standard.® 

But Anjou was entirely lacking in administrative capao- 


^B. N. It. 1732 i. 260j I.etts. Vm, 41, 44. 48, 64. 76, 83, 8^ 130, 
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ity. His court was filled with a crowd of greedy and super- 
cilious young men anxious to malce their fortunes from his 
favor and the skilful counsellors and soldiers assigned 
secretly by the King to help him could not induce him to 
show wisdom in government or maintain discipline among 
his troops. The secret levies made in France to be sent to 
his aid under the command of the Duke of Montpensier, got 
entirely out of hand. Catherine, who was paying for their 
equipment, wrote that they were guilty of “pillage and 
cruelties so execrable that the mere story of them filled her 
with horror,” and urged Montpensier to get them across 
the border as soon as possible. Anjou blamed his ill-success 
on the people he came to govern and chafed under the 
restrictions placed upon his power by the constitutional 
liberties he had taken an oath to respect. He planned there- 
fore to overthrow them by seizing a number of the Nether- 
land cities. On the 17th of January, a considerable body of 
French soldiers asked leave to march throu^ the city of 
Bruges. When they were in the center of it they suddenly 
halted and called out, “Let all Catholics take arms and help 
us against the Protestants.” But the burghers. Catholics 
and Protestants alike, ran to arms in such numbers and 
blodced the streets so completely, that the soldiers thought 
it wise to surrender and were allowed to march out of the 
gates. Their captain said he acted under orders to seize the 
city in order to restore the Catholic religion and that simi- 
lar orders had been issued for all cities where there were 
any French troops. In most of the important cities where 
it was tried the treacherous attempt met with similar ill- 
success. In Antwerp fifteen himdred soldiers were reported 
killed in tiae streets by the burghers, and it is little to be 
wondered at that the people generally cried out against the 
French and called them traitors and murderers.^ 

When Catherine heard of this blundering treachery, she 
was filled with grief and chagrin, which, at first, was m- 

* Letts, vni, 02, B. N. B4thime 8823; Cal. F. 1883, pp. 20, 21, 53; 
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creased by her fear that her son himself mi^t have been 
killed or taken prisoner. Later she was inclined to take the 
ground that it had been an insult to her son and a slaughter 
of his followers due to the “ingratitude” of the Prince of 
Orange. She seems, however, to have become aware that 
this attitude could not be maintained and that the affair 
was bound to produce a sinister impression. AH hope of 
removing the bad impression which the weakly planned and 
weakly executed piece of treachery made upon everyone 
was destroyed by the evidence of the Duke of Brabant him- 
self. His manifestly false explanation made even a loyal 
Frenchman like Bodin, who was with him, wonder why “he 
did not find some honorable excuse for so dishonorable an 
adventure . . . which makes me redden with shame.” The 
provinces were anxious to patch up the affair in some way 
so that they might not lose such irregular support as France 
had been giving them, but it was evident that, after such an 
attempt, they could not for their own safety grant the Duke 
more, but rather less, authority than he had previously 
exercised. The negotiations dragged along very hopelesdy 
and finally Anjou left the Netherlands and returned to 
France, where he lived as quietly as possible.^ 

The Netherlands had been perfectly right to distrust 
him thoroughly, for in addition to his attempt to seize their 
cities in violation of his ducal oath, he had carried on nego- 
tiations with the Prince of Parma, the commander of the 
Spanish army and Governor of the revolted provinces, 
and had seriously considered the proposition of sur- 
rendering to him two chief points in tiie military defense of 
the Netherlands, in exchange for mastery of Brussels. 
When he wrote to consult his mother about this treachery, 
she did not express any definite opinion although she was 
evidently somewhat afraid of the result of such a bargain, 
but wrote him that, in whatever situation he might find 
himself, his first care must be for his dignity, honor, 

‘B. N. It. 1732 f. 463; A. N. K. 1661 f. 24. 27; Letts. VIH, 84, 88, 100; 
Cal. F. 1683, p. 85, 
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reputation and safety. She evidently felt afraid to oppose 
him too much, because she knew that messengers had been 
sent him from the Duke of Montmorency (DamviUe, head 
of the Politiques of Languedoc, who had succeeded to his 
broiher’s title). But she did what she could for her dis- 
credited son, trying to revive the project of the marriage 
with one of the infantas, by threatening renewed military 
action in the Netherlands with the aid of the German 
princes. She could not do much for him and Anjou proved 
as difficult to handle as ever; even entering into negotiar 
tions with the Spaniards for the surrender of Cambray for 
a huge sum of money, a plan of which Catherine wrote “the 
mere rumor of it brings to me and all France so much shame 
and infamy that I almost die of displeasure and dMike even 
to thinlc of it.” 

Before her trouble over her younger son had reached this 
stage, another trouble had come to her about her daughter. 
Eighteen months before this Catherine had ejchausted every 
possible effort to get the King of Navarre to come to court 
with his wife, but the opposition of his followers who feared 
danger to him or their cause, was too strong to permit him 
to accept. He had finally agreed to let his wife pay a visit 
to her mother, from whom she had been separated five or 
six years, provided her brother would pay the expenses of 
the journey, and he was pereuaded in addition to go half 
way with her to have an interview with his mother-in-law 
on the difiBculties which were arising in the enforcing of the 
Edict of Beaulieu, as interpreted by the subsequent peaces 
of Nerao and Fleix. Escorted by a brilliant train of five 
hundred Huguenot cavaliers, he met Catherine at the little 
village of La Mothe St. Heraye at the end of March, 1582. 
The confOTence lasted for three days and all the complaints 
of the Huguenots were carefully discussed: the fact that 
neither Henry of Navarre nor Cond6 could exercise any 
authority in the provinces for which they held royal com- 
missions as governors; Henry’s failure to receive the annual 

‘Utts. vm, 04, U0, m, 140, isr, Susbecq. 
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pension 'which his father and grandfather had received from 
the treasury in recompense for the seizure of a large part 
of the kingdom of Navarre by Spain; the failure to pro- 
vide tribunals of justice that seemed to the Huguenots 
sufficiently impartial; the desire of the Huguenots to keep 
the cities of surety longer than the six years at -whose end 
they had agreed to surrender them. Though none of 
these questions were definitdy settled, Catherine did suc- 
ceed in conciliating the mind of her son-in-law and seems 
to have almost persuaded him to accompany his wife to 
court. The decision not to go she attributed to the influ- 
ence of the gentlemen of his suite; therefore when they 
took leave of her she received them with a cold and haughty 
gravity and being asked if she had any last words to say to 
them, replied, “What I have to say to you is that you are 
the cause of the ruin of my son your master, the ruin of the 
King of Navarre, and your own ruin at the same time.” ^ 

Henry of Navarre tiien made his way to the south, while 
his wife and her mother went slowly to Paris, where they 
had arrived in the end of April, 1582, Prom the court 
Margaret wrote her husband a letter urging him very 
strongly to come and join her. “I beg you very humbly to 
take this advice from that person in all the world who loves 
you the most and has the strongest desire for your advan- 
tage.” This and other humble and friendly letters to 
Henry from his wife received an exceedingly brutal reply, 
which drew Catherine into this family quarrel. The King 
of Navarre, as we learn from his wife’s journals, supple- 
mented by other gossip, had been, during the last three 
years, successively in love with three young women; the 
first was a waiting maid of his mother-in-law whom he met 
during the conference at Nerac, the second two were ladies 
in waiting of Margaret. This was so much a matter of 
course, that it does not seem to have troubled Margaret 
very much, because she found her life at the little court at 
N&ac, where they had “every sort of honest pleasure and a 

*Saiiz^ baaed on Mss. journal of Tritness, 
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ball ordinarily every afternoon and evening, so agreeable 
and so beautiful that she had no desire to return to the 
court of France.” Her complaisance went so far that, 
when Mademoiselle de Fosseuse became pregnant, she did 
her best to help the King to conceal the birth of the child. 
It was not concealed, however, and when Margaret arrived 
at Paris bringing Mademoiselle Fosseuse with her, she 
found that the whole affair was public knowledge in the 
capital. Therefore, by the advice of Catherine, the young 
woman was sent to her home. Although Henry of Navarre 
had told his wife when he parted from her that he never 
expected to see his mistress again, he was furious when he 
got this news and sent a special messenger to Paris to deliver 
a most insulting message to his wife. He bade her, in order 
to shut the mouth of tlie King, the Queen or anybody else 
who should talk to her about it, say that he loved the young 
woman and that she loved her for that reason. She replied 
in a letter which is a model of affectionate dignity, “If I had 
been bom in a condition of life unwortliy of the honor of 
being your wife, such an answer as that would not be a bad 
one for me to make, but being what I am it would be too 
unbecoming in me and therefore I will talce good care not to 
malce it.” ^ 

Catherine’s reply to this brutality of her son-in-law 
begins indignantly but ends affectionately. 

“My Son: 

“I was never so astonished as to hear the language which 
Frontenac has repeated to many people as the message which he 
had carried, by your commandment, to your wife. It is some- 
thing which I would not have believed if, when I asked him, he 
had not told me himself that it was true. . . . You are not the 
first young husband who hasn’t been very wise in affairs of this 
sort, but I am sure that you are the first and the only one who, 
after such a thing had happened, could use such language to his 
wife, . . . She is die sister of your King, who helps you more 
than you think, who loves and honors you as much as if she had 
had the honor to marry in you a son of France, she being a 

‘Margaret, 163, 286, 289; Letts, VIH, 36, 
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subject. That's not the way to treat women of such a house as 
hers ; to scold them publicly at the wish of a common courtesan ^ 
— for all the world, not only all France, knows about the child 
she has borne — and to send her such a message by a little gentle- 
man showing his impudence by accepting such a commandment 
from his master I — ^But no, I cannot believe that the message 
came from you, because you are too well bom not to know how 
to get on with the daughter of your King and the sister of him 
who commands this entire realm and you. Besides that she loves 
you and honors you as a good woman ought to and if I thought 
differently I wouldn’t support her nor send anything to make 
you recognize the wrong you have done to yourself, for she 
couldn’t do otherwise than have the honor to be jealous of him 
whom she loves more than herself . . . you ought to love her for 
doing what she ought to do . . . and I advised her to do it and 
on the spot I sent away that pretty little animal; for as long as I 
live I will not sit quietly by and see anything diminish the 
friendship which souls who are so near to me ought to have for 
each other. ... I am sending you the Sieur de Curton, who will 
tell you the rest of what I have to say to you and point out how 
that very proper messenger Frontenao said all over Paris that, if 
Fosseuse went away you would never come to court: that ought 
to be enough to let you recognize his wisdom and his solicitude 
for your honor and reputation; wanting to turn a folly of youth 
into an important matter for the good and quiet of this kingdom 1 
... I beg you, don’t put any confidence in the tricks which all 
use to stop you from coming here near the King, but rather 
believe the counsels which I give you as a mother who loves you 
and desires your contentment; which is to come here as soon as 
you can, in the certainty that, if you do it, you will never have 
more contentment in your whole life than you will receive from 
the King and all this company.” ® 

During the year since this letter had been written the 
dislike of Henry III for his sister had increased and he now 
showed it by inflicting on her a terrible public humiliation. 
Some years before he had insulted her by an unsucc^ful 
attempt to catch her in scandalous conduct. How depraved 
Margaret’s character was, at this time, it is diffitcult to say. 
Later and under other circumstances, her conduct became 

‘The word used is extremely unambiguous, 
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BO entirely disreputable that it has cast a bad light even 
upon her earlier years. That she had at this time a great 
reputation for gallantry does not prove very much, for the 
court of Henry III was probably the most evil minded that 
has ever existed and every woman in it was apt to be 
labelled gallant if she possessed that due modicum of good 
looks necessary to render interesting stories about her 
plausible. 

At the end of the summer of 1583 the King suddenly 
ordered tlie Queen of Navarre to leave tho court and it was 
generally known that he had accused her of disgraceful 
conduct. At their first halt to pass the night, sixty archers 
of the royal guard appeared, searched everything even to 
her bed, arrested two of her ladies-in-waiting and eight 
others of their suite and carried them back to Paris. The 
King questioned them very severely about his sister’s be- 
havior and the child she was reported to have given birth 
to during the eighteen months of her stay at court. Being 
unable to get any certain evidence, he finally dismissed them 
and ordered his sister to continue her journey to her hus- 
band. The King afterwards said that he took this action by 
the consent and advice of his mother, and Catherine never 
said anything to her daugliter to suggest that she had ob- 
jected to it. That Catherine advised action bringing open 
scandal upon the family, simply to reprove bad conduct in 
her daughter, does not seem consistent with her usual 
method of procedure. The probability is tliat the true 
explanation of the King’s action is to be found in a passage 
of a letter of Catherine’s written about a week before to her 
right hand man Belli^vre, which has escaped the notice of 
writers on this episode. She informs him tliat ^e has just 
found out that her dau^ter had sent a secret messenger 
to tiy and persuade her younger son to refuse to do what the 
King wants him to do and to induce him to "take some evil 
resolution.” (Probably to join tilie Huguenots or declare 
himself head of the Malcontents.) An attempt to come 
between her and one of her sons was the thins: Catherine 
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could never endure. Anger and the desire to break up this 
very dangerous combination, seem to have led her to advise 
her older son to drive his sister from the court as soon as 
possible and the indiscretion of Margaret's conduct (to use 
the mildest term possible) gave him a ready weapon to 
do it,^ 

No sooner had the thing been done than its folly became 
apparent. They had deeply offended Margaret and made 
her more than ever inelined to advise her younger brother 
to revolt. They had hardly conciliated the King of Navarre 
by such a terrible public insult to his wife and they had 
stained the honor of their own name. The King of Navarre 
at once sent a messenger to his brother-in-law to point out 
that it must be true, either that his wife had been unjustly 
insulted or else die had been guilty of conduct which made 
it impossible for him to take her back. Henry III, after 
vainly trying to deny the facte which were too public to be 
concealed, had to excuse himself by the wisdom of hia 
mother who had counseled him to act as he had done. He 
insisted that his brother-in-law should like a good subject 
receive the sister of his King. Catherine as well as the Rang 
became exceedingly alarmed lest her husband should not 
take her back. Catherine sent her confidential agent 
Bellifevre to manage the affair and wrote him rather threat- 
ening letters in regard to what might happen if the King of 
Navarre should “put such a disgrace upon the sister of his 
King.” But she soon abandoned this tone for earnest suppli- 
cation. “I beg you do not abandon the matter of my 
daughter, nor return before you have, if possible, put her 
once more on good terms with her husband; because, if you 
return before that has been done, I am very much afraid 
that we shall fall again into our earlier history, to the ruin of 
this poor kingdom and the too great infamy of all our 
family.” Finally, eight months after Margaret had been so 
summarily dismissed from her brother’s court, she was rec- 

»De I'Estoile, II. 130; Arch, C., X, 94; Mcmay, H, 370; Letts. VUI, 
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onciled to her husband and they appeared to live in outward 
amity.^ 

Catherine was delighted when she heard of this result 
and wrote a long letter to Bellievro with her own hand, 
containing advice which she wished him to give to her 
daughter. As is always the case when Catherine writes 
without the help of a secretary about something in which 
slie is very much interested, the letter is exceedingly prolix 
and involved and it is better to condense and paraphrase 
parts of it: 

‘I will commence my letter by telling you that, after God, 
you have returned me to good health, by having through your 
prudence and good conduct brought to an end so good a work and 
so important for all our house and our honor, as to have put 
my daughter on a good footing again with her husband. I pray 
God that she may long remain so and live like a woman of good 
character and honor and like a princess bom in the position to 
which she was born. I believe that she will do it and that God 
will aid her, but let her continue to recognize Him; as I am 
assured that she has continually done since I have seen her. I 
beg you, before you leave, to lay before her all tho things which, 
you know better than I can tell you, ought to bo considered and 
done by persons of her rank and also urge upon her to be sur- 
rounded by people of honor both men and women; for not only 
our life but also the company which we have around us has a 
great deal to do with our honor or dishonor and especially for 
princesses who are young and who think that they are beautiful. 
Perhaps she’ll say to you as slio’s always said, that I have all 
sorts of people around me and that I kept company with all 
sorts of people when I was young. To that there is an easy 
answer whidi cannot be gainsaid. When I was young, I had a 
King of France for a father-in-law who gave me such ladies in 
waiting as he pleased and I was obliged to obey him and to keep 
company with everybody whom he liked and to obey him. Since 
he has been dead his son, to whom I had the honor to be married, 
was in his place; to whom I owed the same obedience and more. 
Thank God such persons never had such power over me that they 
led me to do anything against my honor and my reputation. 
And if, now that X am a widow, and my own mistress, she says X 
ought to send them all away and not keep company with any of 
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them, you can reply I have had the task of keeping loyal all the 
subjects of the Kings my children and drawing them to court and 
not to offend them. , . . Also being what I am, known by every- 
body, having lived as I have up to the age which I now am, I can 
talk to and keep company with everybody. Let her do as I have 
done and, when she comes to my age, she can do the same, with- 
out offense to God nor scandal to the world. But now, being the 
daughter of a King and having married a prince who calls him- 
self King, . . . I say that she ought to reject everyone who is not 
worthy to be near a wise and virtuous princess, young and who 
thinks that she is perhaps prettier than she is. I don’t know 
who’ll say this sort of thing after you have left, for of course I 
shan’t write to her any more since she’s with her husband, 
because he’ll see the letter. Therefore I beg you to say to her 
that she mustn’t do any more as she has done and make much of 
those to whom he makes love, because he will think that she is 
very glad that he loves somebody else in order that she may be 
able to do the same. Don’t let her cite me as having done the 
same thing, because, if 1 made good cheer to Madame de Valcn- 
tinois, that was the King and besides I always made it quite plain 
to him that it was to my very great regret; because no woman 
who loves her husband ever loves his Tutain’; for it is not 
possible to call her anything else even thou^ the word is a vile 
one to use among us decent women. And tell her not to allow 
him any more to make love in her household to her ladies-in- 
waiting, because, if I had been the daughter of his King as my 
husband was my King, I assure you that if I had known it I 
would never have endured it. ... I believe that has injured her 
in his opinion and that he has thought she didn’t love him, but, 
in obeying him in those things which good women owe to their 
husbands, she can let him know that the love she for him 
and the consciousness of what she is, won’t let her endure treat- 
ment of that sort and he cannot do anything else than find it 
very good and esteem and love her the more for it.” *• 

There was something else beside maternal affection 
behind this strong desire of Catherine’s that Margaret and 
her husband should remain on good terms with each other. 
She seemed to have less love for Margaret than for any of 
her children, even the intractable youngest son, and in the 
end die came to wish, in anger and bitterness, that Mar- 
garet had never been bom. But there were three reasons 

^ Letts, vm, 181. 
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why Catherine was anxious to keep her hold upon Henry of 
Navarre through her daughter. Neither of her two sons 
were in robust health and she was frightened by the predic- 
tions of the astrologers in regard to them. In case of thdr 
death, Henry of Navarre would be the heir to the throne 
and it was desirable that the wearer of the crown and this 
not too distant heir to it should stand together. In the 
second place, ever since the Holy League had forced the 
King to declare himself its head at the time of the Estates 
of Blois, Catherine and Henry III were very much afraid of 
the power which popularity might give to the house of 
Guise. They knew that, in the case of absolute necessity, 
they could rely certainly upon the backing of the Huguenots 
against the Guise and the League. In the third place 
Catherine and the King knew that Henry of Navarre, as 
the head of the Huguenot party, could, with his foreign 
alliances and the support of the Politiques, renew the civil 
war whenever he wished, and the terrible dangers of the 
reign of Charles IX had been vividly recalled to her memory 
by a most dramatic event which took place three or four 
months before the quarrel with Margaret. 

Young de Mouy, son of the Huguenot chief treach,- 
erously killed in 1569 by Maurevel, the "King’s Killer” and 
the would-be assassin of Coligny, came to Paris from his 
estate in Picardy to see tho woman he hoped to marry. In 
the street young de Mouy met the murderer of his father. 
Supported by his friend Monsieur de Saucorirt and the ten 
or twelve members of their suites, he attacked the mur- 
derer, who was guarded by ten or twelve men, some of 
whom, in open defiance of the royal edict, were carrying 
firearms. Maurevel, who was armed with a corselet, tried 
to shoot de Mouy with a pistol, but de Mouy struck the 
barrel aside and the bullet killed a poor tailor at his window. 
Then Maurevel tried to get away. De Mouy fell upon him 
from behind with such eagerness that he gave him three 
sword wounds and he died the next morning. De Saucourt 
fell with a wound of which he died in «, few hours and the 
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followers of the two gentlemen being disorganized, de Mouy 
was left unsupported. One of Maurevel’s followers shot 
him through the head and he fell dead, but an old soldier 
among his followers mortally wounded two of Maurevel’s 
band. When Catherine heard of this pitched battle in the 
streets of Paris in which five men had been killed, she 
summoned the council and proposed to have de Mouy’s 
head cut off from his dead body, on the ground that he had 
broken the Edict of Pacification. But almost all opposed 
this and represented that two great mischiefs would result, 
one, that gentlemen would be discouraged in their filial 
duty to avenge their fathers, and the other that the door 
would be open to all traitors who wished to assassinate 
boldly and without fear of revenge. Catherine might well 
hesitate to offend the son-in-law who could let loose the 
fiery flood of unappeased passion with its springs deep in 
ancient wrongs, which such a story suggests to us.^ 

The troubles of Catherine in the year 1583 were not 
confined to her younger children. Although her letters con- 
tain no allusion to any difficulty with the King, we know 
that his growing peculiarities were a great cause of sorrow 
to her and that his policy was bringmg a slow estrangement 
between them. The two traits already prominent in his 
character had by this time reached exaggerated proportions; 
the religiosity which produced a most bizarre effect against 
the background of the debauched life of his court, and the 
weak indulgence to his mignons which was giving to his 
plan of gathering around the throne a body of men depend- 
ent only upon himself, the air of an effeminate mania. 

His passion for the flagellants, which he had shown at 
his entry into the kingdom on his return from Poland, 
revived and he joined m processions of courtiers clothed in 
the garb of penitents beating each other with scourges. 
This unusual form of penitential exercise was disliked by 
the orthodox clergy, who denounced it in the pulpit, hated 
by the people, who rioted against it, and parodied in a mock 
*CaI. I". 1683, p. 251. 
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procession by the lackeys of the court. The King silenced 
the preachers, took strong measures against the riots and 
had eighty of the jocose valets given a flagellation which 
they unanimously agreed was no joke. Not satisfied with 
this occasional display of religious emotion, the King began 
to wear regularly the habit of a penitent witli a great collar 
of ebony adorned with skulls carved in ivory around his 
neck, and a hair sliirt underneath his robe, but finally upon 
the remonstrance of the Nuncio renounced the continuous 
wearing of tliis habit as not fitting for a King. He did 
not atop his pilgi-images, where the young Queen shared 
his devotional exercises whenever ho would let her and was 
known to march for hours halfway to her knees in the mud. 
From one of these pilgrimages the King got back so lame 
and exhausted that he had to go to bed and be treated by 
the doctors.^ 

After having been chocked by the unimpeachable au- 
thority of the Nuncio in his fantastic liking for the flagel- 
lants, Henry determined to find a special way of religious 
observance which should not be thought unfitting to his 
rank. He arranged therefore to have a hermitage just out- 
side the city in the wood of Vincennes. The hermits were 
to be twelve in number, five cardinals, three bishops and 
four dukes besides the King, each one accompanied by a 
single servant. A dress was very carefully prescribed of 
gray cloth with a white cross on the loft arm surrounded by 
four fleurs de lis. Their little colls at Vincennes were all 
hung with gray cloth and tlie six little platters, the candle- 
sticks, the two carafes — one for wine and the other for 
water — ^which eadi one contained, were all of silver. As he 
found the noble hermits not too apt to submit to strict 
discipline and ascetic fare, in spite of the fact that on moat 
days they had their choice of five kinds of meat, he sent 
down to Toulouse and brought up eighteen friars who were 
reputed to live only on vegetables and to pray all day long, 

‘Cal. F. 1683; Arch. C. 10, p. 86; Nog. Togo. IV, 403, 466; B. N. It. 
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To this reinforced band of hermits, he became so devoted 
that one of his chief counselors of state was obliged to 
point out to him. that he had been King of France before he 
became head of the hermits and that he was neglecting the 
duties of the kingdom. Catherine was very much put out 
by this exaggerated and malapropos piety of her son and 
she savagely attacked his confessor, a Jesuit, on the ground 
that he had turned the King into a monk to the great injury 
of the kingdom.^ 

But though the King was thus devoted to pious ob- 
servances, it must not be supposed that he was ready to 
submit all his political or ecclesiastical ideas to the direction 
of the papacy. The doctrine of the papal infallibility had 
not yet become de fide and it was perfectly possible for a 
pious Roman Catholic, particularly if he had been brought 
up in the French church and accepted what was known as 
the Gallican point of view, to refuse in all good conscience to 
follow the suggestions of the Pope not only in the field of 
politics, but even in regard to the management of the 
national Church. Thus when the Duke of Savoy planned to 
capture Geneva, which had revolted against the sovereignty 
of his ancestors, Henry, in spite of the fact that Geneva was 
the center of the propaganda of heresy, sent word that he 
would “never fail in the protection promised in his treaty 
with that city.^’ His action so disgusted the Nuncio that 
he wrote to Rome: “I am forced to believe that this King 
in serious matters wants to serve God if God will do what 
he wants, but not otherwise.” ® 

In the matter of defending the privileges of the Gallican 
Church, the King proved less steadfast. The Nuncio re- 
ceived orders from Rome to print and circulate an old papal 
bull which forbade the clergy to pay taxes to secular au- 
thorities unless they were authorized by the Pope. Some 
of the Bishops immediately sent word to Parlement that 

^Nouillac ctd. 71 from Yilleroy; Busbecq. Axoh. C. X, 86; Oal. F. 
1683, p. 258. 

“B. N. It. 1733 f. 75, 2SS; A. N. K. 1660 f. 71; Arch. Vat. 11, 30 July, 
1682, Cal. F. 1582, pp. 208, 226, 315. 
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they could not pay any longer the tithes and other subsi- 
dies, because the bull said that those who paid or collected 
them were excommunicate. Parlement arrested the printer 
and a Jesuit concerned in the publication. They issued 
orders to all bailiffs to take away the copies of the bull from 
the Bishops and if they still persisted in publishing it, to 
seize their property for the King. The King bitterly com- 
plained to the Nuncio that he had a hand in publishing a 
document which made him out to be a heretic and Cath- 
erine showed an equal anger. Parlement actually cited the 
Nuncio to appear before them for acting against the privi- 
leges of the national Church. The King, however, did not 
stand by this position and when he announced a new tax 
upon the clergy, the Nuncio sent word to him not to take 
the communion the next day, because planning to lay hands 
on the goods of the Church made him excommunicate, and, 
if he communed, ho would do so to tlio damnation of his 
soul. Henry deferred the collection of the tax. But he 
proved more intractable in the matter of the adoption of the 
canons of the Council of Trent for the Gallican Church. 
They were stoutly resisted, because it was believed that 
they meant the introduction of the Inquisition, of which 
even orthodox France had a great horror. The King also 
thought that the Decrees of Trent abridged the privileges of 
the Crown in ecclesiastical matters. He therefore did not 
press their adoption, although he seems to have originally 
promised the Pope tiiat he would do so. In this attitude he 
was doubtless supported by his mother, who had taken a 
similar line of policy during the reign of Charles IX.^ 

What troubled Catherine the most about her oldest 
son's conduct, was his growing dependence upon his mignons 
which brought with it an increawng unwillingness to listen 
to her advice. The change made in the royal household as 
early as the beginning of 1682, must have seemed to her 
very ominous. Marshal de Retz, one of Catherine’s most 
intimate adherents, who had served as first gentleman of 
‘B. N. It. mi f. 411, 1733 f. eo, 75; Arch. Vat. 4 Oct. 6 Nov. 
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the bedchamber to Charles IX, had been continued in that 
office by Henry III on his return from Poland entirely on 
tlie intercession of Catherine. The reader will remember 
that the King, who had determined to give the position to 
another man, had finally 3delded to his mother’s importuni- 
ties so far as to allow de Retz to serve as first gentleman of 
the bedchamber for half the time. It was remarked by 
those on the inside that Catherine was relying on de Retz to 
keep her informed of all that the King did, just as he had 
done in the case of Henry’s older brother. The King now 
dismissed de Retz from the position and bestowed it upon 
one of his mignons. 

From the band which surrounded him Henry had finally 
singled out two to become the chief pillars of his throne: 
tho Duke of Joyeuse and the Duke of Epernon, and he was 
in the habit of saying publicly that he loved them as if they 
were his sons. He had married Joyeuse to the sister of his 
Queen and he was now anxious to marry Epernon to one of 
the daughters of his dead sister, the Duchess of Lorraine. 
But he was obliged to give up this idea because of the 
strong opposition of the young woman’s father and Cath- 
erine. His desire to promote diese young men was bringing 
him into sharper and sharper conflict with some of the 
leading nobles of France. When a false report of the death 
of his brother-in-law, the Duke of Mercoeur, reached Paris, 
the Duke of Nevers, to whom some years before he had 
promised the next vacant governorship, asked to be ap- 
pointed Governor of Brittany. The King said he must 
have patience because he wanted first to persuade Joyeuse 
and Epernon who were his two sons that he ought to have it. 
The veteran courtier and warrior who had spent his whole 
life in the royal service, was deeply offended. He abruptly 
left his apartments in the Louvre and went to his own 
house. Catherine immediately took up her lifelong task 
of conciliation, went to him the next day and spent two 
hours vainly trying to persuade him not to leave courts 
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She did not give up, however, but continued to write him 
letters, of which the following is a specimen: 

“My Cousin: 

“The Abb6 Gadaigne has come to see me and I am very glad 
to have the chance to drop you this word which has no other 
object than to remind you that you have not and never will have, 
a more trustworthy nor better relation and friend than I will be 
to you all your life. ... 1 wish you were here — ^your wife and 
you — ^in order that you could walk in my allocs and decide to 
make some like them at your chateau. I am going to hunt the 
stag near your forest, if he’s willing to be hunted with your per- 
mission and, if the dogs are willing, I will catch him.” ’• 

A naore serious quarrel arose with the Duke of Mont- 
morency about the desire of the King to take away from 
him the governorship of Languedoc and give it to the father 
of Joyeuse. The governors had come to be regarded as 
irremovable except for cause and Montmorency very nat- 
urally objected. Once again Catherine endeavored to play 
the peacemaker and the King got her to write to the Duke 
inviting him to come to court to discuss the matter, on her 
word of honor that he would be safe. He replied that “if 
she was in the authority which she had at other times and 
which she deserved to have, he would not fail to come, but, 
knowing that the King showed ho did not trust so much in 
her counsels as he had at first and as he ought to, he did not 
see in what way she could guarantee his safety;” a letter 
which threw the King into very great wrath. About a year 
later, Montmorency actually put an army of six thousand 
men and artillery into the field against a town in which 
Joyeuse had placed a garrison. The King on hearing of it 
said that if Montmorency did not stop he would burn and 
lay waste all his houses and lands around Paris, to which 
the Marshal replied that if his houses were burnt “he 
would light a fire in Languedoc which would send the smoke 
even to Paris.” This threat of renewing his alliance with the 

*B. N. It. 1733 f. 17; Letts. VUI, 106; Oomp. 94, 147. 
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Huguenots was too serious to be neglected and the matter 
was compromised.^ 

In spite of these troubles the King continued ta show 
the most exaggerated favor to the two new Dukes, Joyeuse 
and Epernon. He sent his guards to free a partisan of 
Epemon who was under sentence of death for murder. He 
showered money upon them and an officer of the treasury, 
"a man worthy of faith,” assured the Ambassador of the 
Emperor “the King since his return from Poland, that is, in 
seven years, has employed in enriching his mignons about 
six millions of livres.” This growing influence of the 
mignons, which became so great that on at least one occa- 
sion the King said he had not idle time to talk to his mother, 
was an increasing grief to Catherine, who said that God 
“kept her alive only in order to see what she did see and 
know how little her son cared about her.” When she re- 
monstrated with him on the ground that he was malcing his 
favorites so great that it would be hard in case of need to 
abase them, he answered that he wanted “to make them so 
great that neither he nor anyone else after his death would 
ever be able to abase them.” Catherine was grieved over 
the situation, not only because the excessive piety and the 
excessive favoritism of the King attacked the ruling passion 
of her life, her desire for authority and influence in the 
government, but also because it threatened danger to the 
Crown. She was not used to borrowing trouble and waited 
until dangers actually materialized before she met them, 
but she felt that the growing discontent which had for a 
time been dissipated, was now gathering in very menacing 
form, and many proofs have survived to show that her 
fears were justified.® 

The following letter written by the mother of the Prin- 
cess of Conti to the Duke of Nemours describes the situation 
at court: 


*B. N. It. 1738 f.64, 344, 347; Neg. Tosc, IV,61. ^ 
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“I have never seen this court more full of trouble, envy and 
hard feeling and the chief nobles more aroused than they are for 
that which has happened in Flanders: I mean the bad luck of 
the brother of the King. The Queen Mother is so afflicted over it 
that all her servants are in the greatest trouble and all the mis- 
fortunes of the court are blamed upon the head of two people. 
There are so many malcontents that the number is infinite , , . 
and I wish I was in your beautiful garden with you for one hour, 
so that I could tell you what would be too long to write.” 

It wag doubtful if any part of the kingdom could be 
trusted in an emergency. In many places the King was 
hated by the people. Paris refused an extraodinary levy 
of two million francs and matters were not helped when 
the King replied in a very high tone that he was master 
not only of this little money, but of all their purses and 
of their lives too. In the end of the year the King called 
from all the provinces an Assembly of Notables nominated 
by himself. He heard from them complaints as to the 
administration of justice, the condition of the finances 
and the toleration of the Huguenots. He answered that the 
way to get rid of the Huguenots was for the clergy to amend 
their lives and convert them and ordered an investigation 
of the finances which caused great terror to many of the 
officials, who saw the gallows looming up before them. But 
it was soon evident that this assembly had not been called 
so much to hear and redress complaints as to collect more 
money. The King demanded four million francs of extra 
taxes which the delegates said they had no authority to 
grant.^ 

Catherine knew veiy well the obstinaqy that was hidden 
beneath the soft exterior and easy going ways of her son. 
About this time she asked him not to go any more incognito 
to dinner at private houses in the city without guards. He 
thanked her and said he would take care. After he had left 
the room she turned to the secretaries and asked them not 
to let the King “forget her warning,’* adding, “I know his 

*B. N. fds. fr. 33S6 f. 66; B. N. It. 1732 f. 439; Eaton, U, 1080; B. N, 
It. 1733 i, 17, f. 436, 460, 1723 i. 223, 234, 266; Arob, C. X, 78. 
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nature and he must not be directly opposed in anything he 
wants to do, but diverted dextrously; otherwise opposition 
makes him more determined to do it.” Many well authen- 
ticated stories show how well Catherine described the nature 
of her older son and how intolerant he was of any open 
opposition to his plans or wishes. One day, in the spring of 
1584, in the royal council the Prior of Champagne replied 
to the demand of the King for another large sum of money, 
that “to speak the truth, new taxes could not be thought of 
because the people were entirely too much burdened al- 
ready.” The King was so angered that he tried to draw his 
sword, and not being able to get it out of the scabbard, 
called for a dagger. The Chancellor and other great lords 
rushed between them and the Prior fell upon his knees ask- 
ing for pardon. The King beat him over the face and 
shoulders with a rolled-up paper that he held in his hand 
and drove him from the council. It is evident that, with 
her son in this excitable mood, it was rather dangerous for 
Catherine to remonstrate too much about any policy tiiat 
seemed to her unwise.^ 

‘B. N. It. 1733 f. 338, 428; Arch. 0. X. 110; Neg. Tosc., IV, 404. 
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D3SATH OP ANJOTJ. TREATY OF NEMOURS 

After his pitiable fiasco at Antwerp, Anjou began to 
prove more tractable. He came uncxpcctocUy to court and 
appeared in the sick room of his mother. She sent at once 
for the King, Anjou fell at his brother’s feet and begged 
him to pardon the errors of his youth, promising to be an 
obe'dient subject for the future. The King raised him and 
embraced him with extraordinary affection ; which so moved 
Catherine with joy that she could not keep back her tears, 
"which fell abundantly from her eyes.” Anjou remained 
a few days at court whore lie was treated with the most 
extraordinary honor and then returned, full of hopo about 
receiving aid to renew his attacks upon the Netherlands. 
But his course was almost run. A hasty consumption had 
seized him and in the montli of April it was common talk 
that he must die. The doctors buoyed up Catherine with 
false hopes, as they had done in tho case of Charles TX, 
and she kept writing oven in the month of May that, though 
his illness would be long, ho would recover. But the doc- 
tors confessed to everybody else that the heir to the throne 
could not live more than a few weeks. On the afternoon 
of the tenth of June, 1584, ho died. The news came to the 
King at night, but he would not let his mother know until 
the morning, when ho went and told her before ^e got up. 
None mourned for the young prince except his mother, for 
he seems to have made many bitter enemies and no real 
friends. Catherine’s affliction was sincere and when die 
received the Venetian Ambassador many hours after the 
news had come, die could not keep book her tears and 
"twice had to wipe them from her eyes in my presence.” 
This grief showed itself rather characteristically by her 
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great interest in giving him a magnificent funeral upon 
which the King spent two hundred thousand livres. Cath- 
erine even had a wooden doll made and dressed in precisely 
the same way the reigning queen was dressed the day when 
she went to put holy water upon her brother-in-law’s body 
and she sent it with a coat and mantle to the Queen of 
England, in order that she might know how to dress at the 
funeral services which were held in Anjou’s honor in 
London.^ 

Great territories in Prance which Anjou had held as a 
semi-independent ruler fell in to the Crown, and he also 
made his brother heir to the city of Cambray in the Nether- 
lands, which he had taken from the Spaniards with the help 
of its rebellious inhabitante. This legacy the King was 
unwilling to accept lest it should involve him in war with 
Spain and it was agreed that the Queen Mother Catherine 
should receive it as a private legacy. The inhabitants, who 
hated the Spaniards, hailed this arrangement with enthu- 
siasm and readily swore fidelity to Catherine. During the 
rest of her life she maintained the garrison and the city 
was ruled in her name. Spain, after a vain protest, agreed 
to a truce in regard to their claim upon Cambray. The 
King said the whole matter was a “private affair of his 
mother’s with which he could not interfere, and knowing her 
well he felt sure that she would consider it a conscientious 
duty to hold that city, acquired by the blood of a most dear 
son, as a remembrance of the love he always diowed her in 
his life.” ® 

The estates of the revolted Netherlands were very eager 
to have the King of Franco assume the position which had 
been held by his brother under the title of the Duke of 
Brabant, and Elizabeth of England was extremely anxious 
that something should be done to protect the Netherlands 
in order “to check the greatness of Spain now become 


*B. N. It. 1738 f. 323, 403; Arch. C. X, 108, 118, US; Letts. VUI, 
176, 180, 183, 188; Neg. Toeo JV, 528. 
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dangerous to every potentate in the world." She had a long 
interview with the French Ambassador and sent a special 
envoy to Prance to urge the joint protection of tho revolted 
states. If tho King was not willing to do this in his own 
name, she was quite satisfied that it should be done in tiie 
name of Catherine; provided proper support was given in 
men and money. The general impression at court was, that 
Catherine favored accepting this proposition, but her cor- 
respondence makes evident tliat she had changed position 
and was now no more anxious for open war with Spain than 
her son. She skilfully avoided giving a direct answer, and 
even blocked the reception of the special envoy until it was 
too late for action.^ 

Wise observers had foreseen that Anjou would make 
even more trouble by his death than he had made by his 
restless and incompetent life. His death left Henry of 
Navarre, a heretic, head of tho Huguenots, heir to the 
throne, and the Cardinal of Bourbon, Navarre’s uncle, had 
already announced that tho people of Paris could never 
accept a heretic king. As soon as tho King knew of his 
brother’s death, he sent his favorite, the Duke of Epernon, 
to offer, if Henry of Navarre would declare himself a Catho- 
lic, to secure absolutely his succession to the throne. Cath- 
erine was very much afraid about Epernon’s reception be- 
cause of the old quarrel between Margaret and this courtier 
when Margaret had been at the court of Prance. She wrote, 
therefore, tho day after Anjou’s death, to her agent at the 
court of Navarre: 

“My trouble, which is as groat as you can think, prevents me 
from writing you a long letter. You can imagine what my 
affliction is, seeing mo imhappy enough to live so long that I must 
see everyone I love die before me: although I know very well 
that one ought to bow to the will of God and that everything is 
His and that He does nothing except lend to us for as long as it 
pleases Him, the children He gives to us. ... I beg you to say 

^ , *B. N. It. 1733 f. 490, 646, 681, 1734 f. 4; Letts. Vm, 199, 202, 213, 
Miihnillt CW- 
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to the Queen of Navarre, my daughter, not to increase my 
affliction, but to receive Monsieur d’Epemon.” 

If she does not Catherine feels quite sure that the King 
will never want to hear her name mentioned again. He 
will be so extremely offended that he will take it as an 
insult given directly to him. This time Margaret did what 
her mother wanted, but it is the last thing she ever did 
that pleased her mother,^ 

It was ten months before the trouble which many people 
foresaw would follow the death of the Duke of Anjou, really 
came, and opened a new series of wars, the Wars of the 
League. The leader of the League movement was the 
Duke of Guise. He was supported by his entire family, 
by a large number of the IVench nobility including his 
rdative the Duke of Mercoeur, the Queen’s brother, and 
the Duke of Nevers, and was secretly leagued with two 
foreign potentates, the Duke of Lorraine, head of the house 
of which he headed the younger branch, and the King of 
Spain. The alleged object of the movement was to save 
the throne of France from falling into the hands of a heretic, 
but many contemporaries. Catholic as well as Protestant, 
thought the strongest motives in the minds of the chief 
actors in the movement were not purely religious. The 
comments made upon the Duke of Guise and his family by 
the Spanish Ambassador for some years before the outbreak 
of the movement are very illuminating. 

As early as the year 1577, he wrote to his master that 
the Guise wanted to become kings and were secretly 
behind writers who alleged their descent from Charlemagne, 
while the King was only descended from Hugh Capet. 
Philip wrote on the margin of the dispatch, “If a pretext 
can be found for treating with them it would bo useful.” 
In spite of their huge revenue, the Guise, who imitated 
the sumptuous life of their father, were then in extreme 
financial embarrassment, and they were selling their land 

“Letts, vni, 190, 104, 196, 200. 
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piecemeal to meet living expenses. A little later (March, 
1678) the ambassador referred again to their claims of 
descent from Charlemagne and thought their designs were 
suspected by the King and his mother and that their power 
was declining. He added that it would be a good thing if 
they could be secretly supported. Before the end of 1578 
they were malting overtures to the Spanish Ambassador, 
promising to do everything they could, even to using force, 
to keep the Duke of Anjou out of Flanders. They began 
to ask Spanish help for an expedition raised secretly in 
France to attack England by way of Scotland. They also 
tried to get money from tiie Pope in order to abduct the 
little King of Scotland, their nephew, and educate him as 
a Catholic. The Pope at firat consented to this plan but 
never gave them money for it and Catherine was so strongly 
opposed to it that it was evident the little King, if they did 
got him out of Scotland, could not bo brought up in France. 
In spite of his suspicions, the King had continued a very 
amiable and even flattering attitude towards the house 
of Guise, but this did not conciliate them and in the end 
of 79 the Spanish Ambassador thought them ready to “take 
off the mask if they were helped a little” and advised that 
they should “get more than words.” Fi’cquently after this 
the Duke of Guise brought or sent information stealthily 
to the Spanish embassy to help Spain to understand or to 
block tlie action of France, and the Ambassador urged that 
so “loyal a man” ought to be a regular pensioner of the 
King. Philip did not act upon this advice and for some 
three years communications between Spain and the house 
of Guise were confined to vain suggestions from the Duke 
of Guise of his readiness to raise and load an expedition 
against England, if Spain would give him the money.^ 

By the time of Anjou's death, the King had acquired a 
deep hatred of the Guise which was the motive of his strong 
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desire and effort to make friends with Henry of Navarre, 
but when the Guise came to court for a formal visit of con- 
dolence, in September, 1584, Catherine persuaded him to 
conceal his dislike, because their mother had complained 
to her that the King was thinking of having her sons 
arrested. The King, therefore, showed them during their 
stay of about a month very extraordinary courtesy. Not 
long after they left, suspicious news began to come 
from various parts of the kingdom. For instance, one of 
Henry’s secret agents at the court of Henry of Navarre 
reported that a pilgrim passing throu^ Brittany had a 
quarrel with a peasant in a drinking shop. The pilgrim 
was beaten into insensibility and when some of the by- 
standers were trying to help him, they found in his clothes 
a packet of letters from the Duke of Guise to leading men 
among the local gentry with plans for seizing four of the 
chief cities of the province. Similar messages were re- 
ported from the neighborhood of Perigord and when 
Navarre asked Montmorency about it, the Marshal replied 
that he thought the report was entirely true. From many 
other parts of the kingdom information came that leagues 
were being formed similar to the suppressed league of 1576 
and troops were mustering. As a consequence of this 
information, the King issued in December an edict pro- 
hibiting all his subjects from joining any leagues or asso- 
ciations. But the grave situation of France was so little 
known generally among the courtiers, that there was much 
discussion whe&er this edict was directed against the Guise 
or against the Huguenots and there was a general impres- 
sion that the King had acted hastily on vague suspicion and 
was rather sorry for what he had done. This opinion was 
mistaken. As a matter of fact the situation was more 
dangerous than any that had been faced by either of the 
King’s brothers, in the days when Catherine swayed com- 
pletely the policy of the government.^ 

^Neg. Tosc. IV, 603: B. N. G O. C. 9 f, 168, e.g. B. N. Nouvb. Aaqg, 
7746, Got. 11. 1684; B. N. It. 1733 f. 606. 
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In two meetinga of the heads of the house of Guise 
and their chief adherents with representatives of the King 
of Spain and of the Cardinal of Bourbon, at Nancy in 
September and Joinville in December, 1684, a formal secret 
treaty had been signed between these princes and the King 
of Spain; making a league offensive and defensive for the 
defense of the Roman Catholic Religion and the entire ex- 
tirpation of all heresy from Prance and the Netherlands. 
The Cardinal of Bourbon, who was proclaimed successor to 
the throne, engaged, if he acceded to the throne, to proclaim 
the canons of the Council of Trent, to renew with Philip II 
the Treaty of Cambr6sis and to return the city of Cambray, 
In exchange, the King of Spain promised to pay fifty thou- 
sand 4cus a month, beginning as soon as the civil war began. 
A place was reserved in the treaty for the signatures of the 
Dukes of Mercoeur and Nevers. It was agreed that it 
should be kept secret until the dose of the following month 
of March, when the first payment should be made (an im- 
plication that the war should then begin) and the Duke of 
Lorraine guaranteed the payment of a part of the subsidy.^ 
No sooner was the Treaty of Joinville signed, than 
Guise began to display gi'eat activity in secretly levying 
men, and this activity seems to have made Catherine’s 
suspicion definite. In the beginning of March, 1586, she 
wrote to him that, according to her promise to tell him any 
reports affecting his loyalty, sho felt bound to send him 
word that aha had hoard that thirty cornets of cavalry 
dismissed by the Prince of Parma (the Spanish governor 
of the Netherlands) were coming into Prance to take service 
with him and that they would be ready to march on the 
16th of this month. She says she does not believe it, but 
feels bound to tell him, feeling sure that he will tell her 
that it is not true. To stop all such false reports she urges 
him to come to court where he will be most gladly received 
by the King. But the Duke of Guise had done very much 
more than this in preparation for open resistance to his 
*B. N. BSthuue 8866 f. 9, Comp, Davill6, Bouilld, EUbsam. 
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King. He had engaged a considerable force of mercenaries 
in Germany and the Catholic cantons of Switzerland and 
covered all France with a network of associations joined 
together into a Holy League for the extirpation of heresy 
and the defense of religion. This league included a large 
section of the nobility north of the Loire, but it was par- 
ticularly strong among the cities. Besides Paris and all the 
cities of the Isle de France, eighty-eight important towns 
scattered over France from Provence to Brittany were 
members.^ 

We have an example of the way in which this great 
league of cities was formed and of the strong popular feeling 
to which it appealed, in the confession afterwards made to 
the King by an agent of the Guise in launching the Holy 
League at Paris. The way for it had been carefully pre- 
pared by writings and sermons which described the suffering 
of the Roman Catholics under persecution in England. In 
order to increase this impression of the danger of persecution 
of Roman Catholics if Henry of Navarre came to the throne, 
engravings showing the martyrdom suffered by the English 
Catholics were posted through Paris and lecturers with 
pointers in hand explained them to gaping crowds. When 
these were ordered suppressed by the King, the plates were 
found in the Hotel de Gui^. But the agitators, finding 
that engravings did not make sufficient impression upon 
the public, had prepared a huge picture painted in very 
vivid colors and carried it about the city, resuming their 
informal lectures on the dangers of a heretic King.® 

On soil thus prepared, the seed of the League was sown. 
Nicholas Poulain, Lieutenant of the Provost of Paris, de- 
posed afterwards that, on the 2nd of January, 1586, he was 
visited by a lawyer, whom he had known for twenty years, 
who after having talked in a general way, told him that 
they could give him a chance to make a big sum of money 
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and the favor of many great lords of Paris and elsewhere 
by which he could surely rise in life, provided he would do 
what they were about to ask him to do for the defense of 
the Roman Catholic faith. 

“I swore to do it and was told to come the next day to a 
certain house. There I found with them the Seigneur de INIeync- 
ville, who came from the Duke of Guise. He told me that there 
were more than ton thousand Huguenots in the faubourgs who 
wanted to cut the throats of Catholics in order to give the crown 
to the King of Navarro. Therefore all good Catholics ought to 
arm secretly, in which they would bo supported by the Princes 
of the house of Guise, the Pope, the King of Spain, the Prince of 
Parma and the Duke of Savoy.” 

In consequence of this and subsequent conferences, 
Poulain bought a very largo quantity of arms, in spite of 
the royal edict forbidding the unregistered sale of arms, and 
hid them in the Hotel de Guise and various other houses. 
With the help of a part of Iho city police, ho enrolled the 
majority of the inhabitants in many quartcre of Paris, and, 
through other agents, many men in various trades; like the 
boatmen on the river, the butchers and the men whoso busi- 
ness lay in the horse market. They were all told that the 
Huguenots intended to kill the Catholics in order to bring 
the King of Navarre to the throne and that if they did not 
have arms, arms would be given to them when the time 
came. By such methods many cities were organized, so 
that the League had a moans, somewhat similar to that 
given to the Huguenots by the Calvinistic churches, of 
quickly raising and arming infantry.^ 

In the end of March, 1585, the Holy League issued its 
manifesto signed by the Cardinal of Bourbon. It declared 
that he and his friends had taken aims to repress heresy, 
which had flourished for twenty-four years and now aspired 
to put upon the throne a successor who would follow the 
example of the Queen of England and abolish the Roman 
Catholic religion. It then attacked the mignons, who had 
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displaced the ancient nobility, got possession of the admin- 
istration and finances and were continually oppressing the 
people with new taxes; although the debts of ihe King were 
rolling up and he never had any money. Both of these 
things — the increase of taxes and the permission of heretic 
worship — were contrary to the declarations of the Estates 
General of Blois. In his double character of First Prince 
of the Blood and Cardinal of the Roman Church, titles 
which compelled him to watch with equal vigilance over 
the welfare of religion and of the state, Charles of Bourbon, 
making no claim to the throne lest he be suspected of selfish 
motives, declared that he and his friends would never lay 
down their arms until these abuses were remedied. The 
manifesto declared that the attack was not upon the King, 
but upon his ministers, and it contained a warm eulogy of 
Catherine, to whose labors alone it was due that any religion 
had been preserved in France.^ 

More than two weeks before this manifesto appeared, 
the King had been fully warned of the rising of the League. 
He had taken steps to prevent the cities in the north from 
being surprised, and had seized a boatload of arms which 
was being carried into Champagne. He had also begun 
to raise troops in Switzerland and Germany. In spite of 
his efforts the cities of Vitry, Chalons and Rheims opened 
their gates to the League, and the situation was so bad that, 
even before the issuance of the manifesto, the King’s most 
trusted agent in Champagne wrote, that the sole and only 
remedy was “let the Queen your Mother intervene with 
her authority for mediation.” ® 

On the 30th of March Catherine left Paris for the north 
with the hope of having an interview with the Duke of 
Guise and the Cardinal of Bourbon. She spent the next 
three months in one of the most diflSicult and trying of the 
many long negotiations to prevent civil war with which 
her later life had been filled. During all but the last two 
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weeks of this time, she was so ill that she frequently had 
to hold the conferences from her bed. She suffered exces- 
sively from gout, a stitch in the side with a terrible cough, 
persistent earache, toothache, pain in the arm, and head- 
ache. But the indomitable old woman never weakened 
either in her energy or her determination, and when die 
Cardinal of Bourbon sent word that he was ill and could not 
come, she threatened to bo put in a litter and carried to seo 
him. 

The Leaguers kept her waiting four weeks before any 
of them would give her an interview. The first of them 
she saw was the Duke of Guise, who appeared exceedingly 
melancholy and even wept. Tie accused the King of an 
alliance with Geneva and England to the prejudice of 
religion and made it evident tliat he wanted Catherine to 
go back to Paris; which she wrote her son she was deter- 
mined not to do, because her presence in the north inter- 
fered with the plans of the Leaguers. But determined as 
she was to continue negotiations for peace, Catliorino from 
tho veiy first wrote “baston porto paix" (the big stick 
makes peace) and kept insisting that if he did not “make 
yourself the stronger everyone will want to give the law 
to you.” She was perfectly well aware that the Leaguers 
were wasting time in order to seize cities, stop the King’s 
money and get their own forces ready, meantime “amusing 
her with words,” but she was unwilling to give up her 
attempt to malce peace. Very early, also, she expressed 
the judgment that their chief motive was not religion and 
that they were doing the exact opposite of what they said. 
The first time she saw her old friend tho Cardinal of Bour- 
bon, which was a month after her arrival at the place of 
rendezvous, he wept and sighed a great deal and frankly 
confessed that he had been very foolish to go into the 
matter, but that every man had to commit one folly in his 
life and this was his. The tears of these two leaders of 
the League did not make a very profound impression upon 
Catherine. Her own tears came very easily. Almost as 
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soon as she was able to write to her sort with her own hand, 
she told hina he would never have peace unless he did some- 
thing for the Cardinal of Bourbon because “there is none 
who wants more to have what he wants than he does and the 
same is true of the Duke of Guise.” This judgment was 
confirmed by men whose natural prejudices would be all in 
favor of the League; for the Spanish Ambassador wrote 
that the leaders of the League were more moved by selfish 
interests than religious zeal, and the orthodox envoy of 
Tuscany wrote, “I do not believe their motive is zeal for 
religion, but vengeance, ambition, and greed.” ^ 

At the beginning of the conference Catherine seems to 
have been in favor of taking hold with a firm hand, forming 
an alliance with the King of Navarre and frightening the 
League into submission by threatening to fight. As time 
went on she became even more convinced that there was no 
escape from the situation without fighting, but concluded 
that it would be better after all for the Crown to fight the 
Huguenots, and the King agreed with her. In spite of the 
swelling near her car which made it impossible for her to 
lean over to write without pain,® she sent a very long letter 
to explain the way she thought this must be done. As 
usual when she writes with her own hand out of a mood of 
considerable excitement, it is impossible to translate the 
letter literally and in places it is necessary to guess at the 
exact meaning. This time she wad conscious of the obscurity 
herself, for she writes at the end, “I’m afraid that you won’t 
understand this letter any too well because I am in a great 
hurry and very much troubled.” 

She tells her son that it would be a mistake for her to do 
as he wishes and arrange with the chiefs of the League to 
join their forces to the royal army before he sent word 
to Navarre that Huguenot worship in Prance must cease. 
Navarre with the help of the German Princes and England 
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would undoubtedly be able to defend himself and the money 
of the King, who proposed to pay all the expenses of the 
joint army, would be gone in four months. It would tliere- 
foro be necessary to make peace with the Huguenots. The 
forces of the League would still be intact and the great 
popularity of Guise and his brother among the soldiers 
would enable them to draw away most of the royal con- 
tingent. They would never consent to a peace and the King 
would find hunself then in precisely the situation in which 
he is now. She advises him to give her orders to toll the 
chiefs of the League that he would go into Parlement, and 
forbid the practice of any other religion in France except 
that of the Roman Catholic Church ; promising at the same 
time to allow none but a Catholic heir to the Crown. War 
with the Huguenots will doubtless follow, but the King can 
tlien summon all his loyal subjects to support him in arms. 
“You must break up diis combination and then if neces- 
sity compels us we can make peace. ... I tell you it isn’t 
enough to appease this trouble. You must cut out all the 
roots of it, otherwise you’ll never be an absolute King.” 
The King took the advice about declaring that there could 
be only one religion in France, but ho refused to announce 
that none but a Catholic could succeed to the throne; be- 
cause he said it was not in his coronation oath and none but 
the Estates General had power to make such a declaration.^ 
This resolution of tho King did not immediately bring 
peace with tho League; on the contrary Catherine wrote 
that she felt quite sure their chiefs were plotting to sur- 
prise more cities. She even suspected that they might 
be planning to give tho impression that she had joined 
them, or that they held her a prisoner. Tho best she could 
get out of them was a promise not to allow their mercenary 
forces to pass the border for some days. They demanded 
cities of surety and other advantages and when the King 
granted their demands, still remained discontented. At 
last, after repeated interviews, Catherine, abandoning her 
‘Letts, vni, 276, 467, Comp. 270, 467. 
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attitude of conciliation, told them that “their insupportable 
demands meant a partition of the kingdom between them 
and the King,” to which she would never consent and rated 
them soundly saying “she hoped God would avenge her for 
the mockery they had put upon her by keeping her waiting 
round so long and abusing her patience by such trickery.” 
She fell almost into despair and wrote to her confidant, 
Bellievre, that she saw nothing ahead but “a great and 
general trouble throughout aU IVance,” at a time when the 
King without money could not support armies. 

But apparently the League chiefs were only trying to 
see how much they could squeeze out of the King, for, on 
the 7th of July, Catherine signed with the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, the Cardinal of Guise, the Duke of Guise and 
the Duke of Lorraine, what is known as the Treaty of 
Nemours, which was ratified the next day by the signature 
of Henry III. It was agreed tiiat, by perpetual and irrev- 
ocable edict, the practice of any other religion except the 
Roman Catholic religion should be forbidden in IVance 
and that aU ministers of any other religion should leave 
the kingdom within a month. Within six months, all sub- 
jects must make profession of the Roman Catholic religion 
or leave the kingdom; with permission, if th^ chose, to sdl 
their estates. Heretics were incapable of holding public 
ofl&ce. The leaders of the League were granted the right to 
keep from twenty to seventy harquebusiers for their guard, 
and the Dukes of Mercoeur, Guise, Mayenne, Aumale and 
Elboeuf were granted from one to four fortified cities of 
surety apiece to hold for five years. Money already paid 
to the German mercenaries by the League was to be repaid 
to them and the rest of the sums due was to be paid by the 
King.^ 

Catherine felt, as she always did after any of the many 
negotiations in which she brou^t peace out of war, that 
she had saved the state. Her improved health and the re- 
action from her long anxiety put her in a merry mood which 
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communicated itself to her suite and on her way home, 
at the chS,teau of Lagny, while time hung heavy on their 
hands, one of the wildest of her ladies-in-waiting, Madame 
de Simier, proposed to Catherine to have a little masquer- 
ade. The ladios-in-waiting dressed themselves as men and 
the Cardinal of Bourbon and Monsieur do Bellievre like 
women with veils made out of bed curtains. Taking them 
on their arms tliey presented them to Catherine, who 
laughed very heartily to seo such old and wise counselors 
so disguised. But tlie Peace of Nemours instead of being 
the salvation of the kingdom was the beginning of even 
worse troubles and dangers than Franco had yet seen. It 
encouraged and put the stamp of royal authority upon the 
League and gave tlio chance for its terrible struggle with 
the Crown ; which was only brought to an end years later 
by the genius of Henry IV. If die King had “mounted his 
horse and fought” the chances of success would have been 
better than they were later and to have fallen in battle 
would have been a nobler doadi than the one ho met. The 
provinces of the north and center wore for the League, but 
the west and the souih. were loyal. Henry of Navarre 
offered to bring fifteen thousand men to his support and 
the Queen of England offered to sustain him with six thou- 
sand infantry or the money for six thousand Swiss. The 
house of Montmorency with all its followers of the Poli- 
tique party, would have stood by him and the great influ- 
ence of the King in France, which oven his folly and bad 
government could not destroy, would have rallied to him 
a mass of people who belonged to none of the extreme 
parties. The ablest of his mignons, the Duke of Epernon, 
whose partisans possessed a great deal of power, was strongly 
in favor of the King’s fighting it out. Many of the cities 
were loyal and even in Paris itself the Parlement was soon 
to show strong objection to the renewal of war against the 
Huguenots.^ 

There were three great nobles, not connected either with 
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the Politiques, the Huguenots or the Guise faction, whose 
attitude might be a matter of doubt and anxiety to Cath- 
erine and the King. The most influential of these, the only 
one who possessed long standing hereditary influence among 
the French nobility, was a prince of the blood royal, the 
Duke of Montpensier. His father had been one of the few 
great nobles of pure French blood who had taken any share 
in St. Bartholomew, but, at the time of the Estates at Blois 
in 1576, he had been converted to the idea that peace, which 
implied of course a certain degree of toleration, must be 
made with the Huguenots. The old duke had died three 
years before the family of Guise made its connection with 
Philip of Spain, and his son who now bore the title, although 
a nephew of the Duke of Guise, was not at all favorable 
to the League. He wrote to the King that ttie gentlemen 
whom he had summoned to muster their companies of gen- 
darmes had all made frivolous excuses so that the King 
could not depend upon their forces, but he would be able, 
if he had commissions and money sent him, to find depend- 
able captains who would levy companies in their stead.^ 
Later he refused a command against the Huguenots on the 
ground that he thought the cause of the war was not zeal 
for religion but the ambition of the Guise. 

The Duke of Nemours was a grandson of a Duke of 
Savoy, and the second husband of the Dudiess of Guise. 
He had influence but when the League began, he was so 
crippled with gout as to be helpless. He died just before 
the treaty between the League and the King, and Catherine 
wrote two consoling letters to his wife, who had been her 
friend for nearly thirty years, trying to comfort her with 
the thought that, although she could no longer see the 
husband she loved, she was at least saved the pain of seeing 
him languishing in such terrible suffering. She sent her 
word as the best means to help her bear her grief that her 
sons had “emerged from the labyrinth in which bad counsel 
had involved them, for this morning we have, they and I, 
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signed a peace which I hope will be of long duration to the 
honor of God, the service of the King, the good of this king- 
dom and to their complete contentment.” ^ 

The Duke of Nevers, a naturalized Italian, younger son 
of the Duke of Mantua, whose wife was tho niece of the 
Cardinal of Bourbon and a cousin of Henry of Navarre, was 
at first secretly, but rather timidly, connected with the 
League. Either troubled in his conscience or, as may be 
suspected, because he was afraid to stake it all on tho hazard 
of the die, he decided to go to Rome and see what the 
Pope thought about the League. It was this visit which 
caused Catherine to write to his wife that she had heard 
reports which she was unwilling to believe that the Duke 
had attacked the character and reputation of the King to 
the Pope. She wished to know the truth and felt confident 
that tho Duke would be able to deny them flatly. Now 
these reports of which Catherine spoke were entirely true, 
for Novors had described the King to tho Pope as an in- 
capable coward. But the Popo was not sure enough about 
the true inwardness of the League to grant easily the bull 
supporting it, which Nevers sought. The Duke, after 
about two weelcs’ stay in Rome, returned to Prance and 
Catherine at once began correspondence to reconcile 
him with the King. She wrote nearly twenty letters inside 
of five months, two thirds of them to the Duchess, who 
was a sister of the Duchess of Guise and less willing than 
her husband to abandon the cause of tho League. Nevers 
could not deny tho facts, but he wrote a series of letters to 
Catherine, denying things with which he had never been 
charged, and hotly demanding to know the names of his 
calumniators. Catherine showed these to the King and 
finally got him to write a cold letter of acceptance. With 
this situation, which at least avoided an open break, the 
indefatigable reconciler had to be content.^ 

Out of this affair of the Duke of Nevers there grew an 
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incident which made Catherine consider undertaking a 
longer journey of reconciliation than any ^e made in her 
life. 

With the formal union of the League, Spain and Lor- 
raine, the Papacy never had any connection. Sixtus the 
Fifth, who mounted the papal throne in the midst of 
Catherine’s negotiations which ended with the Treaty of 
Nemours, was both too shrewd to accept the mere assertion 
of unselfish zeal as a proof of righteousness and too much 
of an anti-Spaniard to join easily in the support of any- 
thing which was controlled by Philip II. He was, however, 
sufficiently affected by the narrative of the Duke of Nevers, 
to replace the Nuncio in France by the Bishop of Nazareth ; 
who on his previous missions had shown himself so strong 
an adherent of the house of Guise, that the Politiques and 
Loyalists were wont to apply to him the verses of Scrip- 
ture, “Can any good come from Nazai’eth?” In conse- 
quence, when the new Nuncio arrived at Lyons, he found 
there royal letters ordering him to halt and not pursue 
his journey any farther. The Pope’s answer to this was 
to order the French Ambassador to leave Rome within 
twenty-four hours and the pontifical state within five days. 
Catherine at once wrote the Ambassador a letter filled with 
resentment and consolation. Right on the heels of this 
news, word came that the Pope intended to launch an ex- 
communication against the King of Navarre and the Prince 
of Conde and declare them incapable of succeeding to the 
throne of France. Catherine wrote to the royal councilor 
Villeroy, one of the five men on whose advice the King 
chiefly depended, that she wouldn’t “care a button” for any 
plots or schemes if the King only had the means to raise 
an army that made him the strongest. The Pope talked 
about sending two millions of gold. “I would be sweet to 
anybody, whether he was Pope or King, to get the means 
of raising such forces that the King could command and 
not obey; as for commanding and not being obeyed, it’s 
much better to pretend not to want anything except what 
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one is able to get, until the time when one is strong enough 
to do what one ought to do.” She adds that die does not 
see much use in going to Rome as the King wants her to, 
because so long as they are the feebler they have to do 
everything that’s asked of them anyway. “If it wasn’t for 
the fact that I amuse myself as much as I can going hunting 
and taking walks, I think I should become ill.” ^ 

It was finally decided to send the Bishop of Paris instead 
of Catherine, to arrange matters with the Pope and Cath- 
erine gave him a letter in which she told His Holiness that 
there was no princess in Christendom more zealous for the 
Roman Catholic Religion than she was; the proof of which 
was the “education she had given to her children m which 
God had granted her the grace to make tlicm all as . . . in- 
tensely Catholic as any kings that had over sat upon the 
throne. This last one was the most religious of all and 
she prayed God to grant her tlie grace before she died to 
see . . . religion entirely restored in the realm.” The Arch- 
bishop of Nazareth was finally received at Paris and, a year 
later, the Fi’cnch Ambassador was again received by the 
Pope in Rome. The bull excommunicating the King of 
Navarre was issued in September, 1585, and was received 
with great anger in Franco by all but the adherents of the 
League. The Parlement of Paris, although it was an en- 
tirely Catholic body, looked upon the bull as an intolerable 
infringement by the Pope of the sovereign national right 
and denounced the members of the League as men who were 
using the piety and devotion of the King in order to cover 
their own impiety and rebellion. They denied “that the 
Princes of France had ever been subject to the justice of 
the Pope,” and pointed out the deaths of great numbers of 
men, women and children that must follow the renewal of 
the war about religion. Plenty of Navarre, whose latent 
heroic qualities were being developed in the hour of his 
need, posted a defiant answer upon the pedestal of the 
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statue of Pasquino in Rome. It was this incident that was 
the beginning of the admiration of Sixtus V for the courage 
and skill of the King of Navarre; an unprejudiced admira- 
tion which he also bestowed upon Elizabeth, saying that 
besides her, there were in all the world, only one man and 
one woman who were really worthy to reign.^ 

Catherine had no such understanding of Henry of 
Navarre. She still persisted in her inopportune efforts to 
bribe him or frighten him into becoming a Roman Catholic. 
She was the typical member of a family, which, for genera- 
tions, had moved toward greatness through an atmosphere 
of unscrupulous business ethics and city politics whose 
factions thought the assassin’s dagger as legitimate a tool 
of the game as the bribe, the stuffed ballot box, or secret 
borrowing from the public treasury. Henry was the de- 
scendant of a long line of feudal princes who, however cor- 
rupted and wicked, stiU did homage in word and thought 
to certain ideals of chivalry. A technical gentleman is no 
less apt to be bought and sold than a roturier. But, with 
all his weaknesses, Henry was really a gentleman. The 
convinced airivist Catherine, the product of a line of specu- 
lators, politicians and ecclesiastics who thought nepotism 
and simony a matter of couree, could not possibly under- 
stand the man she was dealing with. The offer to desert 
his old comrades in arms and go over to the other side, in 
Ihe face of terrible danger, offended, not his religious faith, 
for religion sat lightly on him, but his sense of honor. 
He felt that “A gentleman does not change his religion as 
he changes his shirt.” 

It was characteristic of that passion for matchmaking 
which runs almost like an obsession through all Catherine’s 
diplomatic activity that she should now conceive the idea 
of ending all the complicated troubles of the crown in a 
wild carnival of marrying. The chief pawn in this new 
game was again her daughter Margaret, whose marriage, 
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sealed in the blood of St. Bartholomew, slie now proposed 
to dissolve. Margaret was then to be remarried to the 
eldest son of the Duko of Lorraine. In addition the Prince 
of Conde was to bo married to the daughter of the Duke of 
Guise and one of his brothers to the daughter of the Duke 
of JSTevers. It is difficult to understand how a woman of 
Catherine’s shrewdness could have supposed for a moment 
that those concerned would take any other attitude towards 
such a plan than that of the Duke of Guise when he reported 
her offer to his patron and paymaster, the King of Spain. 
“As far as I am concerned I would sooner see anyone dear 
to me dead than consent to such a plan and I am certain 
that the Duke of Lorraine and the Duke of Nevers will feel 
the same way.” ^ But Catherine’s passion for match- 
making was apt to run away with her wits. 

The surrender of the King to the League in the Treaty 
of Nemours meant of course the renewal of the war against 
the Huguenots. When Henry of Navarre hoard of what 
had happened, ho wrote to Catherine, “I hear now that 
Your Majesties have arranged peace with the authors of 
the League on tho condition that ... a good part of your 
subjects should be banished . . . and the conspirators 
armed with tho force and authority of the King against them 
and against mo, who hold such rank in this realm, that I 
am obliged to oppose tlie ruin of the Crown and House of 
France with all my power.” Henry himself afterwards told 
two separate people that, on hearing the news of this treaty, 
he remained for some hours with his head buried in his 
hands, and that when he raised it, his mustache had turned 
white. This obstinate refusal to repeat, now that it would 
bring him a very good chance to succeed to the throne of 
France, the abjuration he had made after St. Bartholomew, 
seemed to Catherine nothing but the display of a queer 
character which had baffled her best arts. When the 
Venetian Ambassador, commenting on the complete failure 
of her journey of negotiation to Navarre — the only oom- 
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plete failure of such a journey in her lifetime — said: 
“Navarre is not afraid of trouble,” she smiled and answered, 
“Oh, nobody in the world leads a more strenuous life than 
he does. He never has a fixed time for deeping or eating; 
he lies down to sleep with his clothes on. He sleeps on the 
ground. He eats at any time. I brought him up with my 
sons and he gave me more trouble than aU the rest of the 
boys put together.” ^ 

In the midst of the anxiety and illness of her long nego- 
tiations with the Guise over the Treaty of Nemours, there 
came to Catherine a personal grief which seems to have 
hurt her more than all the sorrows her children caused her. 
Her only living daughter, Margaret, the wife of Henry of 
Navarre, secretly joined the League, made an excuse to go 
to the city of Agen, which was part of her appanage, raised 
two companies of soldiers and entered into communication 
with the Duke of Guise. She afterwards increased her 
force to twenty-two companies and started to build a citadel. 
For six months she remained at Agen, waging a feeble and 
imsuccessful war against the neighboring cities of her hus- 
band, until she was driven out by an uprising of the in- 
habitants, infuriated by the plundering of her undisciplined 
troops. At first, Catherine misunderstood the nature and 
cause of her abandonment of her husband, was sorry for 
her and tried to have money sent to her, supposing that she 
was in actual want of food. But when she heard the truth, 
that Margaret had joined the League, she wrote that “she 
had been so troubled that she had really thought she was 
about to die, for she had never been so overwhelmed by any 
affliction that had come to her.” As time went on her grief 
grew and she finally wrote, “I see that God has left me this 
creature for the punishment of my sins through the afflic- 
tion which she gives me every day. She is my curse in Hiis 
world.” “ 
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THB LEAGUE FORCES WAR. THE KING ARMS 

During the first five months of the year 1586 we know 
very little of what Catherine thought or did about public 
events. She was in Paris except for a brief visit to a 
country house of hers just outside the walls and only 
twenty-six of the letters she wrote during this time have 
survived; whereas for the rest of the year we have about 
two hundred. These letters, oven where they are in some 
way connected with public affairs, have about them a cer- 
tain pei’sonal quality. Two of tliem are addressed to her 
grand-daughter, the Infanta, and contain congratulations 
on the birth of a boy together with her own joy “to see 
the continuation of the race of the Queen your mother 
whom I still love so much.” Fivo of them concerned her 
own business affairs, and there is one fine specimen of her 
ever recurrent anxiety to do kindnesses for her relatives, 
dependents and friends by the use of her influence in the 
distribution of patronage. A letter to the royal secretary 
Villeroy, records her anxiety that the broken tool Dom 
Antonio of Portugal should not be allowed “to die of 
hunger." She is unable to help him herself because she 
has on her hands two or three ofiiers, Italians, who are also 
dying of hunger, and she records her anger at those who 
“have no heart and can't see farther than their nose, so 
that whenever there's any talk of doing anything for a 
stranger who isn’t born wi^in tho kingdom, they think lhat 
it’s all money thrown away.” ^ 

It is also quite characteristic of Catherine that in this 
little broken series of her letters for six months, a quarter 
should consist of letters trying to reconcile people who were 

‘Letts. DC, 4, 12. 
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offended with the King — for Catherine’s self-imposed task 
of pouring oil upon the wheels of government by reconciling 
jealous and warring personalities, a task for which long 
practice had developed such patience and skill, was ended 
only by her death. She was still engaged in soothing the 
offended susceptibilities of that touchy person, the Duke 
of Nevers, and she begs him, in order to receive the satis- 
faction to his wounded pride he wants, to copy and send to 
the King as his own a letter she encloses. She writes in a 
similar strain to the Duke of Guise that she loves and 
esteems him very much and that he ought to be willing to 
write a good letter to the King, copying “word for word” 
a model which she sends him; which will surely bring him 
the sort of satisfaction he wants from the King. She wrote 
also two soothing letters to two royal functionaries, be^ng 
them to hand over their offices to a young favorite of her 
sou, and one to the Duchess of Montmorency, urging her 
to diow herself “a wife who really loves her husband” and 
persuade him to obey the King.^ 

That Catherine was an affectionate grandmother is 
shown again in the joyful letters she wrote over the birth 
of her first grandson to the young Duchess of Savoy. She 
already had one illegitimate grandson, the son of Charles IX 
by his gentle Protestant mistress, Marie Touchet. The 
blot in the escutcheon did not check Catherine’s interest 
in the boy and just at this time she had an opportunity 
to advance his fortune. Henry of Angoul§me, the bastard 
son of her husband, Henry II, was acting as governor of 
Provence. He had a mortal hatred for a Florentine, 
Philippe Altoviti, commander of royal galleys in the Harbor 
of Marseilles, because he suspected Altoviti of secretly 
sending unfavorable reports to the court. He therefore sent 
word to the Florentine that if he dared to show himself 
before him, he’d treat him as he deserved. One day, while 
the governor was passing through a street, he happened 
to look up and saw Altoviti standing at a window looking 
IX, e, 10, 12, 398, 401. 
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down. He immediately left his guards at the gate of the 
house, rushed in like a madman, and ran his sword through 
Altoviti’s body. Altoviti, by a last effort of strength, drew 
his dagger and stabbed the governor to the heart. The 
governor’s guards, who by this time found their way to 
tho room, fell upon the dying Altoviti and pierced him with 
a score of wounds. Then th^ dragged his body through 
the streets, cut it to pieces and threw it into the harbor. 
One of the offices held by the governor had been that of 
Grand Esquire of Prance of the Order of the Knights of 
Malta. Catherine at once interested herself in the effort 
to have this office transferred to her illegitimate grandson, 
and wrote to the Pope urging him to give the necessary 
dispensation to enable the boy, who was only thirteen, to 
accept the high office.^ 

By the summer of 1686 the difficulty of carrying out the 
program of the League and suppressing Protestantism by 
force was becoming more and more apparent. The Hugue- 
not country comprised the southwestern third of Prance 
and its frontier line ran, roughly spealcing, in a south- 
easterly direction from the south bank of the Loire below 
Angers to the mountains of Dauphiny. The Prince of 
Conde, who had the task of defending the left of this line, 
was unsuccessful, his army dissolved and he took refuge in 
the island of Guernsey. But elsewhere the Huguenot 
loaders held their own against their local antagonists of the 
League, only slowly reinforced by the royal troops. The 
Baron d’AUemagne commanded the anti-League forces in 
Provence and they could not be dispersed. Although the 
large cities of Dauphiny were in the hands of the Leaguers, 
the Huguenot partisan Lesdiguieres held the mountains and 
took several of the smaller towns. Montmorency more 
than held his own in Languedoc. Henry of Navarre, who 
was General-in-Chief of all the Huguenot forces, defended 
the provinces of Guienne and Gascony. The pestilence 
was raging in many parts of Prance and the poor harvest 

*De Thou, VI, 679; Lotto. IX, 17. 
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was fast bringing famine conditions. Catherine summed 
up the situation, writing in September from her chateau 
of Chenonceaux: 

“I don’t know if you are any better off where you are than we 
are here, because it is the most pitiable spectacle in the memory 
of man. Besides pestilence, famine and war, there has come a 
flood which has drowned many persons and an enormous number 
of cattle, so that all this poor people is crying out for mercy and 
God makes us see that He wishes by every means to punish us 
and to force us to recognize our faults. But it may please Him 
that we should profit by the lesson to amend our sins, so that He 
may have pity on this poor aflaicted realm. And we will give 
Him the greatest thanks if it may please Him to give us a good 
and lasting peace; for that is the only method to restore this 
realm; otherwise I see no way in which it can be saved.” ^ 26th 
Sept. 1586. 

All these sufferings were aggravated by the very heavy 
taxes, which caused not only intense murmurings but even 
riots and hanging of tax gatherers. In spite of the large 
sums raised, the credit of the King was steadily declining 
and by the autumn the merchants were demanding fifty per 
cent for loans. The chief cause of this financial situation 
was of course die war, but it was aggravated by the ex- 
travagance of the King and those around him. The presi- 
dent of the chamber of accounts refused in the name of his 
fellows to confirm certain levies, saying that two such levies 
had already been given to the Queen Mother, five to the 
Duke of Joyeuse, five to the Duke of Epemon, two to the 
Duke of Guise, one to the Cardinal Joyeuse, one to Madame 
de Nemours, one for the wedding of the Princess of Lor- 
raine, and that others were destined to personal pensioners 
of the King. The people of Paris followed this lead in a 
more primitive fashion. The Italian bankers were insulted 
on the street and all sorts of libels began to appear against 
the King and the Queen Mother. Nevertheless the mere 
suggestion of peace caused many of the pulpits to thimder 

^B.g. Oarorgmr, A. N. K. 1864 f. 73; Nsg. Toao. IV, 644, 684; B, N, 
It. 1733, June 6; Momay, HI, 463, 466, 474, 476; Letts. IX, 63, 
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against the sin of any composition with heretics. Catherine 
herself was obliged to got the Bishop to intervene to silence 
some of the excited preachers of Orleans, who were attacking 
her and all those who advocated peace.^ 

This however was by no means the unanimous feeling 
of the orthodox of France. To many faithful Catholics the 
League seemed “profane rather than holy,” the result of the 
“ambition of the house of Guise” and not “of religious zeal.” 
The consequence of this feeling was the formation of a 
counter league by the Roman Catholic princes of the house 
of Bourbon with the exception of the Cardinal. Its head 
was the strictly ortliodox Duke of Montpensier and it in- 
cluded many representatives of the oldest houses of France 
and many governors of cities in the centre of the kingdom. 
The fundamental difficulty of the situation was that the 
King was not able to inspire respect in any of the factions. 
He seemed doterniincd to add to his reputation ah-eady 
acquired for debauchery tho fame of childish frivolity. The 
year before he had become so interested in the game of cup 
and ball, that he was in the habit of playing it even as he 
walked along the street, and the courtiers, from the Dukes 
of Epernon and Joyouse down to the lackeys and page boys, 
imitated him. This cliildish passion was now replaced by 
another. From his grandfather’s time, his family had al- 
ways maintained a gi’eat hunting outfit and Charles IX 
never sat down to dinner without two or three favorite 
hounds lying under the table. But Henry III became af- 
flicted with a veritable mania for collecting a certain fashion- 
able typo of little dog Imown as the dog of Lyons. The 
King’s liking for those animals reached abnormal propor- 
tions. He sent ono of the diief ofl&cers of state to the 
Ambassador of Venice to beg him to buy in Venice a pair 
of them “whiskered, woolly, white, but if that wasn’t pos- 
sible, red and white.” On these dogs, whose acquisition he 
treated with the seriousness of an affair of state, he lavished 

'B. N. It. 1736, July 8, July 6, Oot. 24, Doc. 6; Burd, 101: do I’Estoilo, 
II, 362; Lotts. IX, 36, 37, 
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huge sums of money. Scores of them traveled around with 
him wherever he went, with a whole retinue of men and 
women attendants to care for them and one writer estimates 
probably with some exaggeration that, when he returned 
from his visit to Lyons, the presence of these pets added six 
hundred horses for their baggage and attendants to the hug© 
royal train.^ 

The trait of morbid intensity continued to appear in the 
King's religious exercises. At intervals he lived very much 
as if he were “a hermit or a pilgrim.” In March, 1586, for 
instance, he made a pilgrimage to Chartres, walking fifty- 
four miles through the mud and rain, fasting and holding 
vigils most of the night. Sixty-four courtiers of his order 
of the Flagellants started with him on this journey where 
no conversation was permitted except Dominus Vobiscum, 
and Deo Gratias. Fifty of his original companions dropped 
out by the wayside. But in spite of the intensity of his 
religious observances, the King proved once more that his 
religious zeal was limited by his political interest, by re- 
peating his former attitude in regard to a plot against the 
city of Geneva. The Duke of Savoy believed he had an 
excellent chance to surprise that city and began to assemble 
troops for the attempt. The collecting of the necessary 
provisions and munitions on the southern slopes of the 
Alps, attracted the attention of Henry III, who sent word 
to the Pope that he thought the enterprise came not out 
of religious zeal, but from ambition. He regarded any 
one who attacked Geneva as much his enemy as if he 
attacked Paris, and he was willing “to stake his crown on 
the issue rather than allow the city to fall into the hands 
of the King of Spain or the Duke of Savoy, which was the 
same thing.” Catherine was at first disposed to be very 
much alarmed over this enterprise of Geneva, but in the end 
seemed to look upon it as only a cover “for preparations for 
the attack upon England.” Although it had been very 

»Neg. Toac. 17, 630, 647, 6S4; B. N. It. 1735, Mar. 12; Bmtdme, do 
Thou, W, 682; d'Aubignfi, tHI, 1(®. 
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much more dangerous in itself and in its possibilities than 
she knew, the outcome justified her attitude of indifference 
towards it. Philip of Spain was absorbed more and more 
in the gigantic preparations for his English expedition and 
the coffers of the Pope were drained almost dry by the huge 
contribution of eight hundred thousand scudi a year which 
he was making towards it. They finally withdrew alto- 
gether from the enterprise against Geneva and the Duke 
of Savoy knew that it was impossible for him to attempt 
it single-handed.^ 

It would be a mistake to suppose that this King, who 
showed by turns an effeminate carelessness and monkish 
zeal, was as idle, or as entirely indifferent to the manage- 
ment of his state, as he sometimes seemed. The closest 
observers, who blamed him the most, did not feel so. Care 
had turned his hair snow white at the age of thirty-five, as 
it had that of his great adversary, the Duke of Guise. A 
keen observer thus describes him at this time. The King 
“rises before day and works his mind very hard. He is 
secret, patient, of tenacious memory and great powers of 
dissimulation. He is very ready in answering and when he 
wants to got out of doing anything he has an admirable way 
of avoiding it." “ Although ho granted his mother less con- 
trol over the government than she had had since the death 
of his brother Erancis II, she was still his most weighty 
adviser and whenever a great crisis required anything of 
capital importance to be done, he turned to her to do it. 
He now asked her to journey to the south to meet Navarre 
and try to get such concessions from him as would close the 
ruinous war without provoking a fresh civil war from the 
side of the League. 

Catherine had suffered intermittently during the year 
from colic and gout. These kept her in bed and prevented 
her from taking that great amount of walking which, since 

‘Neg. Tose, IV, 639; B. N. It. 1?36, Ap. 11, f. 107, Raulioh otd. 266, 
266; Letts, IX, 61. 83. 
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she had grown too stout to ride, was her chief exercise; and 
her great appetite which she was no better able to control 
than she had been when she was younger, made matters 
worse. But the vigorous old lady (she was now sixty- 
ei^t) would not yield to her infirmities. When the rheu- 
matism crippled her right hand, she signed her letters with 
the left and when, on one of her journeys of reconciliation, 
she had to spend some time in a strange chateau, she ordered 
a bridge of wood to be built to give her ready access to a 
little park in which she might take the air. That the stiff- 
ness of her joints did not affect the springs of her spirit is 
sufficiently shown by this extract from a letter written about 
this time to Villeroy, one of her intimate friends and the 
King’s closest counselor: ‘Whoever it is who said to you 
that which Monsieur de Villiquier has told me was said to 
you, lied in his throat and I’m very sorry that my sex and 
my rank in life prevent me from enforcing the lie which 
I have given him with my sword. But if I find out who it 
is, I’ll make him confess his lie in the hands of an execu- 
tioner, for he deserves the rope.” Catherine knew that 
every possible influence would be used to make her mission 
futile and that every possible lie would be used to destroy 
her influence. But she started out full of hope, which was 
shared by her admirers, for one of them wrote; “Peace will 
be made because Caterina de’ Medici has never turned her 
attention to anything in this kingdom without bringing it 
to the end which she desired.”^ 

As soon as it was determined that she was to undertake 
negotiations with the King of Navarre, she took the wise 
precaution of writing to the council of state to beg that 
the armies of the King should not be suffered to disband, 
but, on the contrary, should be kept in the highest degree 
of efficiency; otherwise her negotiations would be lamed and 
her chances of getting a favorable peace would be all but 

*B. N. It. 1734, Jan. 20; 1738, Mar. 3, Oct. 18, Dec. 19; A. N. K. 1564 
f 54 jb. 1666, Apr. 6; Arch. Vat. Apr. 28; Letts, IX, 67, 88; Neg. Tcsc. 
IV, 668, 
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destroyed. She also repeatedly urged unrolaxed vigilance 
to prevent the Ilugenots from surprising cities or seizing 
some passage over the Loire which would give their forces 
easy access to the country north of that river. It was six 
months before she could arrange any meeting at all with 
her son-in-law. The first three of them she spent on the 
Loire, mainly at her chateau of Chenonccaux, and on the 
first of November, 1586, started slowly toward the south. 
She went about a hundred miles in the direction of La 
Rochelle and did not return for four months and a half. 
The greater part of this time die spent in what must have 
been a most tedious and more or less uncomfortable fashion, 
waiting around at small places wi(h poor accommodations, 
hoping vainly for her son-in-law to meet her, or at least 
answer her offers, and during the whole time when her chief 
object was this effort to make pence with tlic Huguenots, 
she did not cease her labors and cares for the government.^ 
She was active in maintamiug order, ropo.itodly writing 
to various officials and gentlemen upon whom she thought 
die could depend to repress the incursions of Huguenot 
raiders. One phase of ffiis general disorder, by which war 
was tlireatcniug to degcncrato into brigandage, troubled her 
very much, and that was robbery of the mails, whidi 
rendered communication exceedingly dangerous and un- 
certain, These stolen letters wore very apt to bo handed 
over to the Huguenots at once and it was a groat trouble 
to her ‘'not to be able to write more than half what one 
thinlcs.*’ Those robbers operating in her vicinity had of 
course a particularly keen eye for the tax money of the 
King and waylaid the tax collectors whenever they got a 
chance. This gave tlicm the double pleasure of filling tlieir 
own pockets and injuring the enemy. What might be called 
volunteer tax coUectors also bothered her a great deal. 
Sometimes these were soldiers or officers of the King who 
kept togothei’ in spite of orders to disband. Sometimes they 
wore the rogulaiiy appointed tax coUocters of the Huguenot 
Letts, IX. 26, 29, 31, 44. 49, 52, 66, 63, 69, 
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party, who extended their operations, not only over the 
cities and towns of the Huguenot obedience, but also over 
the loyal subjects of the King who were compelled to pay 
double taxes. Thus the Huguenot Captain du Bourg wrote 
about this time to the city government of the town of 
Sahuguede that he had orders from the King of Navarre 
to collect from them their taxes and that he advised them 
to hand tlicm over and not make him collect them by 
execution. He added this postscript: 

“I beg you don’t give me the excuse that you’ve already paid 
to the King for 1 know very well that you haven’t paid and even 
if you had paid, knowing that you must pay to mo, that makes 
you inexcusable. Your good friend, 

“Du Boubg.” ^ 

During these weary months while Catherine was trying 
to negotiate peace and at the same time help in managing 
the kingdom, she was troubled also about more distant 
thing's. Mary, Queen of Scots, had been for many years 
a prisoner in England. She had become involved in plots 
against the English throne which included the murder of 
Elizabeth, and a large number of Englishmen, exasperated 
by these repeated conspiracies, had long wanted the 
dangerous prisoner put to death. She had now become an 
accomplice before the fact in a plot formed by one of 
Elizabeth’s own gentlemen to murder her. With this plot 
Catherine and her son had no sympathy, for they hated 
the thought of a scion of the house of Guise on the throne 
of England. Had they known of it beforehand, they would 
undoubtedly have warned Elizabeth, but nevertheless they 
could not consent to the execution of an ex-queen of Erance, 
tho daughter-in-law of one and the sister-in-law of the 
other. The King sent Bellicvre to England to plead with 
Elizabeth to spare Mary’s life. Catherine wrote to recom- 
mend to him the utmost zeal and he delivei’ed before Eliza- 
beth a long and very learned harangue in which he quoted 

‘Lotts. IX, 80, 88, 91, etc., ib. Ill, 160; Lostrado, 188, ib., pntd. 139. 
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from Homer, Socrates, Virgil, David, Cicero, etc., and re- 
ceived from Elizabeth a very brief and almost blunt reply 
from which he augured the worst for Maiy. How much 
Catherine really blamed Elizabeth for consenting to the 
death of a woman who had planned to kill her and how deep 
personal regret she herself felt for her daughler-in-law is 
difficult to say. The gossip at court was that Catherine had 
never liked Mary. Only three letters to the unfortunate 
Queen of Scots by her first mother-in-law are printed. 
There is a fourth one in the British Museum written in 
1582 which refers in very friendly terms to her pleasant 
memories of Mary’.s kindne&s and <locility and professes an 
affectionate desire to help her, but Catherine’s protest was 
not particularly vigorous when Mary actually stood before 
the steps of the scaffold and there is jwthing in her letters 
on the subject which goes beyond the decorous expression 
of a natural pity. Some people at the French court believed 
the King hod no objection to Mary’s death because it 
weakened the house of Guiso.^ 

Ono of the things that clainasl Catherine’s attention 
during those long months of waiting and nt'gotiating, was 
the extraordinary affair of Anno do Caiimont, the daughter 
by a second marriage of the widow of the enormously 
wealthy Marshal St. Andre, ono (jf tho men advanced to 
power and wealth by Catherine’s husband. The tutor of 
die young heiress, the Seigneur de la Vauguyon, had suc- 
ceeded with the help of the King in marrying her, against 
her mother’s opposition, to his oldest son the Prince of 
Carency. The son of Marshal Biron, who had been very 
much in love with the young woman, provoked a duel 
with her husband which was fought, three on a side, just 
before Catherine started on her mission to the King of 
Navarro. The Prince of Caronoy and his two friends 
were killed and the father-in-law of the rich young widow 
wished to remarry her almost immediately to his second son. 

‘Toulat, V. 484, B. M, Caligula, C. VII, i. 60, paid. Eng. Hist. Bev., 
1022, Paul van Dyke. 
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The King, with whom he was a favorite, again helped him 
in his plans, but tho mother of the young woman offered 
her hand to the oldest son of the Duke of Mayennc, the 
brother of the Duke of Guise. Mayenne, who commanded 
one of the royal armies, seized the young widow, who was 
in her father-in-law’s chateau, and carried her off to his 
government of Burgundy. Tlie King, who was utterly 
unable to compel the Duko to return her, appealed to 
Catherine to get her back. Catherine took up once more 
witli zeal her familiar role of conciliator and sent a mes- 
senger to try to persuade the Duke of Mayenne to send her, 
through the medium of his own wife, to her hands, assuring 
him that he ought to trust her, “if he would give her the 
means of satisfying tho demands of the King, to persuade 
tho King to content him.” Her intercession was unavailing 
and the heiress was not returned, but apparently she refused 
to marry the son of her captor: for, eight years later, she 
married a younger son of one of the princes of the blood 
royal.^ 

But Catherine had more intimate troubles than these. 
She was much worried during this period about her two 
surviving children. About Christmas time of the year 1686 
the King was indeed in very serious danger. A conspiracy 
had been formed among certain citizens of Paris to seize him 
in his palace, to kill all the royal council, to “send all the 
house of Bourbon, Catholic and Protestant, to the other 
world except the Cardinal,” and put the League in full 
control of IVance. Catherine did not know the definite de- 
tails of this danger but just before Christmas she wrote to 
her son begging him “not to go about any more alone and 
to have good care taken about what he ate.” “ 

Catherine’s already bitter resentment of the conduct of 
Margaret was now deepened. The Queen of Navarre had 
soon found herself unable to maintain the position of an 
independent sovereign opposed to her husband and allied 
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with the League, By September, 158G, her money was all 
spent and her jewels were seized by those from whom she 
had borrowed. Tier chief cretlitur, a nobleman of Auvergne, 
had been kept faithful to her because ho was in love with 
her, but, seized with jealousy, ho one day stabbed a young 
man in her roonv so that the Queen’s bed was all spattered 
with blood. Leaving this rather terrifying friend, Margaret 
found another in the pemon of Aubiac, a young noble with- 
out fortune, and her relations to him cxciled very wide- 
spread scandal. She was now falkm inlo extreme poverty, 
and writing letters to her motln'r and bi'oLlier in which she 
alternately “tlircw herself at Ilnur feet and beggc'd them to 
have pity on a long misery” or suggested to her mother 
"who had broxight her into this world and who wishc'd to 
take her out of it” that she would know how "to kill herself 
before she would fall into the, hands of her enemies and face 
degi’adiug ruin.” What Catherine thought about the situa- 
tion wo know only from a letter of the King ord(!ring the 
arrest of Margaret, tlio banishment of all her ladies-in- 
waiting, tire seizure of all her proi)crty oven down to her 
jewels and housolndd furniture and her imprisounient under 
strict guard until further orders come "from tlio (iucen my 
good mother.” “The Queen my mother ui'ges ui)on me to 
have Aubiac hung and to have it done in tlio pre,scneo of 
that miserable creature in the court of the chateau. Arrange 
to have it dextrously done.” To this harsli letter Mar- 
garet’s brother added this hai’sher postscript: "The more I 
think about it the more I resent the ignominy which that 
miserable creature is bringing upon us. I’he best thing 
God can do for her and for us is to take her out of this 
world." Aubiac was hung — one report says by the feet — 
and then cut down and buried still breathing under the 
gallows. Margaret remamed hi very rigorous confinement 
two montlis; at the end of which time slio so charmed her 
jailer that he deserted the royal cause and joined the League. 
She sent him to Lyons to consult with some of its leading 
members and during his absence opened the gates of the 
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chateau where she was confined (one of the most impreg- 
nable in France) to a garrison sent her by the Duke of 
Guise which enabled her from that time on to defy the 
anger of her mother and. brother.^ 

During these months from mid-summer 1686 to mid- 
spring 1687, there ran through all the cares and interests 
of Catherine the larger thread of her taslc of persuading 
Henry of NavaiTC to make compromises which would enable 
her son to grant a peace the League and its followers would 
accept. Although Catherine began trying to meet Navarre 
in the end of July, it was the middle of December before 
she succeeded in doing it. Catherine, in her own account 
of the interview written that night, says “she has talked to 
the King of Navarro in the gentlest possible words as if he 
were her own son.” It is evident, however, that from the 
start Catherine tried to force Henry to the unfortunate 
position of offering conditions on which he would make 
peace. Henry refused to fall into this trap and, so far as 
we can make out, the interview ended with mutual re- 
proaches, phrased with a considerable degree of sharpness; 
though still kept within the bounds of respect. A second 
interview, the next day, brought no better results. For 
example: Catherine urging upon Navarre his dangerous 
position and the need of making peace said, “that he could 
not do what he wanted even in La Rochelle.” He answered, 
“Excuse me, Madam, but I don’t want to do anything except 
what 1 ought.” The Duke of Nevers (of the Italian house 
of Gonzaga) here interrupted in order to tell him that he 
couldn’t even levy a tax in La Rochelle. “That’s true,” 
answered Navarre, “and you might add that we have no 
Italians among us.” It was finally agreed after several 
interviews that a truce should be made for that portion of 
France, in order to enable the King of Navarre to summon 
deputies from the Huguenot party and consult with them.® 


*B. N. It, 1735 f. 219, C. C. C. 29 f. 761; A. N. K, 1664 f. 219; Letts, 
IX, 120; Neg. Tosc. IV, 662, 685, 669; Lauzun, 267, 

•Letts. IX 111; Mem. Liguo, 11, 76, VII, 64; B. N. St, Peteraburg 
pntd. partly; Letts. IX, 114. Phrases are not Oalhetiiifi’s. 
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At the end of six weeks he sent to Catherine asking for 
a prolongation of the truce and a month’s pay for the garri- 
sons of the towns which had been promised to the Hugue- 
nots in the original edict of pacification. To these demands, 
which wore rather hard either to accept or reject, Catherine 
made a characteristically clever reply. She pointed out that 
the truce was a farce, because the gaiTisons instead of 
being kept in their posts were allowed to roam through the 
country pillaging. Nevertheless she was willing to prolong 
it for ten days more and she offered orders for collection of 
taxes on the villages nearest to their lines for the sum which 
they demanded. She asked for an immediate answer and 
added that, if the King of Navarro would not accept these 
terms, she was determined to go home. "To tell you the 
truth," she wrote to her son, “I know perfectly well that your 
officials have no authority whatever in the villages on which 
I have given these orders of collection and that they won’t 
bo able to raise a penny on them.” ^ 

Henry of Navarro could afford to take complacently this 
attempt to trick him, because ho was gaining time to muster 
the force of mercenaries which was being raised for him 
in Germany. Catherine began about this time to suspect 
that she had been outplayed at her own game and wrote to 
her son advising him to send someone to Germany to find 
out the truth, though she felt confident the Huguenots 
were "raaJcing the wolf bigger than it is." She wrote to 
her confidant, Belli^vre: 

“Heaven, earth and tho abyss aro all against this poor king- 
dom and hero I do not know what I can hope for. God must be 
very angry and we very wicked to suffer such great evils and to 
seo no hope of escaping thorn if Ho does not turn His hand to 
our help. That’s what 1 hope for, that He will show His power 
and that He wants us to seo that He alone has saved us, for I 
cannot believe that, having preserved us always, He will not do 
so this time when we have more need of His help than we ever 
had.’’ 


"Letts. IX, 147. 
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That thia was no exaggerated mood of depression, is 
shown by the letter of the shrewd Florentine, Cavriana, two 
months later; "This realm has lasted a long while. I be- 
lieve its poles are worn out so that it must fall and split up 
into several. . . . In two years there will be five or six Kings 
in France.” ^ 

One last effort Catherine was willing to make, but when 
she advanced still farther south to Fontenay le Comte, it 
was immediately made evident to her that she was in a 
position of some peril. The soldiers of her guard were 
charged dose to the gates of the town. Navarre sent word 
to her that, as his only way of coming to meet her through 
the heavily wooded, marshy country was by boat on a rather 
narrow stream, he would expose himself to the danger of 
being shot from the bank and that therefore he would send 
the Count of Turenne to represent him. Catherine, on the 
other hand, was secretly warned that if she went farther into 
the marshy country, the followers of the King of Navarro 
would seize her and all her company. In this atmosphere 
of suspicion, carefully maintained by those in Navarre's 
suite who did not want peace, the two last interviews with 
Turenne came to nothing. Catherine finally abruptly re- 
fused to prolong the truce for two months more in order to 
allow the Huguenot deputies to assemble. She said that 
would be only to anger the League and allow the Huguenot 
mercenaries time to muster. The truth was that Catherine 
had come south, not to make concessions to the Huguenots, 
but to persuade Henry of Navarre to change his religion. 
Navarre had never intended to do it, but he dexterously 
spun out the negotiations to gain time for the mustering 
of his German troops. Catherine had been more decidedly 
beaten at her own favorite game of conciliatory negotiations 
than ever before in her life. She started for Paris and on 
the journey she wrote to Beliievre: 

"Certainly it’s no time to let our hearts fail. I know well 
that you have more courage than your robe usually indicates, 

* Letts. IX, 147. 148, 168, 163. 167; Neg. Toso, IV, 687, 890. 
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just as God be thanked, God has Kiven me more than is usual in 
my sex for affairs which arc considered dcspoi'ate, but I do not 
consider ours that sort because 1 believe — if only the Kinft will 
believe so and act on it — ^that he will be very quickly master of 
all his evils . . . and that it only depends upon liiin to have 
everything go as it ought to go. For that it needs force, patience 
and perseverance.” ^ 

By iho end of March, 1587, Catherine was back in Paris 
but bIio did not remain there long. Tho tirple.ss negotiator 
soon had to unclortalco another mission of concilia! ion. 
Thoro wore bad reports about the condition of I’icardy and 
closely connected with this trouble there was the Ihrcaton- 
ing attitude of tho family of Guise in Champagne'. For the 
first of these problems Catherine turned to tho Duke of 
Novors, whom sho had at last brought back to good-humored 
loyalty to tho King. Ho wa.s pni in charge of Picardy, and 
although ho shrank from the taslc, Catherino wrote and 
induced him to go into tho province to persuado its nobility 
and burghers to give up tho leagues tlio.y wore forming and 
have but "ono faith, ono King, and oiw law.” A month 
later ho had apparently acoomplislicd this mission to her 
satisfaction.® 

In the end of May Catherine met tho members of tho 
house of Guiso at Eheims. There was a long .series of com- 
plaints to bo settled on both sides. They had not yet 
surrendered certain towns which they had agreed to sur- 
render two years before, but were even demajiding others, 
and they were apparently encouraging tho formation of 
anti-royal leagues and associations. On the other hand they 
claimed that the King had not paid them tho wages of tho 
garrisons he had promised to maintain for them in tlio 
cautionary towns they held and that ho was making Mends 
with tho Huguenots at the instigation of the Duke of Eper- 
non. Besides a private war was going on, entirely without 
tho command of the King, which was very much like tho 

*Letts. IX, 183, 100; B. N, It. 1735, Jan. 10; Joiinml, Michel dc la 
Biehe, paid. Eov. dcs Q. Hists. 38, p. dOO. 

*Neg, Toso., IV, 086; Lotte. DC, 203, 220. 
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feudal struggles of past centuries. The Duke of Bouillon, 
an independent ruler of a small state on the borders of 
Germany and France, under the protection of the French 
Crown, was a Protestant and gave a refuge for Huguenot 
exiles within his dominions. The chiefs of the League had 
decided, the preceding fall, that he should be destroyed and 
his two strong cities of Sedan and Jametz garrisoned by the 
League, in order to bar completely the road for the entry 
of Huguenot auxiliary forces from Germany. By the end 
of the year the war, which was practically a war between 
the Duke of Guise and the Duke of Bouillon, was openly 
waged. The lack of money of the Duke of Guise, however, 
soon reduced it to a series of pillaging raids and ineffective 
sieges in which no one Suffered except the poor peasant of 
the countryside and the King, whose orders to make peace 
were disregarded. 

Catherine spent about a month in negotiations with the 
Guise almost as fruitless as those she had carried on with 
the King of Navarre and then returned to Paris with an 
appearance of agreement which deceived no one. The 
truth was that, behind the formal complaints of either side 
of which I have only suggested specimens, there was a 
definite conspiracy between the family of Guise and the 
King of Spain to get control of France with the aid of a 
huge subsidy from Spain, Spanish troops from the Nether- 
lands and levies from the Catholic cantons of Switzerland. 
Although the King did not know this he felt sure that the 
Guise were his mortal foes. Catherine was therefore unable 
to get any concessions from the Guise or to induce tliem to 
give up their war with the Duke of Bouillon, whose quarrel 
was now openly espoused by the Dukes of Montpensier and 
Epemon.^ 

Indeed there was a considerable body of the nobility that 
was disposed to rally to the King. For example: The royal 
lieutenants came up from Dauphiny with a list of names of 
gentlemen who declared that they belonged neither to 

‘B. N. It. 1786, July 16; do Croze, pntd. H, 283. 
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Navarre nor to the League, but only to tho King. They 
begged permission, if the King could not nialce either peace 
or war, to make their own peace with tho Huguenots of the 
province. A body of noblenien also assembled in Nor- 
mandy around tho Duke of Moutpensier and the brothers 
of the Prince of Condc sent word to the Tving that they 
wore in arms to obey his onlcrs, altliough they believed in 
tho right of tho members of the 1 loiuso of Bourbon to suc- 
ceed to the throne. A year before the strange situation at 
Court was liriofly characterized by the Nuncio, “All are 
enemies and hide it and make a slunv of friciulship. Each 
tries to fool hi.s neighbors and thinks he can do it and the 
worst fooled of aU is tho King.” He now described it more 
at length: 

“Here there is war within and without— religious fiictiona— 
political factions — Catholics and ProteHl,iintH— Polilifiues and 
Leaguers. . . . Tho liato of the people for the governniont is 
groat and tho King, in spite of his power, is poor and his prodi- 
gality makes him poorer. Ho shows remarkable piety and at tho 
same time detests the Holy League. He is about to make war on 
the heretics an<l is jealous of the success of the Catholics. Ho 
wants the defeat of tho heretics and is als(» afraid to have them 
defeated. Ho fears the defeat of the Catholics and desires it. 
These conflicting feelings make him distrust his own thoughts. 
He does not believe in himself but all his trust is in d’Epornon. 
Tho jealousy of the latter for Guise is turned to hate and tho 
poison has spread to the King’s heart. . . . Guise is adored by 
tho people but hated by the IGng, while tho King lovos d'Eper- 
non, whom the people hate.” ^ 

In tliis strange position, threatened with foreign in- 
vasion and inward rebellion and more afraid of many of 
his apparently zealous supporters than of his most pro- 
nounced rebels, the King fell into great distress of mind. 
Often in the middle of the night ho went to his mother's 
room and held long consultations with ono or two inti- 
mates. In these ho finally determined to send the Duke 

»B. N. It. June 19, Sept. 8; Neg. Torn. IV, 697; Arch. Vat. 18. 27 
Oot., 1680; rEpinois qtd., 81. 
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of Joyeuse with a moderate force against the King of 
Navarre, to leave the Duke of Guise, not too well supported, 
to oppose the invasion of the German mercenaries and to 
muster the largest army, between these two, under his own 
command. His opinion was that the Germans and Guise 
would exhaust each other’s strength, while, in the event of 
the Guise being too badly defeated, he would have forces 
on foot to prevent disaster. He was often heard in his 
restless striding to and fro murmuring to himself, “De 
inimicis meis vindicabo inimicos meos.” With part of this 
plan Catherine was not at all in accord. She did not want 
the King to put his life in peril by taking the field himself, 
and after he had reached the front she was filled with fears 
for him, writing to the Duke of Montpensier “to guard the 
King’s safety as well as his honor.” ^ 

In September, 1587, he went, with the Duke of Nevers 
and three of the marshals of France, to join the army. 
Before starting, he called a meeting of Parlement and the 
municipal council of Paris and made his mother regent of 
the kingdom, charging them to guard the peace and to pre- 
vent disorder. Ho left with Catherine as counsellors the 
Cardinals of Bourbon and Vendome, the Chancellor, her 
right-hand man, BeUi^vre, and one of the foreign secre- 
taries.® 

* Davila, III, pt. 2, pp. 87-S9; Letts. IX, 244. 

*A. N, k. 1666, Sept. 12; B. N. It. 1736, Sept. 14. 
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CATtlEIlTNK AGAIN REGBNl’. IIEB I’ERSONAL APEAIBS 

Catherine took up her work as rcftcnt with all her old 
energy. Her surviving letters show the greatest activity 
in sending men through (ho couulry to collect food. She 
rushed forward touts and galhered artilloiy trains and uni- 
forms. Hlic was urgent in asseinhling and dispatching re- 
inforcements and ill ha.stening through her agents the arrival 
of the royal Gorman mercenaries. She was very alert in 
guarding against an attack from the rear by the Huguenots, 
now writing to take precautions against danger in Brittany 
from a fleet which was hovering off the coast, now ordering 
companies of gendarmes to stay in Normandy because of 
rumors of a threatened insurrection there, now ordering all 
the wells of a region whoi’o water was scarce to bo spoiled 
in order to chock the advance of the Huguenots from the 
south. In tho defense of Uic capital of Normandy, Rough, 
Catherine had to use hor auUiority, because the richer in- 
habitants were forcing tho poorer folk to do all the guard 
duty in spite of tho need of their daily wages for their 
families. Cathoriuo pointed out that, at Paris, even mem- 
bers of the royal council wore not exempt from guard duty 
and ordered that a general roster should bo made and 
strictly followed. When the Gorman auxiliaries of the 
Iluguonols were thrcaicning invasion, she carried out rap- 
idly tho orders to collect all tho grain in the country through 
which they would pass and bring it to strongly fortified 
cities, made ready to throw the millwheels of all grist mills 
into the rivers, to destroy tho wmdmills, dismantle the 
forges and remove all anvils and all available salt. 

The most difficult task she had was to supply money. 
The chamber of accounts did not want to pass the edict 
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levying new taxes and the city of Paris was very slow in 
paying the amount tihe King tried to get from them. 
Catherine was almost discouraged over the task of collecting 
quickly so huge a sum as was necessary for the payment 
of the army, because “money has never been so dear nor 
so hard to collect as it is now in this city.” As usual, the 
best chance the government had to get ready cash was from 
the Church and, as usual, the Church did not want to give 
what they were asked to give, even for war against the 
heretics. Catherine wrote that the Cardinal of Bourbon 
and the Bishop of Paris were doing everything in their 
power to get the clergy to vote a big subsidy, but the dio- 
ceses were very reluctant either to grant or to pay and she 
was afraid it would be a long time before they could get 
much money.^ 

Two even more delicate matters she had to handle, — 
delicate because they concerned a danger to the King which 
must be prevented without being openly recognized. 

The Huguenot German mercenaries on their march into 
Prance plundered a part of the Duchy of Lorraine and 
Guise wrote to a friend: “The Dulce of Lorraine, since his 
chickens have been eaten, will sell them dear, and if the 
reiters stop in his territories long enough for his forces to 
come up, he will make them give back the feathers.”* 
The reiters did not stop but moved on into Prance and the 
Duke of Lorraine, widower of Claude de Valois, sister of 
Henry III, wrote offering to join the Duke of Guise with 
about 6,000 cavalry and 4,000 infantry (Italian and German 
mercenaries and native troops) to &timk them. Henry III, 
whose suspicion of the entire Lorraine family was con- 
tinually deepening, although he did not yet know of the 
treaty they had made with Philip II at Joinville, sent two 
messengers to forbid the entrance into Prance of the army 
of Lorraine, unless its men would take an oath of military 
allegiance to him through his officers. But the Duke 

* Letts. IX, 238, 248. 

*Puohesse (3), qtd. 
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marched across tho border in spile of this prohibition, 
sending a ineseenger to his brother-in-law and a letter to 
his niother-in-law to explain his conduct. Tho King was 
infuriated and disposed to refuse this important reinforce- 
ment. Catherine shared his dislike of tho conduct of the 
Duke of Lorraine, which she/ called “so hard to bear and 
of such evil consequonco that all tho world would blame 
it,” but she perceived at once the delicacy of tho situation. 
She (lid not dare to write freely to tho King, because her 
letter to him was to be carried by a gentleman of Lorraine 
who would doubtless road it. Bo she wrote to her son’s 
favorite secretary, Villcroy, telling him to show the King 
her long letter. Tho gist of it is that he had bettor yield 
the point, trust tho Duke and act as if the Lorraine army 
had come into Krance by royal orders. Otherwise, if Guise 
should be defeated by Ihti reiters, all I'VancJC would accuse 
him of having favored the her(‘ti(!S. 

She evidently felt it was rather dangerous for her to 
give this advice, for tho suspicion was already rife that she 
was willing, to some extent, to maintain tho rivalry of tho 
Guise with the King in order to play her old game of main- 
taining her own authority by ac-ling as the balance between 
two opposed parties. It was even whispered around that, 
if her son died without direct heirs, Cathorino might be 
more thmi willing to see tho succession go in tho direction 
of the house of Guise rather than to Henry of Navarre and 
tile Bourbons. Thcao suspicions seem to have boon false, 
but tho following passages from Gatherinc’s letter shows 
that she was dimly awaro of them and feared the effect of 
such ideas in her son’s mind. “I don’t want to say anything 
about this directly to tho King, but I write to you. Some- 
times the King doesn’t take my word according to my in- 
tention and thinks that I’m trying to palliate everything, 
either because I love tho Guise, which is as much as to say 
that I love anything in tho world as much as I do him, 
which is very hard for me to bear, or because he thinks I 
am a poor creature ruled by weak goodness,” In tho 
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midst of this troublesome situation Catherine heard a 
rumor that the Duke of Guise was coming to Paris. She 
went at once to his wife and told her very frankly that 
he must not come at this time, because it would be sure 
to make trouble. The Duchess agreed and said he had not 
thought of coming. His cousin the Duke of Aumale, how- 
ever, did come with a strong escort and wanted Catherine 
to give him an audience. She sent back word that he 
ought never to have come and must leave as soon as pos- 
sible; to which he replied: "that ho had come not to take 
the city, but simply to order his spring clothes." ^ 

Catherine was also very much troubled by the prepara- 
tions which Spain was making to put to sea a huge fleet — 
the Great Armada. She knew from her spies that the Prince 
of Parma was assembling munitions of war in the Nether- 
lands, close to the borders of Picardy and she thought it 
probable that the object of the Armada was to attack Eng- 
land or at least to drive the English from the Netherlands, 
but she felt that "very often such preparations are only 
made to fool those who are looking on . . . so that it will be 
a good thing to take pains to find out what is the real object 
of that great Spanish army.” She was not the only person 
who suspected that the real object of Philip in putting 
into being the “largest fleet” that had ever sailed the waters 
of Westom Europe, might be to make a descent, not upon 
England, but upon France. She tried to get information in 
a somewhat roundabout way, by having one of her con- 
fidants make suggestions to the Nuncio which caused him 
to ask an audience of her. She then said to him that the 
union of Rome, Spain and Prance was to her mind the only 
remedy for the weakness of the plan to attack England, 
Her son was very anxious to attack England in conjunction 
with Spain, but could not do so unless he had peace. When 
the Nuncio replied that peace ought to mean the suppres- 
sion of the Huguenots, she said yes, but that the Huguenots 

‘Lotts. IX, 379: Arch. Vat, IV. I, 4, 12 Oofc., 22 Nov.; B. N. B, Vm, 
Oct. 28; Fuebesso (0) ctd., p. IS. 
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were helped by Gorinany and Englatul, the faction of Guise 
by Spain and tlio King liy no one.' This slircwd trick to 
got definite information from the Nuncio failed, chiefly 
beenuso he did not have any information to givc.“ 

Of course Catherine never had any intention of helping 
Spain to increase its power by the dost ruction of England. 
It was the opinion of the bo.st observers, like the Venetian 
Ambassador, that I'lnglund coultl take care of herself with- 
out outside help. Tie wrote in the spring of 1688: 

“It is commonly thought that, in spilo of all her prepanationa, 
Spain will not attack England becauKo tlit' King knows full well 
how much the English (lce(. is to ho feared; not only for its num- 
bers, but also because the English . . . have the reputation of 
the best sailors in the world and of great fighters at sea. The 
English fleet ts waiting for tlie .Spaniards and, if the b.attlc eomes 
off, it i.H generally believed ilia I, tigbling for their country, their 
faith and (heir <*hildren, tlu'y will slnwl to it with the obstinacy 
they arc wont to show and, after the bal-tlo, it is highly improb- 
able that the 8puniardfl . . . wouhl be able to land upon the 
shores of England in a condition to ovcrcouio tlio resistauce they 
would meet thero.” 


Gathorino was soon to learn that the sailing of the 
Arniaila did have a direct relation to the safety of Franco, 
but Philip’s gamo was very much moro subtle than tlio one 
aho suspected as a possibility. 

The fortunes of the three campaigns carried on in the 
namo of the King varied. In the south, the Duke of Joy- 
cuso was utterly dofeaiod by Henry of Navarro at Goutras, 
the first pitched battlo won by the Huguenots in the whole 
series of wars. Joycuso and the greater part of the nobles 
who accompanied him fell and his army was utterly de- 
stroyed. Catherine mourned over this “great misfortune,” 
but eight days later she got better news from the north. 
The Duke of Guise by a night attack on the headquarters 
of the German auxiliaries of the Huguenots in the large 


‘Lotts. IX, 2?1. 300; B. N. It. 1736, Npv. 9; Nog. Toso. IV, 737, 746; 
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village of Vimory, gained some slight advantage at first, but 
was finally checked and the surprise ended wiih about equal 
losses on both sides. Ho never lost an opportunity either to 
fight or to make the most of any success won by fighting 
and the action was immediately reported at Paris and at 
Rome as a considerable victory, in which he had cut to 
pieces more than a thousand of the enemy and taken a 
large part of their train. It was hailed with Te Deums at 
Rome and with great rejoicing among the population of 
Paris, but judicious people soon came to find out that it 
was, as the Tuscan Ambassador wrote, only a “vittorietta.” 
A month later, in the end of November, Guise won a very 
much moro important success at Auneau. Taking skilful 
advantage of a slight negligence of his opponent, he at- 
tacked the Gormans laden with booty, killed two thousand 
of them, including camp followers, took four hundred pris- 
oners and captured seven flags.^ 

The great bulk of the Huguenot auxiliary army, eight 
thousand mounted Germans and twenty thousand Swiss 
infantry, aided by twenty-five hundred French, was not 
affected seriously by this local action. These were con- 
quered, through diplomacy rather than arms, by the Dukes 
of Nevers and Epernon. The Swiss, when they found 
tliemselves actually in the presence of the King, had low- 
ered their pikes with reverence and sent deputies to say that 
they had not come to fight against him, but simply to de- 
fend the succession to the throne. It was not too difficult 
to persuade them to go home, leaving their standards and 
guns behind them, on condition that their wages should be 
paid. The royal troops, taking advantage of the confusion 
produced among the Germans by this defection, feU upon 
them, took a large number of prisoners and all their artil- 
lery. Terribly harassed by the King’s troops hanging on 
their flanks and rear, their horses worn out and in want of 
provisions, they finally agreed to march out of PVance with 


‘Letts. IX, 264, 312; B, N, It. 1736, 6, 20, 
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their banners flying, but under an oath never to serve in it 
again without the permission of the King.'^ The news of 
this almost bloodless victory brought great delight to Cath- 
erine, who saw in it the hand of God working “what is 
really a miracle, the defeat of an army of thirty thousand 
men with so little loss.” The King himself said “it was the 
work of God and not of man” and was present at the solemn 
To Deum in Notre Dame the day before Christmas, 1587. 
But, with ail his piety, his confidence in the Duke of Eper- 
non, who had been the intermediary in the negotiations, 
was still further increased. The people of Paris, however, 
did not sliaro his confidence. It was said on the streets that, 
if Guise had been in the place of Epernon, the reiters, 
instead of being escorted across the borders, would have 
been entirely dcatroyod. Peddlors appeared through the 
streets crying for sale books which boro the titlo “Martial 
Deeds of the Duko of Epernon Against the Heretics,” but 
all the pages wore blank except for the single word in large 
typo, “Kicn.” 

Another effort was made to heal tiiis quarrel between 
Epernon and the Gui.so and Cathcrino was the raosi active 
in trying to make a reconciliation with tho aid of the 
Nuncio. This exposed her again to the suspicion of her 
son that slie was overfriendly to tho Guise and caused him 
to withdraw somewhat from her counsel and intimacy. 
When the King came back to Paris at Christmas time, he 
found his moilier ill in bed and tlio council was held every 
day in her room. When her son showed marked coldness of 
manner, her illness visibly increased and no less than three 
shrewd observers attributed the rapid deterioration in lior 
health to chagrin, but she succeeded in conquering tliis 
fresh suspicion and persuaded tho King of tlie necessity of 
urging Epernon to be reconciled with the Guise. At the 
suggestion of the Nuncio, Epernon made a humble submis- 

‘De Thou, VII, 17, 46; Neg. Toso. IV, 704; B. N. It. 1736, 9, 16, 
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sion to Catherine herself, kneeling before her with his hat 
in his hand and remaining in that position for an hour, in 
spile of her request to get up. He assured her that he had 
never acted in any way against her interest, tliat he was 
ready for all the rest of his life to be her faithful dependent 
and that he would do, in the matter of reconciliation with 
Guise, anything she asked.^ 

The outcome of these efforts was not at all what their 
authors expected because the Guise failed to reciprocate. 
The Nuncio became completely disgusted, saying that he 
did not believe they wanted an agreement in order to attack 
the heretics, but were remaining in arms in the hope of 
gaining more cities for their party. In the end, he adds, 
“they will become intolerable and the King will be forced 
to fight.” Catherine continued to plead for a conciliating 
attitude towards them. When Epernon advised the King 
to arm in order to be ready to fight either the heretics or the 
Guise as need might be, she fell into a passion of anger and 
accused him of being a Huguenot. Epernon denied it, 
pointing out that no one of his family had ever been any- 
thing but orthodox, but Catherino was not placated and 
kept repeating that she was the “Queen Mother of the King 
and that there was no one who had more interest in the 
service of the King than his own mother, adding many 
threatening words to Epernon.”® 

In this last year of her life, Catherine was able to 
arrange what she thought a happy ending to a long, drag- 
ging family litigation which had worried her for years. 
After the murder of her illegitimate half-brother, Alexander, 
the first Duke of Elorenoe, Catherine claimed to be the heir- 
in-chief of the Medici family fortune — “the inheritance of 
Cosimo” as it was called. But she had been obliged to fight 
in the Italian courts the claims of Alexander’s widow, Mar- 
garet, Duchess of Parma. She was that illegitimate daugh- 
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ter of the Emperor Charles V, who had brought as part of 
her dowry the loan of Spanisli troops to crush the successful 
attempt to revive the liberties of Florence. In 1559 the 
Papal court had given a decision favorable to (latlieriuo’s 
claims, but to avoid further legal entanglenuuits and the 
possible reversal of the judgment, slie had made a more or 
loss forced compromise witli her sister-in-law in regard to 
the use of the property, handing over to Margaret for her 
lifetime the Homan palace of her first husband. After the 
death of the Duchess of Parma, Cardinal Farnese, her 
brother-in-law by her second marriage, had proposed a final 
settlement of the interminable process, whicli Catherine was 
willing to accept, but it had not been so easy to bring the 
Duke of Moronce to an acceptable agreement. After more 
than a year of eorrespondcnco, the best Catherine couUl got 
had been an offer that he should keep all the property she 
claimed in Tuscany and in exchange wipe olf his hooks two 
hundred tlmusand ecus which he claimed she owed him. To 
this obliging offer Catherine replied tliat she would bo glad 
to hand over to him all her cstah's in Tuscany in exchange 
for three hundred and forty thousand 6cus in cash and the 
canceling of a debt of forty tUousaml (icu.s, which the King, 
her son, really owed the Grand Duke. She added that this 
was giving him the property at a hundred thousand ecus 
less than it was worth. Ho also wanted to be made heir of 
the Medici palace at Borne. Catherine had given it to the 
Crown as a residence for the French Ambassador and de- 
clared it was impossible to recall her gift.^ 

The long chaffering which ensued was taken up the next 
year by the brother and successor of the Grand Duke, but 
locfore the close of the year 1587 an idea had come to Cath- 
oi’ine which promised an easy way out of the legal struggle — 
and it was her favorite solution for all difficulties— a mar- 
riage. She had found some consolation for her affliction 
over the attitude of her only surviving daughter in her care 
for her oldest granddaughter, diild of her oldest daughter, 
‘Riess, 293; Letts. IX. 199; B. N. It. 2004, Jan. 6. Soo N. 
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Claude, first Duchess of Lorraine. For some years the 
young girl had always been with her and Catherine had con- 
sidered many marriages for her. The match upon which 
she had at first sot her heart was with the son of her 
old friend, the Duchess of Nemours, formerly the Duchess 
of Guise. She wrote: “You who know how much I loved 
my husband, cannot doubt that I love everything that 
comes from his children more than I do myself and this 
child I have brought up — the greatest contentment I can 
have before dying is to see her happily married.” A little 
later, when she had obtained the consent of the child’s 
father, and of the King, she wrote to the Duchess of 
Nemours: “So we don’t need anything more except your 
presence and him whom you will bring with you to make us 
all dance.” This marriage which Catherine had planned 
with so much pleasure was never made, and the Duke of 
Savoy, a close relative of the young man, angrily accused 
Catherine of breaking it off to malce a more advantageous 
match — an accusation entirely true. For Catherine now 
conceived the idea of marrying the girl to the Grand Duke 
of Florence. She sent for the Duchess of Nemours and 
said her son must not expect to many the Princess of 
Lorraine, because she had another match in mind for her 
granddaughter, but she made the Duchess a present of a 
hundred thousand soudi to cover the money the house of 
Nemours had already spent in anticipation of the marriage. 
The Duchess felt very badly about it, but was obliged to 
give way, and, with the assistance of tho Pope, Catherine 
finally succeeded in engaging her favorite granddaughter 
to the Grand Duke of Florence by promising a dot of six 
hundred thousand crowns, including all her property in 
Tuscany and her claims upon the Duchy of Urbino.^ 
Catherine arranged another matter at the beginning of 
1588 which must have given her great pleasure. She had 
always retained grateful memories of the Convent of the 
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Murate ai Floronco, wlicro she had stayed as a girl, and she 
liad showed her gratitude by substautial gifts to them. 
She now arranged with the (Irand Duke to lower their taxes 
aiul so iiuToase their income from her benefactions. She 
had promised them her statue also, but she wrote saying 
that this would bo too diflicult to arrange and that she was 
having her portrait painted to send them instead. The 
tapestry which sho sent about the same timt' to the sister of 
tlic Vope, whose! Nuncio was helping to ff)rce a reconcilia- 
tion between (he Duke of Ouiac, the. klol of the people of 
Paris, and the Duke of Epornon, the favorite of the King, 
was the ouiconio of a gratitude which looked more to 
favors to come than to favors already received.^ 

During nearly thirty years when Catherine as Queen 
Mother had boon either Regent of France or chief counsellor 
of her sons, the situation of the kingdom had never been 
more dangerous. 'J’Uo Crown was canght bcitwoon the upper 
and uother millstones: Ihoro was Iltsnry of Navarre, backed 
by the Huguenots of the south, and the Politiques who 
followed Mtinimoronoy, and there was the Duke of Guise, 
backed by the family of Lorraine and the King of Spain and 
head of the League, which was strong among the nobles of 
Picardy, N(jrmandy and Cluunpagno, in many of the cities 
north of the Loire and had adherents all over Franco. The 
case was not indeed dcsporalo. The Pope was suspicious of 
the motives of the family of Lorraine. Many of the great 
Catholic nobles like the Duke of Moutponsior and the Duke 
of Novel's and a body of the ortliodox gentry, shared these 
suspicions. But the King had no gifts for winning popular- 
ity and of the two young men ho had raised as pillars of his 
throne, tho Duke of J oyeuso had recently been killed at the 
Huguenot victory of Coutras and the Duke of Eperuon was 
detested by the people and by the nobles outwde of tho 
adherents he had raised to power. 

The Lorraine faction held a family council in the city of 
Nancy in tlie end of January, 1588. There were present the 
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Duke of Lorraine and his son, the Duke of Guise, his 
brother, the Duke of Mayenne, his cousins, the Dukes 
of Aumale and Elbeuf, his half-brother, Ihe Duke of 
Nemours, and a few of their most trusted adherents. We do 
not know what more violent plans may have been discussed 
(though there is reason to suspect that they were dis- 
cussed), but the results of the Conference have survived in 
the Eleven Articles of Nancy presented to the King. These 
requested that the King should more openly and strongly 
support the League for the supression of heresy and should 
remove from his council men of whom a list would be fur- 
nished. The decrees of the Council of Trent were to be put 
in force and a tribunal of the Inquisition established; at 
least in the capital of every province. The clergy must 
be allowed to buy back the lands they had sold to pay 
subsidies. All who had been heretics since 1660 must 
give a third and all Catholics a tenth of their property to 
carry on the war against the Huguenots. All Huguenot 
property must be sold; though Catholic relatives were to 
have the first chance to buy it in at a reduced price. All 
heretic prisoners must be put to death unless they embraced 
Catholicism, paid a fine of all their property and agreed to 
serve in the war three years without pay. All money so 
raised was to be used to pay the debis contracted by the 
leaders of the League to support the war. These chiefs were 
to hold not only the towns already put in their hands by 
the Treaty of Nemours, but additional cities with permis- 
sion to build citadels and garrison them with troops paid by 
taxes levied according to their judgment on the cities and the 
surrounding country.^ 

The audacity of the faction of the nobility which made 
these demands had behind it three sources of support — 
the Duke of Lorraine stood by the younger branch of the 
family because he desired to conquer and add to Lorraine 
the domains of the Duke of Bouillon, who had just died 
leaving a young girl as heiress. A large part of the clergy, 

*Mem. Ligue, II, 269. 
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together v/ith tlio peoi)lo of Paris and other cities, had lost 
coufidcuco in the King’s will or ability to suppress heresy 
and wanted a change in govcrnmf'nt with a vague hope of 
bettering their condition. The money of the faction came 
from Si)ain and Philip TI, who wtus about ready to launch 
the Great Armada against England, wanted to make sure 
that when the movement came the King of Prance could not 
aid Elizabeth. 

Tho King received the Eleven Articles of Nancy with no 
outward sign of anger and deferred his answer. 

By the middle of April ho knew tho ground was mined 
beneath his feet and that the populace of Paris was thor- 
oughly organized into a vast conspiracy and ready to rise in 
arms. This had been done by Guise through tho skill of 
some twelve or fifteen of his officers and adherents (do Thou 
gives Uie uames of ten) acting in concert with burghers of 
great popular influence, though for tho most part not 
magistrates. Pull knowledge of tho method of organization 
had now come to the King from Nicolas Poulaiu, lieutenant 
of Uio Provoslry of Uie fslo de Prance, who after serving the 
plans of the League for many months betrayed them and 
continued in their employ as a secret royal agent. In addi- 
tion to what ho was told had been done secretly, tlie King 
know that tho majority of the preachers of tho city wore 
openly in favor of the League and did all they could to 
promote it.* 

That this conspii’aoy was directed against the Duke of 
Epornon ho knew and ho was informed by Poulain, who 
was present at tho most secret conferences of tho conspira- 
tors, that they had planned not only to kill the Duke but to 
seize the King — once when he went out masked according 
to his habit during Mardi Gras, once when he was returning 
with a small escort from tho chftteau of Vincennes in tho 
suburbs and once by assault on tho Louvre itself. Henry 
listened to those warnings enou^ to balk the plans, but 
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he seemed scarcely to credit the information brought him 
so fuUy by Poulain, 

In face of what the Tuscan Ambassador described as 
“one of the largest revolts and rebellions ever heard of, 
which will, I fear, compel mo within a month to write you 
of most extraordinary events,” the King took no stops 
against the conspirators whose names he knew. His only 
vigorous action was to forbid Guise peremptorily to come to 
Paris. In this waiting on events ho seems to have been 
encouraged by Catherine, for in a midnight conference for 
which he awakened her, she said, “Don’t stir up a hornets’ 
nest without having your face covered.” It was finally 
decided to send Epernon into Normandy to make sure of 
Rouen, the second city of the kingdom, and to collect 
troops.^ 

’‘Do Thou, VII, 182; Davila, in, pt. 2, pp. 171, 174, 191; Nag. Tosc. 
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Guiaia “kinu ot’ PAitis” 

Guise was not disposed to imitate the King by waiting 
long on ovouts. lie had been froriuently urged to come to 
Paris by the council of ihe League and had lefused, spending 
his time in securing control by the partisans of the League 
of cities not far from Paris: Mehin, Mcviux, Chateau- 
Thierry, etc., but about midday on the ninth of May, 1688, 
ho rode into Paris with a very small suite of only nine 
people. Word of his arrival was quickly circulated by 
his soldiers, who had been dribbling into the city for weeks 
until they were estimated by the Tuscan Ambassador at two 
thousand. Before he was half across the city a crowd of 
thirty thousand was at his hods and he could scarcely make 
his way through tho streets because tlie people crowded so 
upon him, crying “Vive Guise,” tiding to shako hands with 
him and kissing the hem of his cloak as if ho wore a saint, 
while from tho windows the women rained flowers in his 
path, lie went straight, without dismounting at his house, 
to the palace of Catherine.^ 

The astonished Queen Mollicr received him pale and 
with marks of excitement not usual with her except when 
under the pressure of grief she had no motive to conceal. 
She showed no anger to tho Duke but asked why he had 
come against the commands of the King. Was it to present 
a petition against d’Epomon? Tho Duke replied ho was no 
maitre de reqmstca. Ho wore a sword to get satisfaction 
from those who insulted him. To the King he wished to 
justify his conduct against tho slanders circulated against 
him. While Guise was following the custom of saluting the 
ladies of her suite, Catherine sent to the Louvre her gentle- 
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man of honor, Luigi Davila, relative of Davila the his- 
torian, then a page of Catherine from whom we have these 
details, to warn the King. Henry summoned his three 
closest councillors to his cabinet and sat for a while, his face 
covered with his hands, leaning on the table. One of the 
officers of his bodyguard, an Italian, advised inviting Guise 
to the Louvre and killing him as soon as he entered. But 
the Chancellor and two of his civilian councillors, afraid that 
the people of Paris might storm the Louvre, advised against 
it. Meanwhile Guise, on foot alongside the litter of Cath- 
erine, was coming, through a vast crowd, to the palace. He 
entered and passed through the Swiss, JVench and Scotch 
guards of the King a little pale, but smiling and 'saluting at 
every step as if he were among friends. The King received 
him frowning, and asked why he had come to Paris against 
his direct commands. The Duke, with great respect, re- 
plied, “To justify myself,” and added that he had not 
received positive and clear commands. “What I” said the 
King, turning to Bellidvre, “Did you not deliver my mes- 
sage?” Then stopping Belli^vrc when he commenced to 
speak, the King, aa if weary of this verbal fencmg, turned to 
the Duke and said no one had calumniated him. Things 
looked stormy and here Catherine, following her natural 
inclination against violence, drew the King aside and 
warned him of the great mass of armed people she had seen 
in passing through the streets. Guise, taking advantage of 
the King’s hesitation, said he was tired by his journey and 
bowed his way out of the palace. It is small wonder that 
having thus braved the King and escaped unharmed he 
became reckless and scornful of any danger from him.^ 

No sooner was he gone than Nicolas Poulain, who had 
been kept waiting in an antechamber, was brou^t into the 
King's cabinet. He offered again, if the King would arrest 
ihe burgher leaders of the conspiracy, to force them to 
confess. But Henry, under Hie influence of Catherine, re- 
fused to employ violent means and preferred forming a force 
‘Arch. Yftt. 27, Nimoio, May 10; Dayila, lY, 184; de I’Estofle, HI, 130. 
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jimong the Parisians of the higher and middle classes which 
might be depended upon to side with his guards if it came 
to a fight. Five companies wore formed under the com- 
mand of the father of the historian do Thou and ordered to 
stand under arms all night in the cemetery of the Inno- 
cents; but four of them left the ccmclory and registered 
their approval of the Lcaguo by taking post against orders 
in the streets. All that night there was little sleep in the 
Louvre, the palace of Catherine, or the family hotel of the 
Cuisc in the heart of the city. The next afternoon but one, 
the King met Guise in Catherine’s garden and talked long 
with him. Guise went back with the King to the royal 
palace and served at dinner as Grand Master of the King’s 
Household,^ 

It had been agreed in this conference that all non-citizens 
should leave Paris. But when the agents of the King began 
(11 May) to carry out these orders, it was evident that the 
city authorities would do nothing. A force of four thousand 
Swiss was not far from the gates and the King, after a 
conference at which Catherine was not present, ordered 
them into the city and commanded all loyal gentlemen, the 
archers of tho Scotch guard, the Swiss royal guards and the 
Fi’onch royal guards under Crillon to stand to arms in tho 
palace. Tho Guisards immediately spread throu^ tho city 
the report that tho King had ordered tho summary execu- 
tion of one hundred and twenty of the most devoted of the 
Leaguers, including tho chief popular preachers who had 
for raontlis boon attacking tiho King and praising tho Guise 
as the defenders of religion. On tho morning of May 
twelfth, an hour before daylight, tho Swiss entered tho 
gate, drums beating and Marshal Biron at their head. Tho 
King met them on horseback and as they filed past repeat- 
edly ordered the companies and their loaders not to attack 
the citizens in any way. As soon as it was day Catherine 
sent her cavalier of honor, bearing a complimentary message 
to Guise, to spy out and report what was going on. He 
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found the palace of the Guise like the headquarters of an 
army filled with captains coming and going, taking orders 
from the Duke, great piles of arms, and all the court filled 
with guards. 

Meanwhile Guise had sent word to the Nuncio begging 
him to go and see the King and beg him not to be the 
cause of a great slaughter by sending troops into the 
city. He went and urged the King not “to ruin the most 
beautiful city in the world and cause much innecent blood 
to be shed.” The King thanked him and said he meant no 
harm to any one but only to expel strangers from the city 
and slop rebellion. The Nuncio then went to Catlierine, 
who said, “I ought to know that all resolutions of the King 
in these days had boon formed without her knowledge and 
she had only been informed of them on waking by Bellievro; 
that she was extremely hurt by her son’s mistrust of her and 
would avenge herself on those who were the cause of it.” 
She praised the advice the Nuncio had given to the King 
and was sorry she could not help him to urge it on her son 
because “she had resolved not to speak to him on the sub- 
ject.” * Catherine evidently soon recovered from this pique, 
for she had herself carried to tho Louvre in her sedan and 
her messenger to Guise coming there reported that in cross- 
ing tho city he had seen all the shops closed and every sign 
of a general muster in arms and preparations to barricade. 

Meanwhile the royal forces, nearly six thousand men, 
had been split up by order of the King, into seven bodies, 
with orders to seize and hold ttie chief bridges and squares. 
The consequence was that chains began to be stretched 
across the streets, barricades sprang up rapidly and the 
higher stories of houses on the streets near the troops were 
filled with stones, while the windows of those which directly 
commanded their posts were filled with harquebusiers. The 
royal captains sent repeatedly to the Louvre to report what 
was going on and to demand permission to charge and clear 
the streets and menacing houses while there was yet time, 

*Aroh. Vat. Morosiai, May 12. 
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but always the King sent back word to stand on the defen- 
sive, while Catherine insisted to the messengers that they 
must on no account use any violence against the people. 
Between whiles she paid a visit to Guise in his palace beg- 
ging him to leave the city, a request which he pretended to 
be inclined to grant. By midday the streets were filled with 
successive barricades at distances of about a hundred feet 
and the scattered bodies of soldiers were helpless at their 
posts. Summoned to lay down their arms, most of them 
did so, and the people, triumphing because they had vindi- 
cated against the King their ancient privilege to have no 
foreign troops in the city, hold the Swiss at their mercy. 
The only body of royal troops that could possibly defend 
itself was the strong garrison kept in the Louvre. 

Then Guise appeared as the master of the storm. Rid- 
ing out from his palace with nothing but a baton in his 
hand, he passed through the crowded streets, everywhere 
greeted with acclamations, and exhorted the people to show 
no violence. Going from one post to another, he ordered 
their arms returned to the Swiss and the French royal 
guards and then sent them back to the Louvre, each body 
under the safe conduct of one of his captains; the troops 
marching with silent drums, arms trailing and helmets off 
like prisoners. At the now market whence the Swiss were 
withdrawn by order of the King under Marshals Biron and 
d'Aumont without the assistance of Guise or any of his offi- 
cers, tlie crowd attacked the roar of the column in the streets 
and killed sixty men with stones and harquebus baUa, This 
was the famous day of the Barricades which loft Guise King 
of Paris and justified the Spanish Ambassador in writing in 
triumph ovor his success: “The plans of the Guise will moke 
it certain that tho King of France will have his hands so 
tied before the Armada sails that it will be impossible for 
him even in words, still less by deeds, to help the Queen of 
En^and." * 

After having thus proved his power, Guise waited for 
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the King to make the next move, feeling sure that he must 
offer a virtual surrender to all demands made upon him. In 
his youth Henry III had joined Henry of Guise in persuad- 
ing his brother, Charles IX, to loose on their common 
enemy, the Huguenots, the populace of Paris and now the 
associate of his boyhood had turned the same terrible force 
against him. Apparently there was nothing left but to 
negotiate, and the King turned to his mother, in this the 
most difficult position of his life, as to his best friend. 
After many deliberations in the royal cabinet, Catherine 
sent to ask of the commanders of the citizens in arms a pass 
to the palace of Guise, They sent word she could not come 
in her carriage because of the barricades, but that she might 
come on foot. She started therefore in her sedan with a 
small suite of gentlemen. The barricades were opened 
before her and closed behind her so that it took two hours 
to reach the end of her journey. She was met at the outset 
by the reproaches of Guise against the King for bringing a 
foreign garrison into Paris and so arousing the suspicions of 
the people that he meant to arrest and put to death many 
good Catholics, Catherine gave a soft answer and they 
adjourned to the garden, where Guise sketched the terms on 
which he would make peace.^ 

Catherine returned to Ihe Louvre after ni^t had fallen 
and the councillors of the King were of three minds: one 
party wished to grant all the demands of Guise, another to 
refuse them all at any risk, while Catherine character- 
istically wished neither to accept nor to refuse but to nego- 
tiate. The next morning after mass, Catherine and ihe King 
in secret conference determined that Catherine should again 
visit Guise and that during their discussion the King should 
abandon the Louvre and go to Chartres. This plan was 
easily carried out. The King went to walk m the garden at 
the Tuilories, strolled into the stables, mounted with sixteen 
gentlemen and officials of ihe court and rode out of a 
postern gate. A little way outside he found the Swiss, who 
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accompanied him for a distance and then marching in his 
rear barred the road to pursuit. It was two hours before 
one of the gentlemen of Guise whispered in his ear as he 
was still discussing with Catherine, that the King had 
escaped from the Louvre. Ho at once turned in anger on 
Catherine, who, protending to be surprised, said she did not 
believe the King had left. Getting into her chair, she went 
at once to the Louvre and, finding that the French guard 
had just started, sent word after them to inarch all night 
until they overtook the King.^ 

Both Guise and the King were much blamed by their 
contempoiaries for the successive blunders they made in 
policy during these four days when Guise drove the King in 
flight from his own palace. Pasquicr, whoso sympathies 
were rather with the League, points out the “heavy and 
inexcusable faults of both ados.’' Pope Sixtus V called 
Guise a reckless fool to liavo put himself the first day in the 
hands of the King he was insulting and the King a coward 
to lot him go untouched. Guise was above all blamed for 
letting the King escape from the Louvre. But an attack 
upon the palace, or oven an investment of it, would have 
meant risking a battle in the open between the city militia 
and the highly trained royal guards backed by four thousand 
Swiss, the best infantry in the world and led by two Mar- 
shals of Ikance. Guise was loo much of a soldier not to 
know the risk of that. As for tho King, certainly it is not 
easy to think of his father, Henry fl, and impossible to 
think of his successor, Henry IV, lotting an insulting rebel 
walk out of his presence untouched or sending an army into 
a rebellious city with orders not to use their arms. But 
Henry the Third had drifted with events so long that it was 
hard for him to try to monitor them. Although Cathoi'ino 
complained to tlm Nuncio that she had no influence over 
him, she really, perhaps without his being conscious of it, 
controlled him. She had never done anything but temporize 
with a bad situation except once in her life and tho outcome 
'‘Davila, III, 212, 
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of St. Bartholomew did not suggest that it was wise to cut 
the gordian knot.^ 

The flight of the King left her to represent the Crown at 
Paris, which, so far as the King’s authority was concerned, 
was like a foreign city. Guise seized the.ch§,teau of Vin- 
cennes, the Arsenal and the Bastille, whose governor sur- 
rendered without firing a shot. He then formally displaced 
all captains of the city militia and all magistrates who 
showed the least respect for the royal authority and replaced 
them by extreme Leaguers.^ 

In her attempts to negotiate with Guise for some sort of 
an accommodation, Catherine was much aided by the 
Nuncio, who was shocked by the openly circulated reports 
that the real designs of Guise had been to form a council 
of the nobles of his party and forcibly retire the King to a 
monastery as not fit to govern. The King knew of this 
common report and often burst out in anger. “The Duke 
of Guise wants to take me prisoner and I know it from one 
who was present when the plot was made. I wear a sword 
always. I will never fall alive into his hands. The first who 
comes near me dies. When I die, I die King of France.” 
But aside from words he did nothing to recover his 
authority and finally sent to his mother full powers to 
conclude peace with Paris and the leaders of the League. 
She acted entirely on the favorite maxim of her politics, 
“Time brings often more thinp than one would think and 
those are praised who know how to yield to save them- 
selves.” But while she waited on time ^e did not waste 
time. More than half the total of her scanty correspondence 
which has survived from the last year of her life J^about a 
hundred letters) are the pages she wrote or dictated be- 
tween May 14th and August Ist, and they give a picture 
of incessant activity. She had repeated interviews with 
everybody who mi^t be friend or foe. Guise and his 
adherents, the members of the Parlement of Paris, leading 

J 

^Fasquier Lv. XU. 5, B. N. fds. fr, qtd, 226; Aroh. C. XU, 102< 
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burghers, the Nunoio, the Spanish Ambassador, oven to 
captains and citizens she met on the streets. She was quick 
to foresee tho danger of new combinations, as when a 
deputation from the Parlomcnt of Paris, which had stood 
aloof from the conspiracy of the burghers, called upon her 
in regard to tho failure to pay the in I crest on the city 
bonds and their own salaries owing to the disorder. They 
wanted to send a delegation to the King in regard to these 
financial questions. But Catherine was already wai’ned that 
Guise ami his followers had long been plotting to got the 
Parlemont involved in their movement by any means. She 
replied therefore that she would take tho matter under 
consideration and then summoning two of the strongest 
friends of the King to bi-ing the most excited of tho counsel- 
lors to her, told them that tho agreement between her son 
and tho chiefs of the Ijcaguo was already made on the four 
chief points and therefore it would he unnoecssary for them 
to send a special delegation. This exposition of tho state of 
affairs had tho double result of saving the false appearance 
that the Parlemont was in accord with tine movement and 
making evident to the members of tho Parloment that in 
this long negotiation tho difficult point was not anything 
connected with tho public weal but tho personal demands of 
the chief leaguers.^ 

JProm tho very beginning Guise had endeavored to give 
tho opposite impression. Soon after her task of conciliation 
began, Catherine wrote the King describing an interview in 
her garden with tho Archbishop of Lyons, Guise’s most 
influential councillor. Catherine and her three secretaries 
tried to find out from him what the Duke of Guise wanted 
and he persisted in replying that Guise wanted nothing for 
himself, but, like all the rest of thoir party, desired the 
security of the Catholic religion. Nevertheless he dropped 
these words, “If you conquer tho Duke of Guise in courtesy 

‘Letts. IX. 830, 368; Arch. Vat. Vol. 87, May 27; B. N, It. 1787, 
June 17, 
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he will content you and conquer you by the obedience he 
will then show you.” “We could not get anything else out 
of him but this — ^which seems to me a great deal, for by it 
you can judge what he wants.” Catherine felt all along 
that he was giving her “the most polite words in the world, 
but really doing what he thought was to his advantage.” 
And the Nuncio, who was on the inside of all the nego- 
tiations, was evidently of die same opinion. That she 
rightly judged the Bishop of Lyons, is evident to us by a 
long written opinion of that prelate describing for Guise the 
line of conduct to be followed. It was to establish himself 
at court and gradually accumulate in his hands all the 
power, building up by patronage a solid body of powerful 
friends, flattering the new favorites of the King and keeping 
that feeble ruler between “liking and fear.” He must be 
very careful of the attitude of Catherine because she 
“sooner or later gets what she wants and she has nothing 
dearer in the world than the advantage of her son and his 
personal authority.” Guise must not mahe the King jealous 
of her by too openly consulting her, but the two must be 
kept on good terms with each other and "so, little by little, 
without anyone finding it out, you will gradually take to 
yourself the power and authority of both.” ^ 

The Leaguers, both Guise and the city under its new 
revolutionary government, had stated their case to the world 
in public letters, which represented the King as entirely file 
aggressor in the affair of the Barricades. The people had 
only defended their homes and children against foreign sol- 
diers. Guise had been called out of bed by the surprising 
news of riot and had pacified the people and saved the lives 
of the King’s troops, who were at their mercy. Neither the 
Duke nor the new government of Paris had any other 
motives but to defend religion, to repress heresy and to 
break the tyranny of the Duke of Epernon. Both professed 

‘Letts, IX, 849, 367; Arch, Vat, Vol, 27, May 18; pntd. Villerqy ed. 
1622, summaroed Richara, 306. 
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cnliro respect for the King, who hail been misled by false 
counsellors.^ 

In fonuuhiting Lhc (lefiiiito terius on which they were 
williufj; to arrange matters with the King, the Leaguers of 
Paris were uiuch less prompt. It was a wecik after the King 
had left tire Louvre before a miuiito of the request of the 
LcagwJ to the King was read to (latherino by the Arch- 
bishop of Lyons in the. presence of her da ugh tor-in-law the 
Queen, her sccrc'larii'.s and the Duke.s of tiutso and Elbcuf. 
It was chiefly directed against Kpeiiion and his brother and 
charged upon them the evils linaneiul and religions of the 
kiiig^loin. Tho hut part of it ju.sti/ied the uoLiou of the 
pi 50 plc of Pari.s in the narrie.adi'S and asked the King to 
ratify the new city government. In conelusiou it asked that 
two armies sJiould bo raised against the hc'rotics, the one to 
bo commanded l>y the Dube of IVluycmno, the younger 
brollior of Ouiso, and tlie other by lhc King in person; 
while tho Queen jVIothcr stayotl at Ihiris as "Regent of tho 
realm, who.so govormnent she had always so ha))pi]y and 
wisely administered.'’ As soon a.s the reading was finished, 
Clalhorinc exproissed with j^i-eat frankness her objections to 
llio part of this dooument whi<!h related to Paris and insisted 
that the Parisians must "lay at the Iving’s feel proper sub- 
mission” or nothing could bo done, Tho D\tkc of Guiso took 
up tho defense of Paris with groat firmness and tho con- 
ference broke up without agreement, although Gathorino 
threatened to leave tho city if her wishe.s were not carried 
out. As she stood firm on this point she e.arj’iod it in appear- 
ance, but it was under.sU)od that the new ofliccrs, after 
offering their resignations to Uie King, wore immediately to 
bo reappointed by him. B\it this after all was only a nxat- 
tor of fonn. The sul)stuneo of the demands remained and 
on the whole it was about the samo ns the Eleven Articles 
of Nancy. There followed a long chaffering aixd bargaining. 
After it had been going on for a month Cathorino wrote in 
despair to tho Duke of Novers, who had once coquetted 

‘Pntd. do Thou, VU, 200, 200, 
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with the League but was now faithful to the King, “One 
day we are almost agreed and the next so far from a bargain 
that all I can say is that there is nothing to found a good 
and solid judgment upon.” ^ 

During this long discussion Catherine knew that the 
Guise wore doing something else besides talk and she kept 
herself well informed of their activities. She writes on the 
twenty-third of May, “In two days they have issued fifty 
commissions for captains to levy infantry.” Later she 
wrote that the Cardinal of Guise had seized the tax money 
of the King at Meaux, blown in Iho door of the chateau at 
Chateau-Thierry with a petard and was about to occupy 
Troyes. They were also taking cannon out of the arsenal to 
use against Melun and were intending to attack Mantes, 
Lagny and Corbeil. These three cities were saved for the 
King by her warning. When a band of lances of the Duke 
of Lorraine was marching to Paris to reinforce Guise, Cath- 
erine got her granddaughter, the Princess of Lorraine, whose 
marriage she had just arranged, to send one of her gentle- 
men-in-waiting to the captain with orders to turn back. 
The captain refused to obey it and the messenger was put in 
the Bastille by Guise as soon as he got back to Paris. He was 
told it would cost 0,000 scudi to got out, but the Princess, 
undoubtedly at Catherine’s suggestion, said to the Duke 
that she had sent the gentleman and ought to be punished 
if any one was. “She would pay the money with her 
jewels.” The Duke told her sharply she had no business 
meddling with such aifairs. She answered he talked to her 
that way only because she was a woman and she made so 
much trouble that her messenger was set free.® 

The little knot of women who were the focus of these 
struggling interests evidently felt the situation get on their 
nerves at times. The Queen (Henry’s wife) was with 
Catherine and she grew more and more angered at Guise as 
the weeks went by. One day she burst out to him, “Since 
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you won’t accept the offers of the King do you want to 
fight him?” Guiso kept silont. “I say,” repeated the Queen, 
"do you want to fight him?” Ho replied, "I do not want to 
be foivcd to, but if I were, tlio person of the King would 
causo nio more fear than all his forces.” Catherine horsclf 
fell into one of her quick paasions when, wisliing to go to 
hear mass at tho church of the Capuchins, she found a gate 
through which she had to pass locked and the sentinels re- 
fused to open it. When Guiso caino to sec her, and he came 
every day, she expressed her indignation. Uo made an 
excuse that the lock was Inokcn and could not be opened. 
She sent at onco to find out if this was so and when word 
oame back that it was not so, fell into great wrath. “What,” 
she said, "do you think you can treat me that way? Must 
I ask your permission to go where I choose? If I want to go 
out I’ll risk my life and that of many others on it and wo 
sliall SCO who will win.” ‘ 

Tho whole affair was really international and tho neigh- 
bors of Franco wero feeding the fire to bake their bread. 
Tho Duke of Lorraine was insisting to tho cadets of his 
house that tho agreement must give him a free hand to 
conquer Jamotss and Redan, whielx he had so long attacked 
in vain. The Duke of tSavoy said his allies of tho League 
must get for him tho withdrawal of I’rcnch protection from 
Geneva and even tried vainly to force Guiso to got some 
French territory ceded to him. Guise had long been the 
pensioner of Philip II and in the words of a shrewd observer 
was "about to throw himself info the arms of Spain for 
whose benefit this tragedy is being idayod.” Even the 
Nuncio, who was anxious to help the abandonment of 
heretic Sedan, Genova and England, felt the "difficulty was 
artificially protracted in order to give the Spanish Armada 
time to land tho army in England.” Catherine had a 
stormy interview with the Spanish Ambassador, in which 
she vainly tried to get him to agree that tho Spanish array 
in the Netherlands would give no help to these princes 

»B. N. It. 1737, Jvmo 3. 
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defying their King. He replied that the King of France 
had helped his late brother to aid the rebels of the 
Netherlands and suggested that at least these defiant 
princes were good Catholics; to which Catherine answered, 
"We should find means to defend ourselves against his 
master. It was not the first time that we have had war, 
and” — ^here the letter in which she is describing the inter- 
view breaks off and the next sheet is lost.^ 

Under all this pressure the poor King, whose warlike 
energy was gone with his youth, found himself in a situa- 
tion thus described by a contemporary: “Without a single 
faithful counsellor in whom he could trust, afraid of the 
loyalty of everyone, he concealed his real fhoughts, and 
struggled as best he could in the midst of the schism un- 
healable and incurable of a country with two Kings.” One 
by one he granted aU the demands of the League, piteously 
insisting that some of his surrenders should be secret. He 
said he could not publicly renounce peace and friendship 
with England because of the many French merchants in 
England who would be arrested and lose their capital. 
Besides he had no fleet to defend his shores against the 
excellent fleet of Elizabeth.® 

But on almost every point openly or secretly the King 
finally gave way. The personal concessions made to the 
family of Guise and their adherents were enormous. Be- 
sides the cautionary towns granted to them for six years 
by the Treaty of Nemours (1686) they were to hold Orleans, 
Montereau, Boulogne, Havre de Grace, Bourges, Angers, 
the office of colonel of the infantry, the first disposable 
baton of a mar^al. The r^lt of ^ese conditions in the 
judgment of the Venetian Ambassador was “to put almost 
absolute authority in the hands of the Duke of Guise.” 
The question of what ofldoe should be given to Guise was 
much discussed between Catherine, the King and his coun- 
cillors. In the final meeting in Paris with the chiefs of the 

*B. N. It. 1737, June 1728j Neg. Tobo. IV, 786; Arot. Vat. Vol. 27, 
June 28; Vol, 28, July 6. 

*Neg. Toflo. 782, 792; Arch. Vat. Vol. 27, Nuncio. 
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Lcagiio when they signed tlio arliclos of the two accords 
public anfl sccroL, C’atheiine took (Juiso by the hand and 
said bcsidc's all that was agreed on, in order to make him 
more certain of the favor of tlic King, she wanted to tell 
him tliat the King would give him supremo command of 
the armies of the whole kingdom with tho title of Constable 
or Lieutenant Geiu'ral. When tlio Duke made no reply 
Catherine asked him why he did not answer. Ho replied 
tho thing was of such import aiiee that- ho needed a little 
time to think it over. Ho humbly kissed tho hands of tho 
King and thanked him for lh(' honor which ho owed, he 
was sure, chiefly to her, but for the picseat he could not 
accept.'^ 

A. solemn To Dcum to celebrate the peace was sung in 
Notro Damo without the presence of tlio King. Then the 
public articles of accord were road with sound of trumpet, 
followed by salvos of artilloiy. It only remained to ar- 
range tho personal relations between tin' King and the I )uko 
of Guiso and Catherine’s last great task of public mediation 
wtis done. This was not easy. Catlicrhn' went to see her 
son and arranged for an interview at Chartres to which she 
was to bring Guise. Meantime it had been dc'cided tliat 
a now office should bo created for the Duke and that tho 
King should personally confer it upon him. Villoroy, tho 
King’s cliief ininislor, has explained how the commission 
of die office was drawn. Ho showed tho King a commission 
for a Constable and one for a lieutenant General of JPrance, 
and tho IGiig ordered him to take points from both to 
compose a new power for the Duke of Guise. Before the 
day of tho interview tho King hesitated and was about to 
restrict tho authority of diis commission, bull was per- 
suaded to stand by his original decision. Villoroy, certainly 
not without the consent of Catherine, was undoubtedly 
the chief agent in preventing him from withdrawing tliis 
complete surrender to Guise and his faction.^ 

‘B. N. It. 1737, July 3; Awh. Vat, Vol. 27, July 18. 
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On the other side also there was hesitation before this 
interview. The Venetian Ambassador wrote home the day 
before it was to take place, “Those who understand the 
present business are much afraid of some terrible occur- 
rence, because distrust is very great. A lady (who was 
driven from court) told the King Uie Duke would make 
him prisoner and to the Duke came warnings that the King 
has decided to kill him. What sort of a peace can this be?” 
Guise discussed with the Spanish Ambassador these rumors 
that the King would kill him. He said it was better to rislc 
danger than to show weakness. Besides he could run no 
greater risks now than when he went alone into the King’s 
cabinet before the Barricades. The King could hardly plan 
to kill him without its coming to his ears, for he had confi- 
dential friends around the King. The Ambassador added, 
“I suspect he trusts chiefly on being warned of danger by 
Villeroy, for the King could not plan anything without 
Villeroy’s knowing it and Guise, as I wrote to you some 
months ago, told me he had gained Villeroy for a strong 
adherent.” ^ 

The dreaded interview passed off well. The King showed 
himself generous and Guise, with the utmost respect and 
humility, received from him the new office which made him 
the first man in the kingdom. But the old distrust was only 
hidden under this forced accord and in the King’s mind a 
new suspicion had arisen. The Venetian Ambassador, who 
saw much of the inside of things at the court, wrote that 
when the Queen Mother went to see her son to arrange for 
the interview with Guise, she was “not received with tho 
usual signs of respect and there were open signs of a lack of 
confidence on account of which she has come back very 
much dissatisfied.” A week later he wrote, “Tho King 
apparently suspects Villeroy about this arrangement of 
peace,” and, as we have already seen, the suspicion was 
just. The King had already made up his mind that beaten 
in Paris and the northern cities he would appeal to France 

‘B. N. It. 1737. July 29; A. N. K. 1567 f. 100. 
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and make his appeal to Franco at the Estates General, 
which he summoned for the end of the autumn at Blois. 
This determination had been deprecated by the Guise party, 
who said tliat to assemble the Estates when ovciybody is 
armed was impossible and besides it would delay the war 
against the Huguenots. But tho King persisted in his 
determination and the cliicfs of tho League did not dare 
oppose openly the assembly of the deputies of the prov- 
inces of France; a proposal very popular in the cities and 
their chief strength lay in the cities. Tlioy could only try 
to dissuade the King from this step in “underhand ways.” ^ 

No observer believed that die accord was cordial on 
either side. Tho King’s graoiousness covered fear and hatred 
and the respectful humility of Guise was based on contempt 
for repeated warnings about danger to his life which, the 
Spanish Ambassador wrote, came “from everywhere,” and 
ambitions, which every unprejudiced observer suspected but 
which no one, probably not oven he, could define. It was 
not simply because he was an Italian of die sixtcondi cen- 
tury, but because ho know tho situation, that tho Florentine 
ICnvoy wrote in tho middle of that summer, “The day of the 
dagger will come.” ® 

’ B. N. It. 1737, June 3, July 20, Aug. 7, Auk. 12. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 

Catherine’s pall prom power and death 

Behind ihe King there was gathering a faction in oppo- 
sition to the faction of Guise. The Montmorencies and 
some of the Bourbons were leading the Huguenots or allied 
with them, but a group known as the Princes of the Blood 
(royal and Catholic Bourbons) was forming to defend the 
right of their house to the throne in case, as seemed likely, 
the last of the Valois died without heirs. They feared an 
attempt of Guise to seize it. The heads of this group, the 
Cardinal of Vendome and the Duke of Montpensier, were 
working to get their “adherents in all parts of tiie realm 
elected to the Estates General” summoned for the month of 
October. On the other hand Guise, as he wrote the Spanish 
Ambassador, was perfectly aware that 

“Throughout all France they are trying to arrange the election 
of deputies who favor the princes of the blood royal and 
want, under pretext of lessening taxes, peace with the Hugue- 
nots. I have left nothing undone on my side, but have sent into 
all the provinces and bailiwicks men whom 1 can trust to work 
against their efforts. I believe that I have so far succeeded that 
the majority of the deputies will be for us. The Marquis of Conti, 
the Count of Soissons and the Duke of Montpensier (the chief 
Bourbon princes not fighting among the Huguenots) will come 
here within a few days with a train of nobles, mostly Huguenots. 
I have sent word to my friends in all direotionB and I shall not be 
the weaker.” ^ 

In this situation the King, whom everybody had <jome 
to disregard as incapable of independent action, suddenly 
made a very strong and decided move. His suspidons were 
directed not only towards ha enemies, they embraced the 

‘B. N. It. 1737, Sept. 8; Arch. Vat. Aug. 24; A. N. K. 1568 f. 104. 
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whole circle of his closest friends and councillors. The last 
of his mignons were gone. Joycuse and his brother had 
fallen at Cloutras and he had been obliged to divest Eper- 
non and his brother of much of their power and send them 
from court. 8o far as wo can read his mind by his acts, he 
now began to think that the men immediately around him, 
who advised and carried out any plans he formed, were too 
dopendont cither on his mother or Guise or uijon both. So 
far as his chief councillor Villcroy was concerned, wo have 
seen the proof, thougli the King had not, that he had an 
understanding with the Duke of Guise — a thing ho after- 
wards strenuously denied in his memoirs. The truth about 
the others wo do not know, but wo may suspect that they 
took orders more from Catherine than from the King and 
wore all somewhat inclined in their secret hearts to turn 
toward the rising sun. 

On the 8th of Soptombor, 1588, the King, without tlio 
smallest warning, carried ont a palace revolution, lie dis- 
missed, by a curt note written in his own hand, eight of the 
men who had stood closest to him in the conduct of the 
state. It was delivered simultaneously to all of them, and 
road as follows: “Villeroy, I am very well satisfied with 
your soiwiees but go immediately to your house and stay 
there unlil I send for you. Do not ask the reason for 
this note., but obey mo.” lie replaced them by men now to 
the court. The new guardian of tho great seal was a well- 
known advocate of no experience and small ability in affairs 
of state, but of unimpeachable reputation, who when he 
came to try and refuse the honor, was obliged to ask which 
of the tliree persons in the cabinet where ho was received, 
was tho King, Cathorino appeared “to resent this action of 
her son very much because most of those dismissed were 
appointed to service by her during her regencies.” The 
Venetian Ambassador reported that “seeing a thing of such 
importance done without her knowing anything about it, 
she is entirely beside herself.” When she finally said to her 
son, “You have made great changes,” “yes,” he replied, “the 
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Chancellor was a grafter, Bellievre was a Huguenot, 
Villeroy an ambitious braggart who wanted to keep all 
business in his own hands, Brulart worthless and Pinart an 
avaricious scoundrel who would sell his own father and 
mother.” The new men were ordered to employ no sub- 
ordinates who had served under their predecessors and it 
was noticeable that they never went near Catherine,^ 

This palace revolution, whatever may have been its 
cause, is the symbol of a great change in Catherine’s life. 
After she brought Guise to meet the King at Chartres, she 
had no real influence on affairs of state. As she drew close 
to the end of life her ruling passion, the love of power, had 
little to feed on. She still tried to use her talents for con- 
ciliation, and Pierre Gondi, by her favor Bishop of Paris 
and Cardinal, the son of one of her old Florentine proteges, 
who had been maitre d’hotel to her husband, wrote to the 
Pope in the end of September, “I want to tell Your Holiness 
of the great and continued good offices of the Queen Mother 
to pacify everything. I would never have believed the 
trouble she takes, even beyond the natural limits of the 
strength of her age, unless I had seen it and the great zeal 
she shows and her hopes that the outcome of it aE will be 
good.” “ But these were the volunteer efforts of one who 
acted without real authority. Never since the days when 
Diana stood between her and her beloved husband, or since 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, the Duke of Guise and their niece 
Mary stood between her and her son, Francis II, had Cath- 
erine been so completely on the outside of things — sitting 
at the court table but not really in the groat game of state. 
Her letters for the last five months of her life repeat the 
record of her correspondence for most of the years when 
she was Queen Regnant of France without influence in 
important affairs of state. Only twenty-seven have sur- 
vived and only one of them w of real importance. Seven 


* Villeroy, Chevemy, Neg. Toso. IV, 832; Pasquier, XIII, 1; de Thou, 
Vn, 272; Arch. Vat. Sept. 10; B. N. fds. fr. 16909 f. 140; It. 1737, Sept. 23; 
Villeroy, 97. 
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are to old friends, Matignon, Belliovre, the Duke of Nevers, 
Villeroy, Miron. Twenty of Uieui are to Italy, lottors of 
introduction or intercession for soino aLllierent who sought 
her influence there. The only really significant letter tells 
the whole stoiy, i. e., that there is no story to tell. In the 
end of September one of her old dopeuilents recently dis- 
missed from office had written to her. She answers with 
her own hand in the obscure style usual with her when her 
feelings were moved, but her resentment is plain. 

"Monsibuk DIO BiQLuiiiviuo: 

“I liuvo received your letter and seen whiit you send me and I 
nhould be very sorry if you took wliiit you said for any other 
oeeasion except to regret the wrong wliieli lias lieen done me in 
leaching tlie King that it is right to love his moLla'r, as Cod 
eontmands, hut not to give her enough authority and iiilhienoe to 
make her able to stop them from doing what they want. Jloeauso 
thoHo who have done this have ilone it, I believe, for no otlior 
reason than, when they want to pcrKUaile him to do something, 
that [ cannot stuii it by bugging him not to do it and not think- 
ing my remonstrances of any weight they can go aliead with 
what they have piTHuadod him to do. They have brought it 
about that I have not the moiuis as great as the will to make you 
know by aotual result s the good will 1 have always hud for you; 
ns I will do, so far as God Hhall give mo power, both for you and 
yours. . . . 

Bloib, September 20, 1688. 

“Sinceroly yours, 

"CATlfllUNIi!.” ^ 

In tho splendid oh8.teau of Blois a dosptiralo struggle 
was going on from tho ond of Septembor until Cliristiuas, 
between the King and the Duke of Guise — a struggle 
cloaked with all outward courtesy, but a struggle which 
must mean cither the submission or tho dcatli of Guise or 
tho subjugation of tho King to his authority. That tlio King 
at the beginning meant it to bo mortal is not probable, 
Tho historian de Thou was present at Blois and writes with 
first hand knowledge of the dramatic events, and he acutely 

* Letts. IX, 382. 
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pointa out if this had been tho case the King would hardly 
have put Guise ou his guard from the start by attacking him 
with the biting allusions of the speech from the throne at 
the opening of tho Estates. Henry delivered this in person 
with all his oi’atorical skill. He had deliberately summoned 
the Estates with tho idea that he might regain the prestige 
ho had lost at Paris, and his opening challenge to his enemy 
was tho occasion of tho fimt of several successive parlia- 
mciitary defeats which in’ovcd that Guise was stronger than 
ho was lunoiig tho dolegulcs of the nation. The King had a 
warning of this, even l)cff»rc his speech, in the election of 
the I*rosid<’nts of the Orders; for tho Clergy elected Guise’s 
brother, the (iarditial of Guise, the Nobles, Guise’s most 
active adherent, tho C’ount of Brissac, and tlic Third Estate, 
La Ghapcllo Martcau, one of tho heads of the League at 
Paris.^ 

No sooner was tho King’s speech delivered than tho 
adherents of tho Duke of Guise went to complain of it to 
Catliorino; whom tlusy still regarded as the best intor- 
raodiary witii tho King. Bhe gave an evasive answer and 
they s(int the Archbishop of Lyons to the King to protest 
against it-s printing. The King refused to change it: in spite 
of tho lliroat that tho deputies would leave tho Estates 
without a quorum. Meantime the Guisards had frightened 
the printer into not issuing the copies already printed and 
by tho intorcesaion of Catherine, who in spite of the King’s 
distrust of her, had acquired over his mind an influence 
which it AviiH not easy for him to escape induced the King 
to soften some of tho phrases of his address. One of the 
paragraphs ho did not alter for the press must have bz’ought 
some baJzn t<j tho wounded spirit of his mother, 

"1 cannot pass over in silence tho infinite pains which the 
Queen my mother has taken to moot the evils which afflict the 
state and £ think it right to render to her in this illustrious 
assembly, in ray own name and in tho name of tho nation, public 
thauka, Not only is it true that I owe to her the honor of 

‘Arch. Vat. 27, Sopt. 12; Pasquior, Bk. XIH, Lett. 6, 
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lioins your masicr .scviU'd on Hio lojulinfi: throne of Christendom, 
l)iit if I have any I'xpi'rieiicc, if I have been brought up in good 
prineiph'H, wiiatcver jnety is lo be seen in ino, above all the zeal 
I have for tlu' establishment of tho Catholic Jlcligiou and the 
reforiuation of the state I owe them all lo her. What work has 
she not undertidien lo appease Ihe Ironhles which have arisen 
and to esiablish everywhere the true worsliip of (led and public 
peace? flas her advanced age been able lo induce her to spare 
herself? lias she not for this cause saiTiliced her health? It is 
indi'cd from her that I have learned lo find all my pleasure in 
the cures which are inseparable from government. That is why 
1 have convoked Ihe I'lsliales (leueval of Ihe realm as tho surest 
and most salutary remedy for llie evil by whieli my people are 
lilllicled and it was my mother who eonfirnied mo in that reso- 
lution.” ^ 

Th(‘ consideration of tho iut(‘rnal Ironhles of Franco was 
fiuddc’iily inleiTUpIc'd liy an atUick from oulside. (.Iharlcs 
lOmamiol, tho young Duke of Havoy, son of one of tho best 
fricudu of (latherinc’s munied life, had for months been 
‘'fishing” in trouliled wal/orn aiul had made overtures both 
to tlm King and to (hiiso in Iho attempt to gain some ad- 
vantage for himself, llo now bulii'vtid Franco waa about 
to break into pieces. Spain wanttid Brittany and ho hoped 
for tho Martpiisate' of KuIuihih, Dauphiny, perhaps some of 
Iho valley of the Ithouo and a froo hand to comiuor Ceueva. 
Ho carried on negotiatiouB with the Bopi', the. King of Spain 
and tho loader of tho Huguenots in Dauphiny, with whom 
ho was secretly oir very good torms. Ho suddonly seiKcd 
Cai’magnola, tho capital of tho Marcpiisato of Haluccs, tlio 
last remnant of tlio Freudi coiuiuests in Italy. Tho town 
conlahiod four hundred cannon and largo military stores. 
Tho other fortresses of tlio Marquisate made little rosistaneo 
and th.0 Frcnclx garrisons marched out of Italy drums boat- 
ing and colors flying. Although Charles Fmanuel sent 
word that ho had occupied Holucos “as a servant of tho Most 
Christian King and to savo it from tho Huguenots, ” the 
barefaced lio did not soften the treacherous aggression which 

‘De Thou, vn, 273, 280 (nl, BIoih, 348). 
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roused the greatest anger among all classes at Blois. Among 
the deputicB many voices were raised culling for truco with 
the Huguenots in order to avenge this wanton insult to 
Franco ami Cuiae wrote to the Spanish Ambassador that ho 
feared this movement might stop all his plans and ruin 
religion. I'lcputies from all tJio three Estates came to the 
King to aslc a declaration of war against Savoy, and the 
King made so martial a reply that from all the deputies 
burst the old cry, “Vivo Le Roi!” ^ 

It was again to Catherine that the Ambassador of Savoy 
canie for lielji in jicrsuading tlio King of the sincerity of his 
master’s profession that ho had only seized the Marquisato 
temporarily to save it from the Huguenots, and offering to 
restore it to trustworthy governors. He got little comfort 
from her, tliough she afterwards told tlio Legato that she 
tliought it better not to fight. Bho canied the message to 
the King and ho was very angry, saying it was only an 
excuse to spin out the affair, but lie asked “his mother to 
recall the Ambassador and find out more clearly what was 
in tlie Duke’s mind.” She had another interview with the 
messenger and finally put before him the dilemma, return of 
the Marquisato or war. He replied “that is to cast tlie Duke 
into desperation." “Well, then," answered tlie Queen 
Mother, “if I have taken away your cloak and you ask mo 
to give it back, docs that cast mo into desperation? If you 
haven’t anything better to say to me, get out,” and with- 
out waiting for an answer, rose and loft the room, exceed- 
ingly angered. So popular was the war with Savoy, even 
among Guise’s own adherents, that ho swam with the tide 
and spoke passionately for it. But he and the Ambassador 
of Spain passed the word around to change the attitude of 
tlio Estates. In consequence the Third Estate and the 
Clergy modified their opinions and lost their zeal for war. 
The King maintained, nevertheless, his warlike attitude and 
replied, “with some heat,” to tlie request of the Ambassador 

‘Rftulioh ctd., 33C, 348, 368, 300; do Thou, VII, 294; do Ciroae, paid. 
II, 360, 374; B. N. II. 1737. Nov. 21, rEpmois ctd. 233. 
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of Savoy for an audience, that “the only thing that could 
procure one was news of the restitution of Saluces.” In- 
stead of granting the interview the King sent a passport.^ 

The fine play of the Duke of Guise in this affair did not 
escape the notice of the King. He had tried to placate him. 
The Legate describes how he was waUcing in the royal 
garden when the Queen Mother came in and began to 
walk with him. The King came in with many nobles and 
soon the “Queen Mother and the King called me and 
walked up and down one on each side of me. I said, ‘Guise 
is much in debt. Your Majesty is very generous, but you 
never give anything to Guise.’ The King said, ‘That is a 
good idea. I will do it as soon as I can get the money.’ I 
have since heard the King sent to offer him 200,000 scudi. 
Guise would not take it until the King was better off finan- 
cially, but since the offer Guise has treated the King much 
more franldy.” Suspicions soon sprang up again and the 
Legate writes how walking another day with Catherine and 
the King in the garden, the Duke of Guise and several 
cardinals strolled near. The King, afraid of being over- 
heard, broke off the serious tallc with jests and, walking 
into an inner garden, told the captain of his guards not to 
let anyone in and the gates were shut.® 

The important matter the King wished to discuss with- 
out being overheard by the Duke of Guise or his friends, 
was one in which Catherine was of necessity involved. She 
had inherited from her youngest son the city of Cambray. 
Philip II had never recognized the Duke of Anjou’s right 
to the city, which had rebelled against him, and through his 
Ambassador now offered to give Catherine by the help of 
his fleet an exchange for Cambray. The power of Spain on 
the sea was, it was true, lessened. The Great Armada had 
been thoroughly beaten by the English in the end of July 
and had sailed away to the north around Scotland. In the 

^Arch. Vat. 27, Nov. 21; B. N. It. 1737, Nov, 16; de Croae otd. Span. 
Amb., II, 378; TEpmoia otd. 241. 
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end of September a notice had been posted all over Paris, 
“If anyone knows the whereabouts of the Armada of Spain, 
victorious over England, and will tell the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor, he will give him five francs reward.” But two-thirds 
of the beaten fleet had fibiaUy crept back to harbor in 
Spain. Philip now offered to use it in conquering Rochelle 
for the French Crown. Further, he sent word that if France 
would help Spain in Flanders, Spain would help to clear 
France of all heretics and if she wished would aid her to 
extend her boundary to the Rhine in exchange for help 
against England. The next morning Catherine and the 
King talked again in the garden about this secret union and 
the Legate had hopes that it might be made, which proved 
vain.’^ 

The last attempt to allay the suspicions of the two men 
seems to have been on the 9th of December, when in an 
interview held in Catherine’s presence, they went over the 
past, talked of their causes for ill-will and agreed to forget 
them. The Duke swore fidelity and the King promised to 
protect the Duke. But in spite of these submissive words 
the King found the strongest proofs of the power of Guise 
over the Estates and his will to use it against his authority 
in their demands about finance and government. The Third 
Estate, where the friends of Guise were dominant, almost 
without serious opposition, asked the King to cancel all 
taxes made since 1676 and persisted in their request in spite 
of his remonstrances. This roused the King to deep anger. 
He asked Guise and his ri^t hand man, the Archbishop of 
Lyons, to use their influence in the matter, but Guise de- 
nied he had any influence in the Third Estate, which was 
manifestly untrue, because he had written shortly before 
to the Spanish Ambassador, “I have so well handled the 
Estates that I have made them” — ^take the action he 
wished. A few days later, the Third Estate went almost 
tumultuously to the King and said they would leave the 
Assembly the next morning if their request was not granted, 

*Neg. Tose. IV, S2S; Arch. Vat. 27, Oet. 29, Nov. 7, 
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He gave way, but his distrust of Guise was deepened. He 
resented even more the urgent request of the Third Estate 
for the appointnaent of a special council to have charge of 
“the due observance of resolutions passed in these Estates.” 
This action seemed to the King, as he told the Legate with 
great feeling, planned “to ruin the royal authority.” “He 
would sooner die than see his kingly dignity lessened and 
tarnished.” ^ 

The King made Guise aware tliat ho was feeling the 
pressure brought to bear on him and the third week in 
December the Duke went to the Legate to complain that 
the King did not trust him, and sliowed such discontent 
that the Legate begged the King to do something to quiet 
the Duke. The Legate advised some lucrative employment. 
The King said the advice was good and asked the Legate to 
talk it over with the Queen Mother. He went and Cath- 
erine saw him in spite of the fact that she had been in bed 
for ten days with a serious illness. She thanked him for 
what he had said to the King and promised to urge it upon 
him. The Legate added to his letter, “To tell the truth I am 
not content with the condition of the Queen Mother. She 
has a heavy cold and a troublesome cough and fever every 
day. She is weakened by her illness and with seventy years 
on top of that.” Her illness did not prevent Catherine from 
dictating the last of her letters we have, and it was charac- 
teristic of her that it was a letter of consolation to one of her 
old friends: 


“To Me. Robert Miron, 

“COUNCILLOE OF THE KlNCI AND IntENDANT OF HlS FINANCES: 

“I am very much grieved to hoar of your illness which com- 
pels you to retire, but I believe that resting your mind and body 
for a little while you will be able to return to your office and do 
better work there than ever. Meanwhile if I can do anything for 
you I shall be very glad to show my recognition of your services 
to the King my son and to me. May God give you health. 

Blois, the sixth of December, IfiSS,” * Catbrinb. 

‘B, N. It. 1737, Dec. 9; A. N. K. 1567 f. 160; Arch. Vat. 22, Nov. 7. 
*B. N. It, 1737, Dec. 16; Letts, IX, 394. 
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Two days later Catherine had the satisfaction of finally 
bringing to a conclusion the long negotiation for the mar- 
riage of her granddaughter to ihe Grand Duke of Florence. 
The contract was signed in ihe evening in the rooms of the 
Legate. The marriage was celebrated by proxy in the 
chapel of the chateau of Blois and Catherine was able to 
attend and have a dance in her apartments afterward. 

Guise continued to force the King's hand, using “hia 
power in the Estates to compel the King by their authority 
to make a secret council to treat of all the affairs of the 
Kingdom in which there shall not be anyone contrary to his 
party,” and the Legate thought there was great danger of a 
break. Indeed, the followers of Guise were talking rather 
openly of a more striking step “to nominate him as Con- 
stable by the authority of the Estates to save religion and 
reform the government in spite of the King and his min- 
isters.” ^ 

In addition to those open signs of an intention to limit 
his power, warnings came to the King of conspiracies against 
his person. Guise and his brother Mayenne were not on 
good terms. They had quarreled about a woman and even 
challenged each other to a duel, which was only composed 
after they were on the ground. Mayenne sent word to the 
King from Lyons to be on his guard against his brother. 
The hatred of the King among the Leaguers of Paris was 
terrible. Satires were constantly printed against him, which 
rival those of the Huguenots under Francis II against the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, as for example these lines from a 
sonnet to France, “Thy fleur-de-lis is dying. It stinks in 
the nostrils of God like a rotten flower and he has ground it 
under his heel that he may not smell it any more.” A 
cousin of Guise, the Duke of Aumale, sent his wife from 
Paris to warn the King of a plot he had heard discussed to 
send forces to seize him and an examination of the corre- 
spondence of the Parisian delegates to the Estates proved 

"•Arch. Vat. 22, Deo. 8; Vol. 27, Deo. 19; de Thou, VII, 303, 326, 
Davila (at Blois). 
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the accuracy of the information. Guise swore, “By the body 
of Christ I have never had even a thought like that.” The 
King answered he was sure of it because even if any one 
were stronger than he was, he knew he could not take away 
his liberty without killing him. To this ambiguous answer 
the King was moved, among other things, by the fact that 
Guise’s sister, the Duchess of Montpensier, wore a pair of 
golden scissors hanging at her belt as part of her chatelaine 
and was not always discreet in her choice of those to whom 
she explained that they were for the purpose of tonsuring 
the King when he was consigned to a monastery as unfit to 
reign. This attitude was rendered sinister by the fact that 
the emissaries of Guise were active in bribing the royal 
guards and the officers of the army. This process reached 
its climax when Guise offered the Marshal d’Aumont to 
raise a popular protest in Normandy against the King’s 
appointment of the loyal Duke of Montpensier as governor 
and so secure the appointment of d’Aumont as governor of 
the richest of the provinces. The Marshal replied that he 
did not want to disoblige the Duke of Montpensier, whose 
servitor he was, and reported tho whole conversation to the 
King with the opinion that this sort of bribery was being 
extensively tried among all the leading loyal supporters of 
the throne. The King knew the danger because he had 
been trying in the same way to seduce the chief adherents 
of Guise.^ 

Many people who were aware how far the Duke was go- 
ing in his attempts to put the King in a position where he 
would be helpless in his hands had now come to share the 
opinion written home by the Tuscan agent three months be- 
fore : “The day of the dagger will come.” In the end of Sep- 
tember Guise had written to the Spanish Ambassador of the 
warnings which came to him “from all sides, of an attempt 
upon my life.” He said he had no fear because he had 
bribed so large a part of the royal guards tfiat if “they begin 

‘De Thou, VII, 323, 324, 325; Arch. Vat., 37, Deo. 31; Lenient, II, 88; 
B. N. It. 1737, Deo. 6 , 16; Neg. Toac., IV, 8^; Arch. Vat., ij, Sept. 26. 
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that sort of thing I will end it more rudely than I did at 
Paris.” Against a sudden surprise he trusted in his great 
strength, his skill with the sword and the precaution of 
never going anywhere without a strong suite. Probably also 
he relied on the known reluctance of Catherine to choose 
the road of violence instead of the road of negotiations to 
escape from a dangerous position. True he had joined with 
her in the St. Bartholomew massacre; but the sixteen years 
of war or armed truce which had followed that attempt at 
pacification by blood did not encourage repetition. He saw 
Catherine so often in his conferences with the King that he 
was not aware, as the Venetian Ambassador was, that she 
had lost completely all her old control over her son’s final 
decisions. He persisted, therefore, in staying at Blois. He 
was afraid of only one thing — agoing again alone, as he had 
done at Paris, into the cabinet of the King without having 
his suite in the antechamber. That he was determined not 
to do.* 

But the King, probably sometime after the fifteenth of 
December, certainly after his mother was in bed seriously ill, 
had formed a subtle plot to trap him into doing this very 
thing. Before finally deciding he had called a conference of 
four or five of his most confidential gentlemen. One ad- 
vised arresting the Duke and putting him on trial, but the 
others thou^t this so dangerous as to be impossible and 
advised killing him summarily. Next to the King’s salon, 
from which his cabinet opened, there was a large room 
where the council was held. He sent word to the Duke of 
Guise, his brother the Cardinal and the Archbishop of 
Lyons to come early the next morning to the meeting where 
they were needed in the discussion of the finances. Guise 
had never been to see the King while the council was 
sitting and did not know that the door loading from the 
large room where it sat to the outer corridor and staircase 
was at such times always closed. He came at half-past 
seven in the morning and was soon joined by his brother 

=‘A. N. K. 1668 f. 104, B. N. It. 1737, Deo. 6; de aoze, pntA II, 381, 
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and the Archbishop. Behind them all doors were closed 
and no one was allowed to enter the chateau. A solid 
body of guards filled the staircase and stopped all who 
tried to go up. Guise felt a sudden nausea as he entered 
the council chamber and sent his secretary back to his rooms 
to find a silver comfit box he often carried. The secretary, 
returning quickly and finding the staircase blocked with 
guards and all tire doors locked, sent in the comfit box. 
Thoroughly alarmed by the aspect of the corridors, he tried 
in vain to get a word of warning in to the Duke. So he went 
to tiie rooms of the Queen Mother and crying, "Help! 
Mercy!” tried to open the door leading from her ante- 
chamber and then suddenly from the room above their 
head they heard a rush and trampling of feet.^ 

Meanwhile in the council chamber the Duke’s nausea 
had been followed by a nose bleed and a slight chill. He 
sent for a handkerchief and had the fixe built up, and then 
turned to listen to tho intondant of finances reading a re- 
port. The discussion had not gone very far when a secre- 
tary entered and said in a low voice to the Duke that the 
King wanted to speak to him in his cabinet. The Duke 
bowed to the members of the council and followed into 
the King’s antechamber. Everything was ready there. 
Early that morning the King had brought down from their 
lodgings in the attic nine of his bodyguard of forty-five 
country gentlemen who had been nominated in 1685, half 
by Joyeuse and half by Epernon, and told them what he 
wanted done. They let the Duke cross the room and lift 
the tapestry at the door of the King’s cabinet and then 
they fdl upon him and killed him with daggers. The first 
blow in the neck choked him with blood so that he could 
not speak, but he put forth his great strength, dragged his 
assailants across the room, broke a man’s nose with a 
blow of the silver comfit box ho carried in his hand, and 
tried to draw his sword, before he fell. At the noise of the 
struggle the Archbishop rushed to the door of the King’s 

‘Beauvais-Nain'is. Deposition of Guise Secretary, Arch. G. XII, ISO, 
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rooms but found it locked, and the Cardinal of Guise, prob- 
ably with the hope of calling help, rushed toward the oppo- 
site door, but the Marshal d'Aumont stopped him and both 
were taken from the room. At the same moment the other 
members of the family were put under arrest, and a little 
later a strong force of guards marched out of the chateau 
and arrested the President of the Third Estate and three 
other Parisian deputies, together with Count Brissac, 
President of the Nobility. The next morning the Cardinal 
of Guise was summoned from the room where he had been 
imprisoned and killed with swords and haJlebardes in the 
corridor. The two bodies were carried to the cellar of the 
chateau and consumed with quicklime.^ 

So died the first of “the three Henrys” to fall by the 
dagger; an omen of whose bloody end had been recorded 
years before. We have seen at the time of St. Bartholomew 
the reaction in the French nobility of the medieval sense 
of honor against the new code of the Italian Renascence. 
A story is told in connection with the deaHi of the first to 
die of “the three B[enrys” which records, if not a fact, cer- 
tainly a state of mind which still survived. Crillon, master 
of the camp of the royal guards, was in a sense “the glass 
of fashion and the mould of form” among the warlike French 
courtiers. He was a bitter and open enemy of Guise. Da- 
vila, who was at Blois, says the King first asked him to take 
charge of killing the Duke. Crillon replied that he was “a 
soldier and a cavalier as well as a faithful servitor of the 
King. He would challenge Guise and kill him or fall in the 
duel, but he was not an executioner.” ® 

Henry of Guise was, like Coligny, a personage who filled 
the eye of the world far more than the King under whom he 
lived and he was possessed of many unusual qualities both 
of body and mind. If he had the distinguidied nculitaiy 
ability of his father, he never had tiie chance to display it, 

» B. N. It. 1733 f. 638, Deo. 24; de Them, Davila, Arch. Vat. 27, Deo. S3, 
31; B. N. Nouva. Acqa., Dee. 23. 
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for the victories of Dormans, Auneau and Vimory were 
little more than brilliant cavalry skirmishes. His almost 
servile dependence on Spain, recorded in his letters, is an 
ignoble trait and his character lacks a certain largeness 
apparent in his father. Many of his fellow Catholics, 
perhaps unjustly, doubted the sincerity of his extreme pro- 
fessions of zeal for the Church and believed that he was 
using religion as a stalking horse for his personal ambition. 
They accused him also of an ingrained faithlessness to his 
word. However that may be, disgust at the peculiarly re- 
volting manner of his death, by which the King was willing 
to defend himself in the teeth of his most solemn oaths, 
ought not to blind our eyes to the fact that Henry of Valois 
had most cogent reason to believe that his authority and 
liberty, if not his life, were in mortal danger of a treach- 
erous attack from his old playmate, Henry of Guise. 

Catherine, ill in bed almost under the room where the 
death struggle was going on, asked several times what the 
noise was, but got no answer until the King came down the 
private staircase which led from the loggia on which his 
rooms opened. As he entered Catherine’s room he asked her 
physician, from whom we have the account of what passed, 
how she was. “Well,” he answered. “She has just taken 
her medicine.” The King drew near to the bed and said, 
according to the Florentine reporter: 

“ ‘Good day, Madame, I beg you to forgive me. Mr. de Guise 
is dead. I have had him killed, having got ahead of him in what 
he planned to do to me. I could not bear his insolence any 
longer . , . although I had resolved to boar it in order not to dip 
my hands in his blood. . . . Nevertheless, knowing and proving 
every hour that he was sapping and mining (these were his very 
words) my rule, my life and my realm, I made up my mind to do 
this deed which has long occupied my mind with the question 
whether I ought to do it or not. At length seeing that my patience 
brought me loss and shame and that every day 1 was irritated 
and offended by new plots, in the end, God has inspired and aided 
me to do it;^ Whom I am now going solemnly to lliank in church 
at the sacrifice of the mass. I wish to impose taxes on my 
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people. I wish to assemble the Estates, but I wish also that they 
should speak according to their rank and not like a King as they 
have done. I intend no sort of ill to his family. I will favor 
and help his people like the Duke of Lorraine, of Nemours, of 
Elbeuf, and the Duchess of Nemours, who are, I know, faithful 
and friendly to me. But I wish to be the King and no longer a 
prisoner and a slave as I have been from the 13th of May until 
this hour in which I begin again to be the King and the Master. 
I have also posted guards around the Prince of Joinville, Ne- 
mours, Elbeuf and the Duchess of Nemours not to offend them 
but for my own security. I have done the same to the Cardinal 
of Guise and the Archbishop of Lyons and for the same reason 
to my uncle the Cardinal of Bourbon, who will suffer no harm 
from me; but I will put him where he will be comfortable and I 
cannot be hurt by him. I will carry out more zealously the war 
against the Huguenots whom I want to extirpate from my 
realm.’ After these words, spoken with the same steadiness with 
which he began, he went out without the smallest sign of excite- 
ment either in his face or his thoughts, which seemed to me' 
marvellous.” 

That Catherine was enormously disturbed in mmd we 
may be sure, not only because something had been done of 
which she disapproved, but that a step so important had 
been taken wi^out her knowledge. If we have read her 
character aright, it must have seemed like a stab in her own 
heart. The physician has not recorded her reply, from 
which it is a natural conclusion that she said none of the 
striking things put into her mouth by other writers who 
were not present. It is probable that she covered her cha- 
grin and dismay by some banal and submissive remark like 
the one de Thou assigns to her, "I only pray God that the 
result may be what you hope." 

The King’s hopes of making peace with the family of 
Lorraine in France by killing the head of their house were 
of course illusory. 'The Duke of Mayenne answered the 
friendly message of the man who had killed his two brothers 
by raising an army and openly swearing vendetta, — ^the 
King’s life or his own. The slowness of the King in seizing 

‘Ne-. Toac. IV, 88i. 
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the citadels enabled the League to raise sixteen cities against 
the Crown and the King, unable to fight two wars at once, 
was obliged, much against his will, to make a year’s truce 
with the King of Navarre. This threw two wars on the 
hands of the League and their forces were losing in the field 
when eight months after the death of Guise the King was 
assassinated by a monk who thought he was doing God a 
service in killing an impious tyrant. So died the last of 
Catherine’s sons, a feeble King whose only vigorous act 
was a crime, planned without her knowledge, which stopped 
halfway; even as the greater crime to which she had incited 
her other son stopped halfway. For Catherine and her 
children, in whom the intellectual vigor of the strong stock 
of the Medicis ran i o seed, never grasped the meaning of that 
fundamental maxim of the statecraft which is founded on 
the gospel of “the Prince of this world”; which Luther and 
Machiavelli agreed in interpreting, “If you must sin, sin 
boldly.” 

Notwithstanding the shock of the murder of Guise, Cath- 
erine’s health improved and a week later her fover but not 
her cough had left her, and her physician could write, “In 
spito of the great trouble of her mind and her inability to 
see any way of meeting the dangers of the hour, the Queen 
Mother is convalescent and in eight days we hope she can 
return to her ordinary way of living.” The new grand 
duchess was still with her grandmother, preparing to go to 
her home in Florence, and Catherine said to her again and 
again, “How lucky you are to bo going to a laud at peace and 
not to see the ruin of my poor kingdom.” But Catherine 
was not willing to wait the slow process of recovery. The 
day after this letter of her doctor, which was New Year’s 
Day, she insisted in spite of his protest in getting up to go to 
mass in the chapel of the chateau, and afterwards at the 
King’s request visited the Cardinal of Bourbon, confined in 
his rooms, to tell him that he was now at liberty. The 
interview was stormy, for the Cardinal bitterly reproached 
her. “Madame, if you had not tricked us and made us 
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come here witli good words and a thousand assurances, these 
two would not be dead and I should be free.” Once before 
she had heard this reproach from the house of Bourbon, 
twenty-eight years before at Orleans, when the Prince of 
Conde was led off to prison and toward the scaffold. This 
time the reproach was unjust and her physician thought 
her indignation and a chill she caught in the corridors of 
the great chateau brought back the illness “from which 
she was scarcely free and still less recuperated." On the 
third of January the Legate reports her as having a little 
fever. The next night i^e had a high fever, with pain in 
her lungs, and the day after, at half past one, she died of 
what her physician called peri-pneumonia, which brought 
on apoplexy. In her last hours, “she confessed, took the 
communion, received extreme unction so contritely and 
devoutly that she has left us as much consolation in the 
hope of her glory as she has left grief in all for so notable 
a loss." Her physician broke off his letter, reusing himself 
because “tears for his lovable mistress prevented him from 
writmg more fully.” The autopsy revealed “a condition of 
health in her bodily organs which, if the grace of God had 
kept her from pleimisy, would have given her many years 
of life." 1 

She received all the elaborate funeral honors paid by 
ancient custom to the sovereigns of Erance. Her em- 
balmed body lay in state in a room hung with black velvet 
and surrounded by Franciscan friars reciting prayers. In 
the antechamber hung with doth of gold her plaster eflBgy 
was served at table morning and evening for forty days and 
the food afterward distributed to the poor. They could not 
take her to St. Denis to be buried under the stately monu- 
ment she had built for her husband on which she had 
already placed her own statue. Her body rested for years 
forgotten in a church at Blois, till her husband’s illegitimate 
daughter, Diana, dowager duchess of Montmorency, laid it 

‘B. N. It. 1737, Deo. 30, Jan. 6, 12; Neg. Toso. IV, 852. 868, 864; 

A rah V®*- 27, 
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alongside him to whom Catherine had given what was, per- 
haps, the one unselfish love of her life. 

One month after her death the Archbishop of Bourges, 
the most eloquent pulpit orator of his day, preached the 
funeral sermon always delivered for every distinguished 
personage. Ho derives the origin of her family from a 
companion of the Gallic King Brennua who, in the third 
century before Christ, founded tho city of Florence and 
took the name of M6dicis because he had earlier made 
conquests in Media. He pronounces Catherine not only 
"tho most noble queen in race and generation who ever 
reigned in France" but also “the most prudent in her 
administration, the gentlest in her conversation, the most 
affable and benignant to all who approached her, the most 
humble and loving towards her children, the most obedient 
to her husband, but above all the most devout toward 
God and the most sympathetic to the poor." At the close 
of his sermon he invited all to join him in this prayer: 
“Lord God, Father of mercy, who having by the death 
and resurrection of thy Son, our Savior Jesus, con- 
quered death and sin, hast promised the resurrection of this 
mortal flesh and a happy and eternal life, open, good God, 
the fountains of thy grace on this pious soul who always 
hoped for that eternal life which Thou hast promised to thy 
well-beloved. She waits for thy goodness. She hopes in 
the merite of the passion of her Redeemer." ^ 

> Letts. IX, 498. 
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VOLUME I 

Pg. 84. Courteault’s remark that the attack on Naples is “an invention 
of Protestant polemics,” is refuted by Cal. Von 2 April 1557: “Guise has 
authority to attack Naples or not according to his judgment." More fully 
by Itomier II, lii. 

Pg. 169. The Btoiy accepted by de Thou from Histoire, etc., that Cath- 
erine asked help from Philip who gave a promise of 40,000 men which was 
read in full council, is unmentionod by observere at court, unsupported by 
any documents and highly improbable in itself; considering Catherine’s 
mood. 

Pg. 177. The Venetian Ambassador, as well as his successor, wrote that 
the Guise planned to suppress horew by force Rel. I (4) pp. 133 and 166. 
The Spanish Ambassador wrote: “Cardinal Lorraine told the Nuncio he 
would have so many troops at the ojicning of the Estates that he could 
shut any one’s mouth,” gtd. Mignct. Journal doe Savants July 1867. 
Pasquior (Bk. IV Letter IX) says the Guise meant to exterminate the 
Protestants of Franco. De la Planches (F) account of their plans contains 
improbabilities but in this detail it is supported hy the Boman Catholic 
Castdnau (Mem. Livro II Ch. XII). 

Pk. 188. Altamira confirms this: “Dona Juana and Don Fernando 
colled the Estates of Castilo soven times. . . . But the decadence of their 
power mokes itself folt in the tone, each time more icmectful to the 
monarch, they use in their petitions.” Historia de Espana II, 448. Bodin, 
de la Bepubfique, Liv. I Ch. VIII, p. 138, Ed. Lyons, 1693. 

Pg. 249. The so-called "Summary of things accorded between the Dukes 
of Montmorency and the Guise and the Marshal St. Andre” printed in 
Condi’s Memoirs, Volume III, page 210, cannot be genuine. It is plainly 
a controversial pamphlet, pui’povting to give the plans of their adversaries, 
issued by the Bourbon-Junior Montmorency-Calvinist combination; hence- 
forth to be spoken of as the Huguenot party. Similar instances of this 
kind on tho Huguenot side are 
Volume ItPagc 246, tho aupposi 
Volume in, page 509^ and the so-called Memoim of Jeanne d'Albret. On 
the Guise-orthodox side, one might cite the slanders so industriously cir- 
culated about tho orgies in Calvinist worship, the forged letters of Calvin 
to du Poet encouraging pillage, end the puolio statement that the con- 
spiracy of Amboise incluacd the intention of murdering the King; which 
was against all the evidence the government had, both written and oral. 
A book like “Lenient, La Satire en France,” makes perfectly evident that 
blackening the character of an opponent and misrepresenting his purposes 
was regarded as legitimate controversy. Tho practise was ootnmon in all 
countries in the sixteenth century. In England, Poles Apologia is an in- 
stance. For German examples on both sides of the Lutheran controversy, 
see Ergauzungen zur Jassens Gesohichte dea Deutschen Volkes. 

Pg. 266. A veteran politician like Guise would not have TOtten a note 
useless so far as his friends were concerned and olarmiiig to his enemies, in 
order to introduce a messenger charged with verbal messages who was in 
danger of being captured. The date (June 26th) also betrays forgery. It 
would have been in Lorraine’s hands the 36th. It must therefore have 
been captured before that, Yet Cond6 made on the 39Ui, his promise to 
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loave the kingdom; which he never would have done had he seen this note. 
The messenger risked capture only the first part of his journey. If it was 
intcreoplcd, where was it all that time? De la Noue, who was present at 
the Council of the Huguenot loaders, knows nothing of it. The argument 
of do Bublo (lY, 269, N) that it must be genuine because a copy is in the 
Becord Office in London and it is printed in the Memoires Joumaux de 
Guise, is not weighty. It would be apt to be in both places whether genu- 
ine or forged. The Huguenots gave it wide circulation. 

Pg. 276. The hypothesis basoa on a mysterious document— omitting all 
names — a document whose original has been lost— that Catherine hired 
Poltrot to kill Guise and the letter of the Spanish Ambassador, credulous 
of any wild story against anyone not a zealot, that Marshal Montmorency 
bribed Poltrot by a promise of life to retract his confession implicating 
Coligny, have been entirely refuted by Whitehead; Coligny, 

Pg. 2SS. Mr. Whitehead, in his Life of Coligny, in a very clear and able 
appendix on the Treaty of Hampton Court, has corrected a number of 
mistakes made by others who have discussed that document. He defends 
tho Admiral against the charge of lack of patriotism in putting a pledge 
for Calais into the hands of England, by correctly pointing out that he 
had not seen tho text of the Treaty of Hampton Court when he agreed 
to observe it. Able as Mr, Whitehead’s discussion is, I do not foel that 
he has said the last word upon tho subject. It is perfectly true that gen- 
eral directions had probably been givon to tho envoy, but it is also true 
that ho had boon given carte blanche. Coligny did not see the treaty when 
in general terms he agreed to keep it, but ho did see it later without 
repudiating it, and Elizabeth had every right to believe that a treaty 
negotiated by on agent who had corte blanche, a troatjr which had not 
been repudiated by the principals when it was seen, was in honor binding 
upon tho men who had signed it in blank. 

Tho Huguenot leaders when they sent their envoy to England, could 
hardly have been ignorant of the probability that Elizabeth would suggest 
such an articlo for the treaty, for, although she bad not spoken directly 
to them about it, she had spoken very freely and publicly about it to the 
French Ambassador in England and to her own Ambassador to France, 
—so publicjy that it was known and commented on in the Netherlands 
and in Spain that the Engli^ were holding Havre do Gmce as a pawn 
for Calais. It is rather difficult to believe that the Admiral and the Prince, 
when the matter was so much talked about, remained entirely ignorant 
from the end of September to the end of February, of the fact that 
their agent had agreed to this demand. If they were officially ignorant of 
it, appearances strongly suggest that they must have taken seme pains to 
remain so. At all events, they did not repudiate the treaty when they did 
not know its contents. Tho true explanation of this transaction, which 
involves too many mysteries to be quite straight, seems to be contained 
>n a letter of Middlemore to Cecil oi the 3rd of May, 1668. 

“The Prince of CondS told me ho understood by his representative in 
Englwd that tho Queen was become his enomy and would do him all the 
evil in the world. If she has,” the writer says, “she has no great cause 
to be his friend, considering the promises he made her and how he now 
handles her. Tho Prince said he never made such a contract with her nor 
consented that Calais should be now rendered, nor that she should have 
Newhaven (Havre de Grace) until Calais wos rendered, I replied that 
such as had his commission and express commands made it for him, because 
he would not be thereat and, in such casos, what is done by ministers is 
always avowed of the principals. ‘But,’ said he, ‘if my ministers agree to 
putting anything in my blank contrary to my meaning, I am not bound 
to perform it.’ 

“The writer is told in great secret that at this present the Prince had 
written to persuade the Yidame of Chartres to deny that he was consent- 
ing to the article in the contract touching the Queen's keeping Newhaven 
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until Calais be rendered. This is the Queen Mother’s (Catherine’s) device 
and the Vidame is promised great things to do it. If he aarees to this foul 
act, the Prince has voitten to him to convey himself out of England hiiher. 
And being here, he shall make open protestation and send it to the Queen, 
that he never knew of it nor was consenting to it. And if he will not do it, 
the Prince has written to him that he will utterl^V deny it and charge him 
wholly with all, whereby he shall lose his living and country and be 
esteemed a traitor all his life after; whereas, if he will do this to content 
the Queen Mother, there never was a man that should be made more of. 
This is so secretly practiced that only two know it besides the Prince. He 
that discovered this matter to the writer is a great friend to the Yidame 
but a traitor to the Queen. It would serve the Queen (Elizabeth) that a 
declaration were sent forth in print together with the contract between 
her and the Prince for her justification, but so as it might not prove preju- 
dicial to the Admiral, who must show himself her friend (whereof the 
writer sees little likelihood) but, until the Admiral is thoroughly decided, 
a declaration cannot be made." 

Fg. 306. The fact that Diana took this monogram, turning the two Cs 
into two Ds and used it on her book bindings, does not alter the fact that 
it was ^e official monomam of the King and Queen. Catherine used it 
after her husband’s death. 

Pg. 335. The French translation of de Thou from which citations are 
usually made, has here a paragpnph expressing doubt of the authcnticit;r of 
this harangue. This paragraph is not only wanting in the Latin original 
from which this trandation is made but de Thou cites in the origins an 
authority "which had removed all his doubts.” The only conclusion seems 
to be that the paragraph of the French translation of de Thou expressing 
doubt about the authenticity of the harangue is the interpolation of a 
translator moro pious than scrupulous. 

Pg. 889. Printed Histoire de Nostre Temps. This volume is described 
by ite prologue (dated Aug., 1670) as a collection of documents on which 
the author intends to base a histoiy of the civil wars. The prologue blames 
all the miseries of France upon uie Cardinal of Lorraine. It contains at 
least one other demonstrably unreliable document: the so-called Memoires 
of Jeanne d’Albret. 

VOLUME II 

Pg. 38. The conversation of Cardinal Pelleve with the special papal 
Envoy Bramante, that the King intended to show favor to some Hugue- 
nots who were intimate with the Admiral and other leaders of the 
sect in order to win them to his side and then by money and other gifts 
cause them to kill the Admiral and the other heads of the party, ought to 
be dismissed os the idle suspicion of one of the least Uomted men at the 
French court. If Catherine had formed so rash and complicated a scheme, 
she never would have talked about it to the Cardinal Pmleve. Arch, Vat, 

8 Nov,, 1670, Bramante to Pope. 

Pg. 40. 1 cannot feel that "Les Poesies inddites de Catherine de MSdicis 
published by Mr. Edouard Fremy are genuine. 1 hope her literary taste 
was better wan th^ indicate. I am glad to find myself sustained by the 
authority of M. le (Jomte Baguenault de Puchesse. Hev. Qts. Hists., 1883. 

Fg. 65. The story afterward printed by Qoulart that LigneroUes was 
assassinated because, having learned from Anjou of a plot for the general 
massacre of the Huguenots, he was foolish enough to let the King know 
he had this secret, was discredited, as de Thou reports, by several Hugue- 
nots who were at (jourt at the time. It may be dismissed as a later in- 
vention not only because of this testimony but because, if we know any- 
thing at all about the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, we know that no plot 
for It had been formed when LigneroUes was killed. (Estat de la France I 
62, de Thou IV 492.) , , , 

Pv, 61, 'T'h's document ia without date but ViUaiB was made Marshal 
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March, 1571. Viellevillo died in December and Alava reached Spain 
December 13. Thcroforo it miiat have been written about the end of 1571. 

Pg. 68. Tho disputchca in Neg. Toac show that Wliitohearl, who follows 
Ilausor ‘'Do la Nouc,” p. 25, is niislakcn in supposing that the Duke of 
Tuscany urged immediate war. De la None urged Ihn Ilugucuots to give 
up this plan and, in spile of the denial of La Populiuieru, hw assertion that 
ho spoke for the Admiral is probable and ought to bo accept od. Hauser 27. 

Pg. 87. Corbinclli, a Plorentinc, afterwards rundor to Anjou, Cavriana 
(n Tuscan pliysician), Cavolli and Michiele (Venetian Ambassadors), Mar- 
garet, de Tliou (who had his father’s Journal) and Tavannes. Tavannes’ 
Memoircs must bo used with groat uuutiou. They wore written long after- 
wards chiefly by his son, with an apologetic purpose. The so-called “Con- 
fession of the Duke of Anjou” supposedly made to Miron is plainly a 
forgery. It has no external evidence to support it and the internal evi- 
dence against its authenticity is overwhelming. The real and very different 
statement of Anjou was printed at Cracow under tho title. Vein ct brevis 
Descriptio, etc. It is reprinted Bull. Soe. Prot. 56 p. 406. Henri Monod, 
La Saint Barlh61emy, Veraion du Due d’Anjou. 

Pg. 91. Dispatch of Ferraresc Ambassador, Aug. 24, 1572, "at this mo- 
ment, in front of the King’s rooms there are to be scon at least a dozen 
Huguenot loaders, dead or in the death agony.” 

Pg. 109. Tho idea suggested by several historians that one of the chief 
causes of the St. Bartholomew massacre was the cowardly reluctance of 
Elizabeth to join France in open war on Spain, is disproved by tho diplo- 
matic correspondence. When the massacre took place England was en- 
gaged in making against Spain tho same sort of unacknowledged war which 
France had been malting a few weeks Iioforo. English volunteera, to the 
number of about two thousand, were on the Island of Zealand with Flusli- 
ing as their center of operation. La Motho V 78. Tlio Duke of Alva had 
done his beat to keep Elizabeth from allowing thorn to go, while protend- 
ing to accept her excuses that she could not prevent it anyway. She told 
his envoy that when she had enough men in Flusliing she might hand it 
over to the Duke of Alva. It is doubtful whether Alva look this offer 
seriously, though a modem historian (Mr. Froudo) has. Certainly nothing 
but tliat writer’s intense prcjudico against Elizabeth could have induced 
him to overlook the fact that the English Ambassador, writing to his 
friends on tlie council that tlicy should urgo Elizabeth to join France in 
open war against Spain, was not expressing any official offer, but only his 
own opinions and wishes and those of the Huguenots. Charles never 
offered such an alliance for open war against Spain. On the conlrai'y he 
wrote on tho 9th of August, after the groat council which hud rejected the 
idea of war with Spain, that ho would not make war in Flanders, but tliat 
his ambossador sliould urgo Elizabeth to do so. La Motho VII 311-310. 
Elizabctli, tricky _ hoiiielf, declined to distrust Philip any more tluin she 
distrusted Catherine and events seem to have proved that she was right. 

Pg. 117. Rel I 4 p. 204, Rel I 4 p. 328. 

Tlie letter of Catherine written two months before and marked "not 
to be opened until August 24th,” direoting tho Massooro of the Huguenots 
of La Rooholle is manifestly a forgery. (Arch C. VII 200.) 

De Sorr^ de la Popcliniiro, do Thou IV 635, d’Aubiguo (Protestants). 

Adrian, Catena, Qabrizio, Boulcn^r, Davila (Catholics). 

Perefixe, Bussi^rc, Dondini. 

Claude Haton, Monlue. BrantSme reports both opinions. Margaret 
of Valois, Chivemy, Tavannes, Turenne. This list of writers is based on 
Whttko, but some of his judgments, sometimes exactly opposite to the 
sense of the passage quoted to sustain them, aro corrected. For a review 
of 19th. coutury literature see Philippson, Zeitalter, etc. 256. 

Spanish, Florentine, Venetian Ambassadois, The Nuncio, Cavriana, 
Cavalli. 
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Fg. 131. The often repeated mistake that Elizabeth, in private oonverEa- 
tion, called Catherine Madame Serpents, comes from a misreading of lie 
correspondence of Maisonfieur who carried the Duke’s letter. Names were 
mai'ked by cipher. Maisonfieur called Alcuson, Lucidor; Elizabeth, 
Madame dc Lisle and Catherine, Madame Seipente. 

Pg. 1S6. It is difficult to undenstond why so many IVenoh writera (e. g. 
de la Gharri6rc, Neg. Lev. Preface and de la Ferrihro) have seen in this 
election a triumph of statecraft. It was as 'Waddington observes “une 
aventuro lamentable.” 

Fg. 164. This story comes to us so straight that it is hard to doubt it. 
But the roeolleotions of Henry IV and d’Aubigne have a dramatic quality 
which insensibly arouses in their reader the suspicion that they lose 
nothing in the filing. 

Pg. 211. This document seems to me so plainly unauthentic that it 
appears remarkable that it should have been taken seriously by de Thou 
and only half-heartodly questioned by moat modern historians. Why 
should tno Duke of Guise have been guilty of the madness of putting sudh 
compromising matter in ivriting? If he did so, why should he send it on a 
dangerpus journey across Franco in the hands of a man as unsafe as David? 
If David got to Rome with it and delivered it to the Pope, why should he 
bring it back again to France? The style of the document is not at all the 
style of a veritable sketch of operations for tho approval of the Pope. It 
is prcoisely the style calculated to make ready for tho exhortation which 
the publmers printed at the end— for all good Frenchmen to defend the 
King against this danger. Nobody has ever seen the original, or even a 
M8S. copy of tho original. Tho Vicomte d’Ars is in en'or on page 76 in 
supporting by the authority of de Thou the statement that the copy of 
Guise’s Memoirs of David, which the French Ambassador at Madrid sent 
to the Kmg of France, had como from Eome. And Robiquet, whose book 
appeared two years later, apparently follows him in saying on page 61 of 
“Palis et Le Limie,” that tho Ambassador sent the King a copy “tuter the 
original which PhiJm 11 had received from Rome.” There is nothing in 
the passage of do Thou to suggest that the document which the Spanish 
Ambassador saw at Madrid came from Rome — nothing to ^ow even that 
it was a manuscript and not a printed book of which he sent "on exanwle 
to the King, who had seen it already.” "Verum postea, iisdem in ]&• 
paniam miseis ut cum Philippo conununicarentur, J. Vironius Sanjoartius. 

. . . exempliun eorum nactus statim ad regem preferendum ouravit; ut 
mihi ipse nanuvit.” De Thou says it fell into the hands of tho 
Protestants “by what accident I do not know” who published it. There is 
not the slightest external evidence for its authenticity and all the internal 
evidence suggests that it was one of the pseudographs so common in the 
controvorsies of the times. 

Pg. 264. The judgment of tho Editor in the preface of Vol. VEI of 
Catherine’s cori'espondence rejects this suspicion as without any proof 
worthy of oonsidemtion. The caso is even moro favorable to the accused 
than no describes it. He mentions four historians as accusers of Catherine, 
Brantome, Davila, Le Laboureur and Girard. Of these Le Laboureur only 
quotes without comment Brantdme, who says merely that he died of 
poison. Davila, Bk. VI, Vol. Ill, 1st pt. p. 133, does not even say that 
Bellegarde died of poison, but only “ma gual se fosse la cagione, il mares> 
ciallo amcna ritomato a Saluzzo passo improvisamente de questa vita.” 
Girard 1 38, simply says of his death "ce ne fut pas sans sonpgoa de 
poison.” 

Pg. 356. Riess, Politik Paul’s TV 293. Letts. IX 169. Documents opn- 
cemii^ this long lawsuit are scattered through several archives. During 
my visits I have not been able to take time from more important investi- 
gations to master their details. Nor am I certain that if 1 had had the 
time, I should have had the patience. 
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304, 362; 11, 43, 44; palace of the Tnl- 
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1, 300, 318-320; 11, 138; her women- 
In-walUng, 1. 300-811; 11, 252; Journey 
of, through France, 1, 317. If.; her zeal 
for orthodoxy, 1, 313; Interview with 
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Sowed easily, 1, 324, 350; 11, 56, 160, 
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church reforms urged by, 1. 331; at- 
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1, 373; warned of llirontoiiod rouewal 
of war, 1, 334, 330; dotormlnos upon 
turroriziiiR policy, 1, 334, 330; pliuis 
to havo Oondfi and (lottgny klllntl, 1, 
380, U.; nono but OatlioUcs apiiolnted 
by , 1, 387 : asks llnanclal aid of I*opo, 

I, 387; tronrliory Husiicrtcd of. 1, 389; 
oflnrls to borrow mouoy, 11, 4. 171, 
2U8, 227, 260; hostility of, toward 
Qiioon. Ifillzalinth, 11, (1; desires sup- 
port of Cardinal of Lorraino, ii, 9; 
love of Ri'andeblldron, il, 10; Rrlcf at 
death of ditiiRlitor, II, 10; iiccuhations 
of potMonliiR nRainst, II, IH; serious 
Illness of, at Mnlz, 11, 20; a specta- 
tor of operations of war, 11, 20; plot to 
kill QuRUonot loadors, it, 21, 24, 83- 
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II, 21-24, 168; dotnrinlnatloa of, to 
push war to n ttnish, 11, 20; plans for 
rnarrIaRO of daughter Mai'Rarot, H, 11, 
34, 38, 60, 61, 77; Interest of. In social 
pleasures, II, 38; lituraturo and art 
patronized by, II, 30-41 ; oxtravaRanco 
of, II, 42, 138, 141, 227, 279, 331; in- 
ventory of contoiits of paloeo of, 11, 46; 
plan to marry Duke of Aujou to (Juoon 
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both, 11, 67-60, 118, 131, 162, 203, 266; 
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Ambassador's acK'oimt of, li, 61; ro- 
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against Spain, 11, 76; Collguy's murder 
planned by, 11, 81, IT., 86; hor liking for 
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from Oollgny, 11, 82; potsuados ICnR to 
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aftor 8t. Hartholomow, 11, 08; accused 
of being disciple of Maclilavelli, 11, 
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for the massacro, II, 1 09-112; charged 
with having planned the massacre, U. 
116; new conception of character of. il, 
125, ff. ; the Marvellous Account of her 
Life, 11, 125, ft,; hatred of Frotesianta 
for, 11, 125, ft.: plan to put Duke of 
Anjou on FoUsb throne, 11, 132, a.; 


feto Riven to Tollsh deloRatos, 11, 138; 
desire to soo Duke of Anjou Emporor 
of (lermany, 11, 141, ft.; league with 
Prlnco of OraiiRO con.sidored by. 11, 
142; orders Sp;inlsh rourlor robbed of 
despatohoB, li, 143; opposed to meet- 
ing of Estates Gonoral, 11, 146; ap- 
pointed BeRcnt of Franco, by Charles 
iX. Il, 164. 166; griof at death of 
OborloK tX, 11, 165; throo periods of life 
of, il, 166; otforts to roiso an array, II, 
108, 171; oltors pardon to HuRuenots, 
li, 160; annuunrus her assumption of 
tho roRoney, H, 169; loams of Queon 
IClIzahoth’s .ild to AUmcon, ii, 109, 170; 
Roes to Lyons to moot Henry HI, 11, 
174-177 ; advieo In niauaRoment of rov- 
oi'limerit sent to Henry HI, by, il, 176, 
170; prophoth! visions of, 11, 132; ofltorts 
to keep peaeo between hor sons, 11, 100. 
lUl; horror at escapo of Aleucou from 
Paris, II, 192, 103; reasons for desiring 
peaee, 11, 194; her JuiU'iiny in pursuit 
of Aleiifon, 11. 191; makes trueu with 
Aloucoii, 11, 196, (f.; dlsllkod hoeause 
of peaeo with HuRunnots, II, 201; hor 
control over Henry HI, 11. 201; as- 
sembly tjf Kstales Oeneral diirinR rule 
of, II. 210; authority of, threatened by 
Bstalos Uencral at Illois, 11, 219, 220; 
her opinion a.s to host means of uniting 
all subjects In one rollgion, li. 221 ; on- 
doavors to dlssaudo llonry HI from 
wtu*. 11. 220; arranges reconciliation 
botwoon Henry 11 1 and Duko of Aniou, 
li, 230; encioavors to dissuade Aujou 
from levying forces to aid Netlier- 
lands, II, 239, 240; projeels of. for 
iniu'ringo of Dulin of Anjou, 11, 240, 
241, 273, 286; Jouruoy to Houtbern 
Provinces, 11, 242, It.: Indefatigable 
Industry of. il, 244; admhitstratlvo 
work of, at Itordeuux, 11, 246-248; 
conforcnco with King of Navarro, 
11, 240; reported Oatbollc conspiracy 
toBoIzo, II, 262; her work InFrovonco, 
11, 2,66-268; her work In Daupldny, 
II, 260; meeting with Marshal Bolte- 
gardo, 11, 2H3; description of, II, 204; 
return to court and journey to bring 
bade Aujou, 11, 204; cluhn of, to Portu- 
guese throuo, II, 271; open war with 
Hpatn opposed by, 11, 272; preparation 
of naval oxpoditlou by, 11, 272; nogo- 
tlatlons for Hoot to bo used against 
Spain, 11, 281 ; SalcSdo's confession to, of 
conspiracy of nobles, il, 282, 283; falling 
boaltb of, 11, 284, 310, 334, 361; urges 
war on Spain, 11, 285; troubled by An- 
jou's troachory In the Netherlands, 11, 
280-988; conference with Henry uf 
Navarro, II, 288; Queen of Navarros 
visit to, il, 288, ft,; reasons for wishing 
to koop bold on Honry of Navarro, 11, 
200; sorrow over conduct of Henry HI, 
11, 297, ft.; griof at death of Anjou, 11, 
306; goes north to Intorvlow Oulso and 
Oardinnl of Bourbon, 11, 316, 9!.; ar- 
ranges peace witb Holy Loaguo, 11, 318, 
319; roconcUos Duko of Novors with 
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Henry III, ii. 322: efforts of, to per- 
suade Navario to change his religion, 
11, 32S, 343; plans for remarriage of 
daughter, 11, 326; grieved by daughter's 
action In joining Holy League, 11, 327 ; 
skill as a pcacomaker, 11, 320; favor 
shown illegitimate grandson, 11, 830; 
joiumey to undertake peace negotia- 
tions with King of Navarro, 11, 335, fl., 
341, ff ; pleads with Queen Itllzaboth 
to spare life of Quoon of Scots, 11, 337; 
anger at conduct of Margaret, 11, 340; 
ncgotlalluns with tho Guiso, it, 344, 
31.'5: regency of, during absence of 
Henry 111, 11, 348, ff,; difficulty In col- 
lecting money, 11, 340: proposal to help 
Spain to attack ISngland, 11, 361, 362; 
suspected of being ovorfriendly with 
the Guise, ii, 360, .‘Lid; efforts to recon- 
cile lOpornon and tho Oulso, 11, 364, 
356; claims of, to the Medici fortune, 
11, 356, 360; plans for marriage of 
granddaughter. It, 357, 380; bogs Guise 
to leave Parft, 11, 300; vlstUs palace of 
the Gulso, ii, 367; activity of last year 
of IIP) of, II, 300; favorite maxim of her 
politics, 11, 360 ; loft to represent Grown 
by flight of Henry HI, 11, 309; visit of 
Duke of Gulso to, II, 362; refusal of 
sentluols to open gate for, 11, 374; modl- 
atlon between Henry 111 and Duke of 
Oulso, 11, 370, ff,; loss of all real In- 
lluencu on affairs of state, II, 381 ; ap- 
preciation of, by Honry III, II, 388; 
last lllnoss of. It, 888, roproochod by 
Cardinal of Bourbon, 11, 300; death 
and funeral of, 11, 307, 308. See also 
Letters 

Catherine of Braganza, 11, 270, 271 
Catholic Church, Homan, corruption of, 
1, 100, ff., 113, fl., 121, 323; Influence 
of feudalism on, 1, 110; ideal of the 
Papacy In, 1, 110, fl., 334; the great 
Schism In, 1, 120; denunciation of 
Popes and masses by Protestants, 1, 
127; reforms In administration of, 1, 
187, 331, fl.; leagues of, 1, 379: 11, 209, 
fl., 312, fl., 332; roquost to unite Pranco 
under, without war, 11, 226: edict for- 
bidding practice of any religion but 
that of, ii, 310 

Catholic leagues. See Leagues 
Catholics, 1, 271; appointment of, 1, 387; 
division among, 11, 3; mnasacro of 
Huguenots by, 11, 18, fl.; insurrection 
of. In Plngland, 11, 29; alliance of, with. 
Huguenots and Polltlqucs, 11, 200, S,; 
union In defonte of faith formed by. 
It, 200, fl.; reported conspiracy of, 11, 
262 

Caumont, Anne de, ii, 333 
Oavaignes, 11, 108 
Oavalll, quoted, II, 116, 117 
Oavriana, II, 343 
Oaylus, 11, 234, 241 
Cellini, Benvenuto, 11, 44 
Chalons, Uie Bishop of, 1, 240 
Ohampernowne, Sir Henry, 11, 29 
Obandleu, 1, 166 
Chantonay, 1, 163, 208 


Character of Catherine de Mfldlcls, 1, 27, 
38, 42-46. 60-62, 70, 180, 303, 313; 11, 
38, 42. 108, 125, fl., 244, 248, 264, 270, 
328, 388 

Charlomagno, 1, 116 
Charles, Archduke, 1, 206 
Charles Bmanuol, Duko of Savoy, 11, 
384-386 

Charles I, King of England, 11, 277 
Charles V, Emperor, 1, 12, 17, 20, 28, 32- 
34, 64. 68, 71. 75, 81, 329, 341, 342; 11, 
143 

Charles VII, King of France, 11, 18 
Charles IX, King of France, 1, 34; 11, 116; 
birth of, 1. 40; acrossion of, 1, 181 ; coro- 
nation of, 1, 200; fear of heresy Infecting, 
1, 222, 280; attempted abduction of, 

I, 223; change of tutor for, 1, 233; atti- 
tude of, toward Huguenots, 1, 234; 
taken by the Triumvirate, 1, 247; ma,- 
Jority declared by, 1, 288; Catherine's 
letter of advice to, 1, 202, 203 ; Journoy 
of, through France. 1, 300, 311, S17, fl. ; 
attempt of Huguenots to seize, 1, 356, 
367, 384; contract mado with alchemist 
by, 1, 358; number In housebold of, 1, 
366; marriage with Queen Ellzaboth 
proposed, 1, 882; honors Maurevort for 
killing de Mouy, 11, 26; angered by at- 
titude of Margaret toward proposed 
marriage, ii, 34; financial problenu of, 

II, 49; prido of little daughter of, 11, 63; 
description of, 11, 61; character of, 11. 
64; morbid pleasure in sight of blood, 
11, 64: depoudonce ol. upon mother's 
guidance, II, 65, 144; In intrigue with 
Tuscany, 11, 68, 69; his love of arms, 11, 
00; desire of, to attack Spain, ii, 70, fl.; 
OoUgny 's influence on, 11, 76; attack on, 
11, 70; visit of, to woondod Oollgny, 11, 
86; told of his mother's plot to kill 
Oollgny, 11, 86; persuaded to order the 
maesocro of tho Huguenots, 11, 86-88; 
Italian infiuencos on, 11, 104; charge of 
conspiracy against, 11, 107, 110, 111; 
gives reason for massocro, 11, 111 ; book 
oxtolllng, because of St. Bartholomew, 
U, 113; secret consent given Huguenots 
to Invado Nelborlands, 11, 114; accused 
of having planned the massacre, 11, 116; 
assurance of protection to Huguenots, 
U, 123; offers poa£o terms to La Bo- 
choUo, 11, 137; shot flred at, it, 146; In 
brawl with Nontoulllet, ii, 147; his 
jealousy of Duko of Anjou, ii, 148; 
angor at Aloncon'e treason, 11, 157; he- 
lleyed to be victim of sorcery, 11, 168- 
101; Illness of, 11, 160, 161-164; remorse 
felt by, for St. Bartholomew, 11. 164; 
appoints Catherine Begent of France, 
11, 104, 100; death of, 11, 164-166; 
burial of, 11, 171; letters of, 11, 27. 184 

Cbarpentler, Jacques, 11, 94 
Chartres, Vldame of, 1, 174; 11, SO 
Ohastetlaln, Georges, 1, 118 
Ohfttoau-Thlerry, combat at, 11, 197 
Chateaux built by Catherine, 11, 43 
Ohatlllon, Odet, Cardinal of, 1, 81. 60, 
66, 203, 212, 237, 332; 11, 14, 62, 71 
Obaubies, de, 1, 288 
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Olinnonccaii'i:, Ohtttoau of, 2i, 331, 336; 

tiancinoii ati, 11, 237 
Oliovdi-ay, 11, 100, 175-177 
Oliliifd, IliiRuonol, kllllnKor, II, KO-01 
Chilciroii kiltiKl In nia'-siici'O of BC. Uar- 
thuloniow, 11, 1)3 

Oliiltlmi of Oiitlioflao do Mficlicls 1, 30, 
40; lovo of, 1, 45, 50-03 : 11, 184, 300, 
307, 32K; ouvy aniimg, 1, 3,50, 11, a;), 
131, 135, 143, IHS, lao, 101; dopen- 
doncu of, on C.vUipi'Itki, 1, ISl, 224; 11, 
06, 144; prldu union);, 11, 63 
Olirlslundoin, tlio Ooundl of, 1, 120, 121 
Olii'lstmus prosouts, 11, 60 
Oluu’ch. See CaUiolIu Oliurch and Jlo- 
formod Church 

OhurcUu'i, plundcrinis of, hy l/uBU<ai.ota, 

I, 301 

Oltkw hold by iru(;uono(,!i, 1, 262, 368; 11, 
13:1, 2ij0; thn Holy Ldaglio of, ti, 313 
Olalrvaux, AbhO of, II, 270 
Olomonb Vll, I’oiio, 1, S-IO, 12, 10, ff , 
23; niarriago of Oathorlno do MOdlcls 
arranged by, 1, 18, If. ; lubteru to, 1, 20, 
27 

Clergy (orthodox), proadioiuaMadt royal 
policy, 1, 05, 00; conceialon obtained 
ftom Council of tho, 1, 216; taxatloa of, 

II, 263, 200, 300 
Olovo-a, OuIec of, I, 36 
Oodcbimi, Captain, II, 6G 
Oooonnae, Count, II, 187-161, 198 
OocquovlUo, de, 1, 380 

CoUgny, Admiral Oaspard do, 1, 88, 86, 
162, 163, 160, 100, 101), 197, 108, 212, 
214, 210, 330, 287, 24S, 264, 206, 272, 
277, 278, 326, 320, SBl, 307; 11, 78, 145; 
early friend of Oathorlno, 1, 46; lieo to 
power, 1, ,50; pelltlouu prosontod by, 
1, 171, 172; dlxputo of, with Cardinal 
of Tournon, 1, 203; proouree ondurao- 
ment of Oatliorlno'B power, 1, 216, 274; 
ordorocl to seizo Urleana and otbor 
citlo't, i, 243; leader of tho Hugnonots, 

I, 247, ft., 268, If., 207, 11., 300, It., 373, 
fl.; II, 10, IS, It,: meeting -with Gathe- 
rlna to arrange peace, 1, 200: accused 
of murder of CulbO, 1, 272-274, 280; 
aid asked of England by, 1, 286 ; recon- 
ciliation with Diidioss Ot Guise, i, 330; 
expodltlons snnt to Klorlda by, 1, 844; 
alllanco of, with Prlnoo of Orange sus- 
pected, 1,^386, 380; plan to ItUl, 1, 380, 
IT.; U, 21, 24; arrest of, ordered, I, 
888; cruelty of, 11, 16; Inuig In eingy, 

II, 24; chateau of, seized, 11, 24 ; peace 
overtures made by, II, 27; offlclent 
generalship of, 11, 36; gifts from Charles 
IX to, 11, 70: visit of, to Court. 11, 70; 
■WOT against Spain proposed by, 11, 70, 
a.; ouarrol of, with DnUo of Oulso, 
11, 73, 73; project of, for attack on 
Spain, 11, 78, 70; attempted murder 
of, 11, 70, if., 80, 110; advice and help 
glvon Catherine by, 1), 82; sincorlly 
admitted hy onomlcs. It, 83, n.; flight 
of, 11, SO; assassination of, 11, 90, 01; 
charged with conspiracy against royal 
family, 11, 107, 110, 111; head of, sent 


lo Cardinal of Lorraine, 11, 111 ; great- 
ness of, il, 120; letter to, 1, 311 
Collogn of Franco, tho, 11, 04 
Commereo, treaty of, with England, 1 
207 

Cominlnns, quotod, i, 188 
Commissary General, Catherine as, 1. 
07. 08 

Gominunos, tho Loaguo of, 11. 267 
Conciliation, policy of, 1, 160, 100, 176, 
101), 191, 210, 213, 218, 230, 262, 340; 
11, 219 

Ooudii, Ilojiry, Priiico of, 11, 16. 77, 104, 
221; coiivwlod lo Oiitholicism, 11, 110; 
army under, 11, 107; conccbslons 

grained to. 11, 101 ); refusal of PGronne 
to BUrrondor to, it, 207-201); La FQro 
Hoizod by, ii, 200 ; excommunication of, 
thimtcuMl, 11, 323; plan to inorry to 
Guise’s daughter, 11, 320; defeat of, 11, 
830 

Ooade, Louis, Prince of, 1, 51, 161, 166- 
168, 102, 103, 203, 210, 320, 237, 253, 
20.5, 271, 28;)-2.S6, 330, 349, 307; 11, 0, 
120, 140; couupiracy of, against the 
OuiiSB, 1, 17.5, If.; arrest of. 1, 176; oon- 
domnod to death, I, 177; released from 
prison, I, 182; formal roconclllatlon of 
Oulse with, 1, 221; messages to, from 
Oatherlno, 1, 242; Huguenots under 
oommaud of, 1, 246, ».; 207, 0.; 360, if., 
372, n. ; asked to arm for dofunso, 1, 261 ; 
promiso of, lo loavo Franco, I, 264- 
250; treaty of alliance with England, 1, 
266; falluro of poooo mado by, 1, 260; 
wears EngllsU eolors, 1, 207; token 
prisoner, 1, 268; protest to. from Bo- 
formed Churches, 1, 278; Oathorlne 
warned against, 1, 208; infatuation of, 
tor IbalKillo do Llntuull, I, 309-811; 
olTors to marry Quoon of .'loots, 1, 310; 
protest of, against Edict of Roussillon, 
1,313; baptism of Infant of, 1, 340 ; resig- 
nation of Moaimoronoy suggest^ by, 
i, 340; Dulio of Anjou's quarrel with, 
1, 360; dlsllko of Cardinal of Lorraine, 
1, 3H0; project of marriage for Queen 
Elizaboth, 1, 382; alliance ot, with 
Prince of Orange suspected, 1, 386. 380; 
plan to kill, 1, 380, If.; 11, 21, S3; arrest 
of, oiTlorod, 1, 387, 388; dedaratloa of 
war Issued by, 1, 388; death of, 11, 16, 
10; Oathorlno's lilting for, 1], 82; Oatho- 
rino's throu notes to, 1, 242, 251 
Ooncifi, Princess of, 11, 183 
Cunstoblo de Montmorency. See Mont- 
morency 

Constance, tho Council of, 1, 120, 121, 
328 

Oouvnnt of tho Murato, the, 1, 11-16, 43, 
100:11, 368 
Oop, Nloolos, 1, 120 
OorbinoUl, quoted, 11, 131 
Coronation ot OaUierlno do Mddlcls, 1, 
48 

Oorrero, Giovanni, 1, 384 
Cortona, Cardinal of, 1, 9-11 
Ooslmo de' Medici, Duke of Florenoe, 
1, 8, 48, 200; U, 6, 06-67; letters to, 1, 
43, 44, 140; 11, 20 
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Ooslrao do' Medici (tiio older), i, a, I'l 
Coslmo, Uio luliorlUuiuo ol', i, 0; ii, ,‘)55 
CosJj, Mar'shal, 1, V,7i, ii, Uli, (I'j, ijfi, 
101, 100, 2«), 24S, 200; loiter to. 1, 362 
Cossolns, ii, 103 
Oonncil of Trent. iSfe Trent 
founclllor'i cliosou by lliMiry TT, i, 40, II. 
CouriiBo of Cathorino do MfidiclB, i, 298; 
ii, 20, lOS 

Court, tho Fronch, tlio Mei-curUl of. 1, 
131; attraction of .sorvleo in, 1, 300; do- 
scriplion of, by Hpauish AmbaBiador, 
ii, 01-03; reforms iiiirodtioed by Itonry 
III, ii, 170; Iiatrcd in, ii, 181, il.; tho 
Nuncio’s account of situation ,at, ii, 340 
Coutias, battio of. ii, 122, 302, 308 
Craft of Catlicriuc dc AlOdlcls, i, 200, 200, 
300; 11, 202 
Crasosky, il, 133 
OrCquy, Cardinal of, i, 389 
Crillon, 11, 304, 303 
Orimo, incroaso of, 11, 48 
Cruco, 11, 92 

Cruoltloa, of wars, i, 200-204; ii, 12-16. 

19, 92, 03; In liO.tco, 1, 2.00, 328. 376 
Cybo, Catcrina (Duchess of Camorino). 
1, 32 

Cybo, Innoconzo, i, 4 
Cyplorro, 1, 233, 234 

D'Albrot. See Albrot 
D'Ambolso. See Ambolso 
Damvlllc, Marshal (Montmoroncy), 1, 
321, 339; 11, 02, 101, 103, 107, 181, 190, 
190, 107, 109, 200, 210, 221, 22S, 28S, 
302; lottors to, 11, 108, 169 
D’Andolot. See Andolot 
Darnais, John, ii, 247 
D'Aublgnc. See AublgnO. 

D'Auniont. See Aumont 
Dauphlny, ii, 269 
David, tho Fapors of, 11, 210 
Davila, Duigi, 11, 303, 393 
Da Brissac. See Brlsssc 
Do Oocquavillc, 1, 386 
D’Epernon. See Epomou 
D'Estampos, letter to, 1, 190 
D'Etampes, Duchess, 1, 30, 41 
Do Polx, ii, 107 

D’EumlQres, Jacques, Ii, 209; lotlera to, 
1, 45, 40, 50, GO 
Do I'Hospital. See L'Hospitol 
De la Mole. See La Molo 
De la None, See La Nouo 
Do la Flancdie. See La Plancho 
Do la nocho-suivYoii. iSee La Bocho- 
sur-Yon 

Delorme, Philip, 11, 40 
Do Mouy, 11, 2S, 206, 207 
De Betz, Marshal, Louis, 11, 61, 06, 86, 
87, 104, 151, 170, 177. 100, 300, 301 
De Thou, 1, 99, 105, 337; Ii, 78, 92. 102, 
lOS, 382, 396 

Des Adrota, 1, 200, 201; 11, 228 
Deux Fonts, Duke of, 11, 17, 18, 54 
'•Devil of Bressaull, the," 1, 304 
Diana de Montmoroncy, 1, 73, 83, 05; 11, 
397 

Diane de Poitiers. ,Sse Poitiers, Dlano do 
Dog of Lyons, the, U, 332 


Don Carlos, i, 208 
Don Juan, ii, 200 

Dovq.v. (’aliieimi- dr MCdhis' marilagr, 

1 , 20 , 2 ;) 

Dreu 0 . Iialllr al, i, 21 , f, ,i 1 , il, 19 
Du I’.our,', i, i 17 , il, 3 , J4il; ii, ;t37 
Dncllln}.', I, ii, SO 
Du Kcriiiv, 1 , 107, 334 
Du Oiui.t, il, iSG-lSS 
Dujnrdin, lei (or to, il, 69 
Danuis, il, 123 
Du Miiurlor, 1, 328 

Edict . of Amholso. i, 277, .812, 313, 320- 
328. 310, of Boaulioii, 11. 198, 207, 230; 
of ncirriar, Ii, 229, 212, 217-219, 2.02, 
268, 2()7, 297: of .lailuarj, 1, 231-237, 
219, 2,00, 2,04, 278, of July, i, 21,0, of 
LougjumiMU, i, 370; ol Neinours, 11, 
319, n., ;i;j0: of Pacmcntlou, H, 219, 
223, 220, 2 JO, 212, 2 1 7-249, 252, 268, 
20", 307; of Poitiers,, ii, 229; of Eo- 
rooranlln, t, 100, 102 ; of Eoussillon, 
i, .813; of St. Oerm.iln, ii, 30 
Egmont, Count, arrest of, 1, :i.03, 385 
Elbcuf, Duke of, 11, 3.00, 095 
Elcvtui Articles of Nancy, tho, ii, 350, il. 
EUzaiioUi, Queen of England, 1, 117, 159, 
107, 171, 191, 241, 24.0: li. 75, KB, 206, 
28 1; Huguenot treaty of allUuco with, 
1. 205, 267, 28.0: innimnco of. In Erance, 
1, 281 , cempai’od with Catheilno, i, 281 ; 
her policy toward Itftmun Catholics, 1, 
282; foreign policy of, 1, 283; atlltuclo 
toward Oathorlno, 1, 2.8;); advice of, 
concerning Ouivo-Oondd quarrel. 1, 
284; attempt to declare incnpalilo of 
ruling, i, 205; rostoratlon of Calais de- 
manded by, 1, 200; protest against 
treatment of Huguenots, 1, .878; ii, 14; 
mai liQge of, with Charles IX, proposed, 

I, 382; Huguenots aided by, 11, 0, 30, 
227; project to marry Didto of Anjou 
to, ii, 62-60: warned of plan to poison, 

II. 50; marriage with Duke of Alcneon, 
proposed, 11. 57-70, 118, 131, 152, 203, 
255, 273, 274; dofentivo league with, 
II, 100; conlradiclury accounts of 
reason for St. Bartholomew received 
by, 11, 110, 112, 118, 119; Huguenots 
oftor allcglanco to, il, 124; money sent 
to Duke of Alengon by, 11, 102, 109, 
170: protection of Montgomery by, 11, 
107, 108; dislJko for Henry III, 11, 170; 
help given Prince of OondO by, il, 104; 
effort of, to form Protestant league, 11, 
226; Anjou entertained by, 11, 284 ; luges 
Joint protection of Netherlands, 11, 307, 
SOS; ^miration of Pope Sixtus V for, 
11, 325; Catherine pleads with, for lifb 
of Queen of Scots, 11, 337; letter of, 11, 
0; letter to, II, 89 

Ellzabotb, Queen of Spain, 1, 296; birth 
of, 1, 40; marriage of, 1, 100; Intorvlow 
with, at Bayonne, 1, 318, 320, It. ; death 
of, 11, 0; suspected poisoning of, 11, 57; 
letters to, 1, 61. 107, 173, 184, 101, 200, 
208 

England. French war with, 1, 62, OS; In- 
vasion of France by, 1, 86, fl,; trealieai 
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with Franco, I. 205. 2S5, 200, fl.; H. 58; 
ClathoUu iiisurroctlon In, il, 29 ; Iluguo- 
iiots aided by, 11. 0, 20, 20, 227; fnlRO ex- 
planations of luuHsaero neouptod by, II, 
Its, ItO; hatred for French In, II, 118; 
proposal to holp Spain attack, 11, 351, 
352; refusal of Honry III to ronounco 
friendship with, 11, 375 
XinRllsh Aoibassador, quoted, 1, 133, 242, 
381 : II, 121 

Envy aiDotiB children of Oathnrino, 1, 
350; 11, 83, 131, 1.35. 118. 185, 180, 191 
Epornon, Ouko of, II, 378, 301, 303. ,308, 
.320, 331, 314. 345, 363-355, 358, 300- 
302, 371, 372, 380, 302 
Erasmas, 1, 111, 122, 121, 359 
Estanipes, .See D'Estampes 
Estates Oonoral, 1. 172, 177, 103, 190; 
at Bloln, 11, 212, 210-218, 225, 245, 
378, 370, 383, H,; nt Orleans, 1, 181- 
180; at Ponlolso, 1, 214, II., II, 82, 120, 
107; demand for assembly of, 1. 149, 
301; 11, 145, 155, 211, 214, 215. 200; 
reported paekiiig of, 1, 185; 11, 217; do- 
cllno of power of, 1, 187; tho Huguouota 
and tho Oulsoat, 11, 215; right of ropro- 
Rontatlon at, 11, 217 
Estollo. Sic L’Estollo 


Famine, 11, 138, 331 

Fanaticism, rollKlous, 11, 88; of Paris mob, 
1, 260, 202, 271, 370; 11, 97 
Farm, Oathorlno's wish for a, 11, 68 
Farnoso, Oardlnal, 1, 42; 11, 350; letter to, 
1.44 

Fasts, Friday and Xsinten, 11, 276 
Favoritism for Italians, II, 140 
Ferrara, Oardlnal of, 1, 70, 78, 140, 214, 
265 

Forrara, Puchess of, 1, 313, 330 
Forrara, Didio of, 1. 42, 70, 80, 84; quarrel 
with Puko of Florence, 11, 05-67; 
lottci-s to, 1, 73, 357 
Forrara, Prince of, 1, 10, 03 
Forrarnse Ambassador, 11, 0 
Farrlor, President du, 1, 107, 334 
ForrlOre, do la, 1, 24 

F'etes, at Bayonne, 1, 318-320 ; at OhOteau 
of Chenoneouu, 11, 227; at Funtaino- 
hleau, 1, 300; on election of Anjou os 
King of Poland, II, 138; given by Iloncy 
111, ,11, 227; on marriage of Puke of 
Onlso, 11, 38 
Fondaltsm, i, 110, 117 
Finances, publlo, 1, 108, 100, 184, 188, 
100, 271; 11, 4, 8, 40, 171, 208, 214, 260, 
201, 208, 331, 840 
Flagellants, tho, 11, 297, 298, 333 
Flanders, advice to Henry 111, concern- 
ing, U, 248; Anjou’s campaign In, U, 
265 

Flelx, Treaty of, 11, 307 
Fleming, Madame, 1, 42, 03 
Flourance, 11, 260 

Florence, Medici power reOslabUshod In, 
i, 4; surrender of Modld to, 1, 10, 
11 ; Catherine hold as hostage by, 1, 11- 
14; Olirlst chosen perpetual King of, 1, 
11; siege and surrender of, 1, 12, 13; 


suspicion and hatred of Medici In, 1, 
13; taken by Alessandro, 1, 14 
Floronco, Puchoss of, letter of Gathorine 
to, I, 45 

Klorciii'o, Puke of. See Alessandro and 
Ooshno 

Florentine exiles, 1, 84 
Florida, Spanish massacre of French In, 
1. 344-340 

"Flying Squadron,” tho, 1, 300-308 
Ifolx, do, 11, 107 
Fotx, rlols at, 1, 340 
Fonbilnohloau, Assombly of, 1, 100, a.; 
fetes at, I, 300 

Forgeries, I, 240, 255, 880; II, 211, 226 
Forll, IJIshop of, 1, 20 
Fortosciio, Sir .luhn, quoted, 1, 188 
Franco, treaty of, with Clorman States, 
1, 04; treaties with .Spain, i, 72, 90-100; 
I’apal league with, , I, 70, so, 83, 84; 
Spanish and English luvaslun of, 1, SO, 
ff.; growth of patriotism In, 1, 118; the 
Hofbrmatlnn lit, 1, 134, (f,; the Be- 
nascence In, 1, 12t, R.; loyally to King 
In, 1, 186; treaties with England, 1, 206, 
386, 200, If.; 11. 68; erthedox provinces 
of, i, 321; alliance of, with Swiss Can- 
tons, 1, 347; agrlcultiiriil pro-sporlty of, 

I, 302; treaty with Turkey, 11, 82, 133; 
ellocts upon, of civil wars, 11, 47, ft.; 
provinees of, whore no Huguenots 
wore massacred, 11, 06, 00; attitude of, 
toward massacro of St. Bartholomew, 

II, 102, It. : Intrigue with Poland to sup- 
port revolt In Nothorlands, 11, 151; the 
right of representation at Ahsembly of 
Estates, II, 217; Ihroalonod with for- 
eign Invasion. II, 225; dlHceiitent In 
Suutluirn Provinces of, II, 242, II.; dis- 
content In North of, 11, 2.53; defeat of 
licet In the Azercs, 11, 272, 280; prncllro 
of any but itonian Catholtc mllglon 
forbidden lu, 11, 310, II.; condillon of, 
under Henry 111, 11, ;i.5s 

Francis!, King ef Franco, i, 25, 36, 103: 
11, 120, 208; campaign of. In Italy, 1. 6; 
rivalry of, with Charles V, 1. 17; mar- 
riago of Cathcrlno do M6dlcls to eon of, 
1, 18-21; persouallty of, I, 33; patron 
of Utoratiu-o and art, i, 30; poaslon 
for bunting, I, 33, 30; his liking for 
Oatborlno, i, <39, 37; warning of, against 
OulBO and Lurr.ahio, 1, 39; death of, 
1, 47; influence of women cm, 1, 53; 
treasury ofttcors appointed by, 1, 72: 
persecution of rofurmers by, 1, 108, 131, 
134; patron of tbo Bonasconco, 1. 124. 
126; allltudo toward Protestants, 1, 
120, 128; letter of, 1, 18 
Francis II, King of Franco, 1, 104; 11, 
130; birth of, 1, 39; eugagomonfe of, to 
Queen of Scots, 1, 03; marriage of, i, 
91-03; accession of, 1, 138; cliaractorls- 
tlca of, i, 188; punishment of heresy 
by, 1, 144, 140; reply of, to 8wls.s Can- 
tons, 1, 102; Illness and death of. 1, 178, 
179; tetter of, to oltUena of Geneva, 1, 
100; general church council advocated 
by, 1. 380 

"Fri'oco fln.lHa." t' o, H. 180 
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fregoso, 11, 144 
French Court. See Court 
Friends, Oatherlno de M4dlds', 1, 69; II, 
258, 307 

Fumi'i. Baron, 1, 236 

Galley, the royal, 1, 23 
Oai’dP, Baron do la, 11, 124 
Gaa/otto, Anlholne, 1, 44 
Genova, tliu protection of, 11, 164, 262, 
203, 209, 333, 334, 374; letter to citizens 
of, I, 100 
Goiills, 11, 74, 76 

Gentry, the, of France, 1, 362, ft. 

Gorman merconarios, 11, 4, 30, 49, 194, 
342, 340 

Gorman Scliism, the, 1, 829 
Germany, French campaign In, 1, 64, 68, 
71, a.; treaty with, 1, 64; attitude of, 
toward Peace of Oatuau-CambrOals, 1, 
100, 101 

Ghent, the Pacltlcatlon of, 11. 206, 208 
Giovanni do' Modicl, 1, 4 
Giovanni dcUe Bando Nore, 1, 8, 21 
Glullnno do’ Modicl (the older), 1, 3, 8 
Oiullano do' Modiol (the younger), 1, 4 
GluUo do’ Modicl, 1, 4 
Oondl, Antonio, II, 140 
Gondi, Pierre, 11, 381 
GouborviUo, Glllos do, 1, 368 
Gourgoa, Uonilnlo do, 1, 340 
Grain, unlawful hoarding of, II, 138 
Orandohildron of Cathorlno do M6dlcla, 
U, 10, 330, 350 
Granvolla, Cardinal, 1, 43 
Granvello, 1, 343; II, 108 
Gregory Xlir, Popo, 11, 270 
Grlngolro, Plorro, 11. 41; quoted, 1. Ill 
Guicciardini, ciuolcd, I, 110 
Guise, Cardinal of, I, 50, 321; II, 02. 160, 
222, 283, 373, 391, 393, 305 
Guise, Claude, Duke of, 1, 00 
Guise, Dtulicss of, 1, 09, 154, 262, 289, 
339; letters to, 1, 70, 192 
Guiso, Francis, Duke of, 1, 39, 71, 74, SO- 
SO, 80, 80, 93, 94. 08. 212, 219, 238, 
206, 271, 2S4; dofonso of Metz by, I, 
71, 75: successful generalship of, 1, 75, 
81, 208; war with Italy desired by, 1, 
70; unsuccessful campaign of. In Italy, 

1, 84, 86; gets all credit for taking of 
Calais, 1. 00; challongos Francis Mont- 
morency, 1, 94; peace disapprored of, 
by, 1, 100; state affairs under control 
of, 1, 138, IT.; ofQco of Grand Master 
taken by, 1, 148; conspiracy against, i, 
161~168, 173, it.; at Assembly of No- 
tables, 1, 171 ; plan of violent repression 
of heresy, I, 177, ft.; power weakened 
by death of Francis IX. 1. 181, 186; 
hatred for, 1, 183, 200; Catherine's dis- 
like of, 1, 191, 102: quarrel with Kh^ 
of Navarro, 1, 102; the Triumvirate 
formed by, I, 200-208, 210; plan of. to 
gain King of Navarre’s support, 1, 207, 
ft.; formal reconciliation of, with 
CondO, 1, 221; retires ftom Court, 1, 
222; attack of, on Huguenots at Yassy, 

1, 330-r241; summoned to Paris, 1, 239; 
oppearance of, i. 241 ; popularity of, In 


Paris, 1, 241; a policy of "balance" to 
prevent the regaining of control by, 
1, 244, ft. ; distrust of, 1, 244; assurance 
of, not to attack Oathwlne's authority, 
1, 262; la Huguenot war, 1, 267, fl.; 
the prop of orthodoxy, 1, 269; death of, 

I, 272-275, 200; character of, 1, 276 
Gm'so, Henry, Duke of, 1, 276; 11, 19, 37, 

63, 70, 79-82, 87. 104, 110, 111, 147, 
184, 100. 102, 210, 213, 220, 220, 276, 
278, 334, 361, 362, 360, 386; love of 
applause, 11, 10; marriage of, 11, 33, 
34, 38; quarrel of, with Montmorency 

II. 33; quarrel with Collgny, 11, 72; de- 
sire of, to avenge father's death, 11, 80; 
Instrumental in attempted murder of 
Collgny, 11, 84; killing of Huguenot 
chiefs by, 11, 89-01; attempted assas- 
sination of, 11, 146; attack on Ysnta- 
brun, 11, 153; flight of, from St. Ger- 
main, 11, 166; the portent of blood on 
dice board, 11, lOO; attack on here- 
tics by, threatened, U. 211; leader of 
the Holy League, 11, SOD, tt.; plan of, 
to lead expedition against Kngland, 
with help of Spain, II, 310; reported 
conspiracy of, II, 311; army raised by, 
11, 312; war with Duke of Bouillon, 11, 
346; his successes won by lighting, 11, 
363; quarrel with Epornon, 11, 354, 365; 
power and Influence of, U. 368; forbid- 
den to come to Paris, 11, 36l; visit of, 
to Catherine. 11, 362; enthusiastically 
received In Paris, 11, 862; received by 
Henry III, 11. 368, 364; orders with- 
drawal of troops from Paris, 11, 386, 
371; King of Paris, 11, 368: drives 
Henry HI from bis palace, 11, SG8; au- 
thority assumed hy, 11, 369, 11.; prepa- 
rations for war made by, II, 373; con- 
spiracy with Spain, 11, 374; towns 
granted to, U, 876; authority gained by 
concessions to, 11, 376; supreme com- 
mand of armies offered to, 11, 376; high 
olDco conferred upon, 11, 376, 377; 
warned of attempts upon his life, 11, 
377, 878, 390; activities against Princes 
of the Blood, 11, 379; attaclmd by Henry 
III In speech before Estates General, 

II. 383; money offered to, by Henry HI, 

U, 380; swears fldellty to King, 11, 387; 
distrusted by Henry HI, 11, 388, 390; 
assassination of, 11, 391-306; ebaraoter 
of, 11, 398, 304; letter to, 11, 820 

Guise, House of, 11, 307-312, 354, 368; 
power of, 1, 03, 180, 107; 11, 188; quarrel 
with Montmorendes, 1, 61, SO, 03, 148, 
166, 316, 338, 383; 11, 33, 153; the qp- 
ponents of, 1, 141 ; attacks upon, 1, 140; 
hatred for, 1, 160, 191; 11, 310; protest 
against the nde of, 1, 166-lW; ambi- 
tion of, for the throne, 11, 300, 810; 
proieots of, 11, 310; lawsuit with House 
of Montmorency won by, 1, 383 ; Cathe- 
rine's negotiations with, 11, 344, 345; 
complaints of. It, 344; conspiracy of, 
with Spain, 11, 846 ; Catherine suspected 
of favoring, U, 360 

Guitry. 11, 156 

Guyenne, the Huguenots of> t. 220-^28 
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Hanuiton Omirl, Troaly or, i. 205, 2R5 

ItapMburKH, D'li'iu-h Irc'aOy willi t.lio, I, 
72, !)!)-IOI 

nafrod, i, 151, 101, 202, 200, 271, oai). 
;M0; ii, 7, 47, !I7; a(!!dii‘.l, (.'alliarino 
ul'liT Hli, llat'l,lii)loni(ivy, ii, 125, 122, 
131, 201 

Ilavi'n da Graiio, piivon l.o EnRland, 1, 
205, 2SI, 2.'i.5: Kunvudcr of, lo Kroncli, 
i, 2.S.S 

IXpiiry II, Ivinu; of Ifraiion. iiiiiiTlaKo of. 
i, l.S, It., 23! lUtt‘.sonal<;liara,otiTiBt,lc!tor, 
1, 21, :iO, :i:ii li, tS: Moutmorom’y a 
ravDi’lUi <ir, 1, 30, 32, 01; lova of htuil- 
iii;;, i, :i!); of Ii'raiiclh T ayaiiiil 

Iho llidsi', i, !10; odMiiN'iCH of, 1, 10- 
42, 02; Idyo Uii' liiB cldldmi, i, 4<i, 0(1; 
aivossion of, to tlu'otio, I, 47, IT.; t'K- 
1,mvii'!aii<’o of, i, 4i1; Montmoiimcy «>- 
slow'fl In i>owc'r liy, I, 40; cnonolllors 
rliosoiiliy, 1, 40, lf.;;'lllHdli.,(,L'iliuU'dl>y, 
1, 53; i'ocop(,Ioii to. at, JiyoitM, 1, 51; 
uarly dlslilco of Kalians, 1, 50; ItaXrud 
of Gliarli'S V, 1, 04 ; (ih fondaii polloy, 
I, 01; oainjialRn of, to (loi'iuniiy, 1, 01, 
08; llliioss of, 1, 03; di-foat of Cliai'los V, 
by, 1, 08, 72, 75; trca'ury olllcors dii- 
cliarHod by, i, 72; llli'iiUini'ilu ddldirii 
of, i, 73; divsli'o of, for I'oilirtil in Italy, 
1, 74; Hiipixirt of (Jardinal of lO'craia, 
by, i, 70; ioanuo <if, witli Kniy, 1, 70; 
Ills plan tuluw CiUais, 1, 00; dosiro of. 
for iKiafO, 1, 08; doatli of, 1, 1011-105, 
108; ixu'M'COt Ion of luirotlos by, 1, 130, 
If., 144; lotlii'i'S of, 1, 40, 05, 08; lolU'lu 
to, 1, 58, 00 

Honry til, EIhb of Franco (formerly 
Dtilco of Anjou), 1, ;j74, 382; il, 77, toi, 
101, 130; lilrtli of, 1, 40; <iuavrnl of, 
Tvitli (Joildd, 1, 350; projeot to marry 
to Queon Hllv’.abotli, H, 52-50; aiubl- 
tlon of, to wo;ir a crown, 11. 5 1 ; ri'llKloiis 
duvotlon of. 11, 50; doscrliitlim of, 11. 02; 
OoIIitny's murdor idanncd liy, 11, HI, 
83 ; ii«j'huiul(''i hrothor toordor niassiwro 
of JIUBUonotH, II, 87; inussiU-roR aiv 
raiiKcd for, Iiy, 11, 05; plan to marry to 
dauiilitor of i’ldlli) II, II, 115; donlal 
tliat massocra was iironuiclltatod, 11, 
110; a candldato for tlio tlirono of 
Poland, 11, 132, it.! quamil of. with 
Dulroof Alonoon, 11, 135, 148, 233-2:10: 
Oathorlno’s cspoclal fondness for, 11. 
130; oluutod KinB of Poland, 11, 130, 
138; plan to malio Kinporor, II, 141, If.; 
tnarriago of. to datiithti'r of lliikn of 
Saxony propohod, 11, ]4:i; In brawl with. 
K antoulllot, 11, 14 7 ; trhunplml cntruuuo 
Into Paris, as lung of Poland, 11, 148; 
delays dopartnro for Poland, 11. MH- 
150; fondniw for Prlnco of (londd'a 
wifo, 11, 140; Qurun Ellzabntli’n disllko 
of. li, 170; poverty of treasury of, 11. 
171, 214; nows of deatli of tiliavlns IX 
broupdit to, 11, 173; oseapo of, ll'om 
I’olond, 11, 174, II.; met by Catberlno 
at Lyons, 11, 174-177; ndvtcn In inan- 
agemont of government son! to, li, 175; 
arrival In Franco, 11, 177 ; personal oliar- 
actortellc.S of, 11, 178-180, 100. 233, 


274-277, 207, 300-304, 332-334; Court 
rnforins of, li, 170; derision of, to con- 
llniio war with ITuguonota, 11, isi; 
marrla/io and coronation of, 11, 183; 
nrciisations .TiniiiKt Cjuron of Navarro, 
H, I8fi, If., 201, tr.; poacr terms granted 
Ituguonots by, 11, 108, lOO; the portent 
of blood on dice board, 11, ino; inof- 
llelcncy of, as ndc>r. II. 202, 232, 304; 
tbo literary Academy of, 11, 202; nobles 
Pk'dgo lo.vulty to, 11, 200-212; plan to 
shut up In mmiii.stery, 11, 211; Estates 
(iuneral called by, II, 215, If,; address 
iKiforo lO.staLc'S of Klols, 11, 218; ro- 
<luir,tod lo imilo realm uiidur lioman 
tlliiireli, ii, 220, Jt.; Callierino’s cHorts 
to dlssiiadi) from war, 11, 22(1; oxtravit- 
Banco of, II, 227, 278, 331; Older of the 
Holy 8plrlt loimded by, li, 232; the 
nilKiioir, or, ii, 2;',2-2:in, 241, 253, 277, 
II., 2117, 300, If., 3.S0; lliigunnot In- 
lluoiim on, 1, 231; poor liealtli of, 11, 
212. 2,i.8; friendly reception of Anjou 
by, tl, 2.')l>; enraged at uetlon of Hello- 
Barde, 11, 201; a liealer of scrofula, ii, 
275; iivpense undertaken by, at mar- 
riage of 1 luUu of .loyeuso, 11, 270; oxag- 
Kiirateil Tilety of. It, 207-208, 333; tho 
horadtugt' of, 11, 208; opposition of, to 
I’apal bull, li, 200, 300; quarrels with 
Duke of Novel's and Moiitmoronoy, 11, 
301, 302; Assombly of Notahlus called 
by, 11, 301; Oulse bated by. 11, 310; 
edict of, proldhlilng leagues, 11, 311; 
oltoris of, to prevent rising of the 
Holy lioagiie, 11, 315; treaty made with 
Holy Leaguers, U, 310, ff.; lliiko of 
Novi’i's' attack on, II, 322; mania for 
culkx'tlng dogs, it, 332; fondness for 
gniuu of cup and bull, 11, 332; ron- 
Hplraey to kill, li, 330; iinprlsomnent of 
sister ordorexl by, 11, 340; nobles loyal 
to, li, 315, 310; war jdaiis of, 11, 317; 
makes CatliurJno Itegorit and goes to 
join army, 11, 347; forbids army of 
Ikin'aiuo to enter Franrn, 11, 340; cam- 
pidgns earrleil on in iiamo of, 11, 352; 
victory of, ovor Huguenots, 11, 354; 
condition of Franco under, 11, 358; 
plan of Leaguers tiO selso, 11, 3G0; re- 
ception of tliilso by, 11, 3C3: orders 
troop.s Into Paris, 11, 304-300; flight of, 
from tho Louvre, It, 307-300; domauds 
of Loaguo granted by, il, 376; confers 
IiIrIi olllco on Duko of Oulsa, 11, 377; 
Fistaton Ooneral callod by, 11, 377, 870, 
383, fl.; lulluonco of Cardinal of TjOV- 
ralno on, 1, 380, 382; pialaco revolution 
of, 11, 380-382; attack on Oulse in 
speech boforo Estates Goneritl, 11, 383; 
Toctindllatlon with Guise, 11, 887; dis- 
trust of Ouiso by, il, 388; hatred of, by 
Leaguers of Paris, il, 380; warned of 
plots againat, II, 380; murdor of Guise 
by, 111, ,301-305; assassination of, 11, 
300; lotturs of, 11, 140, 261; letters to, 
11, 130, 140, 106-107, 317 

Henry TV, King of Franco. Son Navarre, 
Henry of 

Henry VIII, King of England, 1, 88, 02 
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Henry, Cardinal, ii, 370 
Heresy, the spread of, in France, i, 103, 
a., 105, 203, 321; the persecution of, 
i, 125, ff , 130, il., 144, 14G, 153, il , 
203; edicts concerning, i, ICO, ff., 210, 
213, 231, IT., 277, 313, 37G; il, 36, 108, 

210, 220, 310, C.; porsecutlon of, for- 
bidden by Third Fstate, i, 218; the 
punishment of, irltii death, ii, 00, 100; 
the Holy League ior the extirpation, 
of, 11, 312, S.; demands of Flovcn Ar- 
ticles of Nancy concerning, ii, 350 

Hormilago, the, at Vincennes, ii, 208 
Hesse, the Landgrave of, 11, 132 
Hlppoilto do' Medici, Cardinal, 1, 7, 0- 
11, 14-17, 19 

Holy League for Defense of Itoligiou. 
Sea League 

Holy League of Pope Julitis II, tlio, 1, 4 
Holy Roman Emplro, the, 1, 110 
Holy Spirit, Order of the, 11, 232, 233 
Horn, Count, arrest of, 1, 353, 3S5 
Hospital. See L'Hospital 
Hotman, Francis, ii, 120 
Hubaldlno, 1, 2G 

Huguenot-Politique Conspiracy, i, 150, 
155, IT., 108, 206, ft. 

Huguenots, origin of the name, 1, 155; 
among the conspirators of Ambolse, 
1, 155, 157; mob attaclcs on, 1, 1U4, 203, 

211, a., 225, 239-241, 250, 262, 327, 

370, ft.; ii, 13, ft,, 00, 124; suppression 
of orthodoxy desired by, i, 221; democ- 
racy among, i, 220-228; under loador- 
ahip of OondO, i, 245, 300, a., 372. 

a.; OoUgny real leader of, 1, 247, It., 
263, a., 300, il., 372, it.; Articles of 
Association of, i, 218; cities taken by, 
1, 262, 358; 11, 123, 260; promise of, to 
leave Franco, 1, 254-260; cruelty of, i, 
258, ft.; 11, 12, a.; ironoclasni of, 1, 260, 
203; slandoi's concerning, 1, 203, treaty 
of aUianco with England, i, 2G5; vic- 
tory of, 1, 270; causes of first war of, 1, 
270; Influenco of, -WDaltened by war, i, 
280; church robberies by, 1, 304; maesa- 
cres by, 1, 340; il, 12, E.; Iniluonce of, 
in the Netherlands, 1, 343; at Royal 
Coimcll, 1, 340; suspicions of, 1, 351, 
364, 379, fl.; attempt of, to soize 
Charles IX, i, 350, 384; reasons of, for 
second uprising, 1, 360, 801; composi- 
tion of the party, i, 301, 309, 870; ii. 
119; the army of, i, 301, S., 307; 11, 
353; tortiliod chAtoaux belonging to, i, 
309; Bources of revenue of, 1, 370; siege 
of Paris by, 1, 872; alliance with Dutch 
Buspeclod, i, 385; literary sldll of, 11, 

10, 17; peace desired by, 11. 27-80; 
effects of wars of, 11, 47, fl.; levied for 
service under Crown, 11, 74; order to 
klU l^ulers of, 11, 86, 86; Charles IX 
persuaded fay order massacre of, U, 88- 
88; the massaore of St. Bartholomew, 

11, 89, fl.; provinces of France refusing 
to massaore, 11, 66, 06; accused of con- 
splraoy against royal family, it, 107, 
110. Ill; nobles as leaders of, 11, 110- 
132; conversion of, to Catholicism, li. 
119; the pastcu's, 11, 121, 122; allegiance 


offered to Queen Elizabeth by, 11, 124; 
politics said to bo motive for rebellion 
of, li, 128-1.30; Huguenot-Poliliquo 
Conspiracy, II, 150, 155, II., l')8, 206, ft. ; 
under leadership o£ AIcneon, ii, 104, 108, 
It.; concessions to loaders of, ii, 100, al- 
liance uf, with Folitiques and Roman 
Catholics, ii, 200, ff,; tiu-oatoned attack 
on, under Duke of Guise, ii, 21 1 ; Estates 
General assembly fe.T.red by, li, 215; 
strength of, 11, 223; aid received from 
Queen Elizabeth by, 11, 227; edict ban- 
ishing from Franco, ii, 310, 330; first 
pitched battle won by, ii. 352; defeat 
of, by Henry HI, 11, 354; demands of 
Elovon Articles of Nancy concerning, 
11. 359; w.araof. 1. 230, 218, fl.; 258, fl., 
352, 330, ft.; ii, 3. ft., 123. ft., 154, fl.. 
181, 228, 2G0-267, 330, 352, fl.; peace 
terms with, 1, 278, 287, 312, 320; 11. 30, 
145, 151, 165, 108, 220, 230, 231 
Humanists, the, 1, 106. fl., 113, fl.; Il, 17 
Humluros. See D'HiunlDi’OS 


Iconoeiosm, 1, 220, 259, 203, 343 
Innocent HI, Pope, 1, 119 
Inquisition, the, 1, 342 
IlalioiiB, at court of Henry II, 1, 50, 57, 62; 
Iniluonce of, in planning St. Bartholo- 
mew, 11, 104, 130; undue favoritism 
shown to, 11, 140; French dislike of, 11, 
14U, 170, 100, 253, 331; conspiracy to 
kill, 11, 191 

Italy, French ambitions In, I, 74; Papal 
league with K'ance, i, 70, 80, 82; Span- 
ish invasion of. 1, 81; war in, decided 
on, by ITrance, 1, 81, 84; attitude of, 
toward Peace of Cateau-OambrSsls, I, 
lOO, 101 


James V, IClng of Scotland, i, 10 
January, Edict of, 1, 231-237, 240, 250, 
254, 278 

Jarnac, battle near, 11, 15, 10 
Jeaimo d'Arc, 1, 118 

Jeanne, Queen of Navarre, i, 301, 339; 
11, 61 

Jesuits, the, 1, 218; 11, 17, 50, 121, 130 
Jewels, Oatborino de MOdlds’, 1, 23; 
given as security for loan, 11, 5: given 
to Duke of Anjou, ii, 139 
JoInvUle, Prince of, U, 395 
JolnvlUe, Treaty of, 11, 812 
Joyouso, Duke of, U, 270, 301-308, 331J 
340, 347, 352, 358, 380, 302 
Julius II, Pope, 1, 4 
Julius III, Pope, I, 70 
July, Edict of, 1, 213 


Kindnesses, Oathorlno’s fondness for do- 
ing, 1, 43, 45, 70; 11, 328, 88S 
King's Evil, curing of, 1, 388; 11, 275 


L’AubospIno, Olande de, I, 07, 2U 
L’Estolle, 1, 307 
La FArs, fortress of. II, 366 
La Ferrlgre, de, 1, 24 
La Qarde, Boron de, It, 134 
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li’Hospttol, Ohancollof Michol do, 1, iGi, 
inn, 160, 171, 1S7, 100, 232, 243, 240, 
202, 208, 337, 340; il, 7-9, 244, 381 
La Mold, 11, 157-161, 198 
Langoy, do, 1, 126 

Languedoc, Oorernor of. quoted, 11, 125 
La Nouo, do, qiioted, 1, 258, 202, 350; U, 
12, 10, 121, 172 
Lanaac, quolod, 1, 331 
La Place, Plorro do, 1, 165; 11, 02 
La Flancho, Louis Ilegnlor do, 1, 157, 184: 
U, 106 

la Kanifio, Plorro do. Sec Ramus 
Ja Ronaudlo. do, 1, 150-150, 167 
La Roctintoucauld, Count do, 11, 21, 01 
La Rochollo, nuguonoL strouKliold, 1, 
377; 11, 123-125: slogo of. 11, 131-137; 
poaco torins ollorod to, 11, 137; plot to 
solzo, 11, 154 

La Rocho-.sur-Yon, Prlnoo do, 1, 143, 144, 
170, 206, 233, 309 

Loaguo, tho Holy, 11, 209, 211-213, 216- 
218, 313-318, 330; vars of, 11, 300, II., 
331, 11.; manifesto Issued by, 11, 314; 
poaco arranged trltli, 11, 310; counlor 
loaguo formed by Catholic princes, 11, 
332; conspiracy of, 11, 300, 303, II.; 
Paris under, 11, 360, 363, R., 372; do- 
manda of, granlod, 11, 372, 876; hatrod 
of Hom y III by, 11, 380 
Loaguos, Catholic, i, 370; edict pruhtl)- 
itlng, 11. 311 
lonton fasting, II, 276 
Loo X, Popo, 1, 4, 6, 7-0, 124 
Losdlgul&ros, II, 260-201, 330 
Lotiors of Catliorlnc do Modicis, 1, 26- 
27, 50, 01; II, 110, 228, 244, 328; to 
Aiubassudor In ISngland, II, 30, 231; 
to Ambaasodor at Madrid, 1, 100, 208, 
210, 261, 250, 287, 206, 340; 11, lit to 
Ambassador In Switzerland, I, 100; 
to DuUo of Aujuu, 11, 130, 140; to At- 
tornoy-Clonoral, II, 158; to llolUOvro, 
11, 202, 204, 310, 342. 343, 382; to Car- 
dhULl of Bourbon, 1, 05 ; to Oharlos IX, 

I, 202; to Olomont VII, 1, 20, 27; to 
Collgny, 1, 311; to Marshal OossO, 1, 
352; to Dujardln, 11, 60; to Rllzabolb, 
Quoon of Bngland, 11, 68, 80; to Rllza- 
botli, Quoon of Upaln.l, 01, 107, 173, 184, 
101, 2U0, 208; to Uuko d'lfpornon, 11, 
278; to d'Bstampos, 1, 100; to Cardinal 
Parnoso, 1, 44; to Duke of Ferrara, 1, 
73, 357; to Duke of Florenco, 1, 43-46, 
140; 11, 20; to Madame do Fumel, 1, 
226; to Duchoss of Oulso, 1, 70, 102; 
to Duke of Oulso, U, 820; to Henry 

II, I, 68, GO; to Honry III, 11, 106- 
107, 244, IT., 272, 317; lo do HnmlOroa, 
i, 46; to Italy, 1, 42-40; to Llmogos, 1, 
183; to Cardinal of Lorraine, 1, 270; 
to Mary Quoon of Scots, 11, 838 ; to City 
of Motz, 1, 146; to Robert Miron, II, 
38S; to Monluc, 1, 287; to Oonslablo 
Montmorenoy, 1, 81, 40, 68, 07, 69, 71, 
01, 142, 178; to Marshal Montmorency, 
1, 148, 281; to agent at Court of Na- 
varro, 11, 808; to Anthony of Navarre, 

I, 170. 174; to Henry of Navarre, 1, 41; 

II, 290; to Duchess of Nemours, 11, 321, 


357; to Duko of Nemours, 11, 39; to 
Duko of Novors, 11. 103, 302, 372; to 
Philip II, 1, 230; lo King of Poland, 

II. 105; lo Popo Blxtus V, H, 324; to 
royal prosecutor, 1, 204; to Marla 
Salviati, 1, 25; to Duchoss of Savoy, 1, 
179, 272; to Duke of Savoy, i, 102; 
to Marshiil Tavannos, 1, 180, 262; to 
Count of Tourium, 1, 76; to Council of 
Trout, 1, 333; to Didco of Tuscatiy, 11, 
58: lo VlUoroy, 1, 352; II, ;i23, 328, 334; 
lo Duchoss of Uzos, 11, 251, 258, 250 

Library of Cathorlno do Modicis, 11, 40, 41 
Llgncrollos, assassination of, 11, 64, 65 
Linuuill, Isnbollo do, 1, 300-311 
Llmogos, Bishop of, 11, 226 
Llmogi's, French Ambassador, lotlor to. 

I. 183 

Lihloux, Bishop of, 11, 06 
Lltoraturo, patronago of, H, 30-41; Hu- 
guenot, 11, 17, 120, 130 
“LlUlo Band” of court ladies, 1, 30, 37 
liongjumcau, Edict of, 1, :)70 
LonguoviUo, Duko of, 1, 330; 11, 10, 03, 
70 

Loronzluo do' Modici, 1, 43 
Lorenzo do’ Mcdlol (tlMiignlllco), 1, 3, 4 
lioronzo do X'ioro do' Medici, father of 
Cathorlno, 1, 5, 0; death of, 1, 7 
Lorraine, Cardinal of, 1, 50, 79, 03, 00. 

III, 144-147, 150, 167, 169, 100, 103, 
100, 134. 185, 210, 204, 387; 11, 20, 32, 
:i4> 75, 82; early hlslnry, 1, 30; hatrod 
for, 1. 30, 178, 182, 101, 200, 380; rlso 
to power, 1, 50; slalo affairs under con- 
trol of, 1, 138, II.; callod "Popo and 
KlQg,'' 1, 130; attacks on, 1, 140, 108: 

II, 27; euuspiracy against, 1, 161, 1I.> 
173, if.: at Assorably of Notablos, 1, 
171, 172; plan of vlolonl roprusslon of 
hcs'i'sy, 1, 177, H.; power woakonud by 
death ol Francis IX, I, 181, 185; dls- 
pUieod from power, 1, 102; at enrona- 
tluii of Cliarlos IX, 1, 200; address of, 
boturo coni'uroneo of theologians, 1,217; 
accusncl of socrot berosy, 1, 221; Lu- 
ther's doclrliioB approved by, 1, 238, 
330; rotlromunt of, fi'om Court, 1, 277; 
marrlago of Quoon of Scots and Prince 
of Spain planned by, 1, 295. 200; pro- 
vuntod from outorlng Paris, 1, 314-316; 
gonorsl church council favored by, 1, 
330; at Council of Trout, 1, 333, 335, 
880; at assombly at Moulins, 1, 338, R.; 
rocouclllntlon of, with Montmorency, 
], .230; again In power, 1, 3S0; Inlluenco 
of, with Duleo of Anjou, 1, 380, 382; 
chief Inlluonco at Court, 11, 0, 7; attack 
on Ohnnccllor do I'Hospltal, II, 7; sup- 
port of, desired by Oathorlne, 11, 0: 
Ootborlno's joalonsy and fear of, 11, 26, 
28; Spanish Ambassador’s opinion of, 
11, 02; oRurts of, to recover position at 
Court, 11, 63; nlossacro of St. BartUolu- 
mew praised by, 11, 102; hnad of Collgny 
Boat to, 11, 111; assertion of, coucornlng 
planning of massacro, 11, 113; Oatlui- 
rlno's accusation against, 11, 115; lUgUt 
of, to Paris, 11, 165; death of, II, 181- 
183; letter of, 1, 176; letter to, 1, 270 
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Tiorralna, OharlM of, Ardibishop of 
Rbeiins, i, 60, 51 

fiOiTabie, Olaodo, Dutdiosa of, 1, 40, 02; 
11, 85, 184, 357 

Lorraine, Duke of, i, 02; 11, 282, 300, 312, 
310, 350, 374, 305 

Lorraine family, the, council held by, B, 
358, 350 

Iiorralno, Princcsa of, plana for marriage 
of, 11, 356, 357, 380; meaaonger of, ar^ 
i-estod by Oulso, 11, 373 
Iiouis XVI, 1, 366 
Louvre, the, 11, 40, 43 
"Lovora War, the," 11, 206, 267 
Lucrozia, slater of Leo X, 1, 8, 15 
Lumbroa, de, quoted, 11, 144 
Luthor, Martin, i, 100, 110, 125, 128, 
120, 320; 11, 306 

1-uxnry, Catherine do MOdlcla' love of, 

I, 303; 11, .38, 42, 270 

Lyons, Archbishop of, 11. 370-372, 383, 
387, 301, 302, 306 

Lyons, 11, 174, 208; reception at, 1, 54; 
plague at, 1, 318; letter of Qovernor of, 

II , 111 


MoelilavolU, 1, 0, 8, 180, 245; 11, 70, 106, 
396 

Madelolne da la Tour d' Auvergne, mother 
of Catherine de Meaida, 1, 5; death of, 
1, 7 

Magic, belief In, 11, 21-24 
Malds-of-honor, Oathorlne'a, I, 306-311 
Mulls, robbery of, U, 336 
Maloaalsse. II, 108 

Malcontents, the, 11, ISO, 181, 100, 206. 
207 

Mallgny, 1, 180 
Manor house, the, 1, 363, 365 
Mans, Bishop of, 1, 211 
Mantua, Duke of, 1, 10 
Mantua, Marchionoes of, 1, 22 
Manuscripts, coUootlon of, 11, 40 
Maps, 11, 40 
Marabouts, the, 11, 267 
Marodtlus 11, Pope, 1, 78 
Marck, Bobert de la, 1, 49 
Margaret, Duchess of Forma, 1, 341; it. 
366, 366 

Margaret, Queen of Navarro, 1, 41, 46, 
313, 323; birth of, i, 40; a patron of the 
Benasconco, 1, 126; plans for marriage 
of, i, 208; 11, 11, 33-36, 33, 60; plot to 
kidnap, 1, 302; snapected poisoning of, 
11, 18. 54; oflah' with Duke Of Oulse, it, 
33; marriage of, to King of Navarro, 
11, 60, 77, 86, 112; In the massacre of 
St, Bartholomew, 11. 90; Senry Ill’s 
accusations against, 11, 186, JI.. 291. fl.; 
aoonsed of helping brother escape, It, 
191 : and "theLovers War,"!!, 268, 267; 
vlrit of, to her mother, B, 288, fl.j In- 
fidelity of husband of, 11, 289, 290; 
reconrlllatloa with husband, 11, 204; 
Oathertue's letter about, 11, 296; Bper- 
non received by, B, 809; plans for re- 
marriage of, 11, 326; joins Holy league, 

B, .^87; 1 mrlBOUmmit of, 11, 339-341; 


f memolra of, quoted, 1, 234; fl, 185, lt„ 
211. 236-238 

; Marlgnano, the battle at, 1, 5 
Marne, the, 11, 107 
Marot, Oloraent. I, ns, 131 
Marriage contract and dowry, aalbe- 
rlno’s, 1, 20, 23 

MarriagoB. Catherine do Mddlds* pas- 
sion for making, 1, 102, 323-326, 346; 
U. 10. 50. 115, 183, 206, 240, 241, 293, 
326 

*' Martial Deeds of tho Duke of Epernon 
against tho Uerotica,” U. 364 
Martin V, Pope, I, 329 
Martyrs, 1, 130, 276 

” Marvellous Account of the Life, Ao- 
(loiis .and Conduct of Catherine do 
Mddlcis," 11, 125 
Mary of Oulso, 1, 50. 62 
Mary, Que<'n of Soots (Marie Htnaxt), 1, 
62, 63. 106, 110, 284; 11, 29, 57; her 
marriage to tho Dauphin, 1, 91-03; 
quarters arms of Buglmd with those 
of Scotland and Franco, 1, 147; Cath- 
erine’s dl'OlkB of, 1, 181; plan to msrry 
to Don Carlos, 1, 208, 296; otter of 
OondO to marry, 1, 310; plot to murdor, 
B, 337; letters to, 11, 333 
Massacre of at. Bartholomew, B, 89, fl. 
Maasaorea, tlio Armagnae, 11, 07; In Bor- 
deaux, 11, 124; at Oahors, 1, 226; In 
Florida, 1, 344-340; at Terraubo, 1, 
200; of Third Huguenot war, 11, 12, 
a.; at Vassy, 1, 238-241 
Matlgnon. de. 11, 96; letter to, B, 164 
Matthias, Archduke, 11, 240 
Maurevol. See Maurovert 
Maurevert. "tho King’s Killer," II, 26. 

81, 84, 86, 103, 296 
Maurler, du, 1, 328 
MaxlmUlon, Emperor, B, 100, 101, 113 
Mayenne, Duke of, B, 210, 339, 869, 872, 
389, 896 

Meaux, attempt to seize royal family at, 

1, 366, 384; 11, 83 

Medici, the House of, oncestots of 
Catherine de Mddlds, 1, 3-6; power of, 
roSstablished In Florence, 1, 4; Floren- 
tine uprising against, 1, 10; surrender 
of, 1, 10; suspicion and hata;ed of, after 
slogo of Florence, 1, 13 
Melanchtbon, FhlUp, 1, 126 
Molfi, Prince of, 1, 49 
Morcceur, Duke of, 11, 801, 809, 312 
Mercurial meethags of Freucdi Court, the, 

1, 184 

Merle, Matthew, B, 228, 229 
Merlin, 1, 218 

Metz, City of. siege of, I, 68, 71, 75; 

letter from Catherine to, 1, 146 
Michel Angelo, 1, 6 
MlchieU, B, lie 

Mlgnons of Henry HI, tha B, 232-236, 
241, 263, 277, fl., 297, 300, tt., 380 
MUan, Duke of, 1, 16 
Ministers, the Calvinist, 11, 121. 122 
Miossans, de, 11, 160 
Mircm, Bobert, letter to, B, 388 
Misery brought by war, 1, 286; 11, 47 
MobklUlng. fissBtotliig 
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Modanoso Anifia^aador, diiotod, t, SI 
Moiivoulour, liatil/Io of, 11, 10, 20 
Moiiluo, MaiUial THaisO do, 1, 63, 187, 
220, 227, 2,10, 200, 261, 287, 301. 302, 
321, 322. .3,62, 36S; 11, 16, 17, 83, 160 
Mona, Klogo of, ii, 74 
Monlalguo, 1, 308; ii, 39, 40 
Montatiban, 11. 125, 137 
Montbrun, Chai'lps do, 1, 106 
Moiitocuoulll, I'oiinti , Sebastian do, 1, 28, 
29 

Montgomory, Ooiinl, of, i. 103; ii, 89, 131, 
132, 108; aiTO'.t, ami oxociiUou of, 11, 
107, 108 

Moiitiiioi'oncy, Anno do, Oonstablo of 
Ji'ranco, 1, 63. 71, .82, 8.6, 80, 180. 182, 
198. 20 1. 210, 222. 237, 242, 277, 'iSB, 
3.68; oarly Idslory of, i, 30-32; power 
imdor li’ranri'i I, 1, 33; fall from power 
and rotlromont, 1, 31, 36, 42; ciiro of 
(’alhorlno's rlilldrcn, 1. 40, 60, 00; 
mstimillon of, lo power, undnr Ilonry 
n. i, 40; Rift to, 1, 63; poaon imllry 
of, i, 72, 73, 80, 80, 01, 03, 00, 104; 
takon prisoner liy tiio Spaniards, 1, 80, 
01, 01; alllanco of Diana won by, 1, 
04; poaeo treaty iniido by, 1, 100; intor- 
viow of, with Clatliorlno, 1, 112; flup- 
pusorl Insult to (J.athorino, 1, 142; rotlro- 
mont aidiln, aftor Ions of power, 1, 143, 
148; plan to rostoro to oUlro, 1, 143, 
161; at the Assombly of Notablon, 1, 
170; niakwi poaeo botwoon Dnko of 
Oulao and King of Navarro, 1, 102, 
103; momlKic of tlio Trlumvlrato, 1, 
200, 382; takuii prlNonor, 1, 207; In 
command of army of ilio Crown, 1, 
207, U.; at iutoiwlflw with Quoon of 
Spain, 1, 321, IT.; rooonnlllatlonof, with 
Cardinal of Jjorralno, 1, 330; roalgua- 
tion of, BiigROstod by CondO, 1, 360; 
array of, 1, 372; mortally woundod, 1, 
373: lottora to, I. 31. 40. 68, 07, 00, 71, 
01, 06, 98, 142, 178 

Montmorency, Uainvlllo. Sec Daravlllo 
Montnioronoy, Uiona da, 1, 73, 88, 06; 
U, 307 

Montraoroncy, Duchoss of, 1, 00, 70, 73, 
11, 320 

Hontmoroncy, Krancla dn (Maralial), I, 
73, 94, 280; 11, 20, 27, 68, 74, 103, 163, 
1.67, 160, 200, .31 1, 330; bla ongaKomont 
to Milo. Plonuos, 1, 82, S3; cliallougod 
by Duko of Oiilao, 1, 93; marrlogo to 
icing's lllogltlmato daughtor, 1, 83, 06; 
quarrel of, with Cardinal of Tjorralno, 

I, 314-310; loader of the Polltiquos, 1, 
381, 382; quarrel with Duke of Ouiae, 

II, 33; loading porsonago of the king- 
dom, 11, 37; Spanish Ambassador's 
opinion of, 11, 02; arrost of, 11, 101; Im- 
prlaonmont of, 11, 106; letters to, 1, 148, 
281 

Montmorency, the House of, opponents 
of the Oulse, 1, 141; lawsuit against, 
won by the Oulse, 1, 382, 383 
Montpelllor, Bishop of, 1, 100 
Montpenstsr, Duchess of, It, 390 
Mon^nsler, Duke of, 1, 203, SOS, 207, 
260, 272, 321, 822, 324, 374, 877, 384, 


385; II, 37, 63, 83, ST, 02, 06, 104, 186. 
184, 108, 222, 226, 220, 209, 280, 321 
832, 346, 347, 868, 370, 300; address of| 
bofore Third Kstale, li, 224; remon- 
strance of, against taxation, 11, 263 
Morvllllor, lllshop of Orleans, 1, 171, 244- 
11, 02, as, 104, 143, 231 
Moulln.<i, the Ordinance of, 1, 187, 337, fl,; 
U, 244 

Mouvans, Paul and Anthony de, 1, 183- 
106 

Mouy. See Do Mouy 
Mtlhlborg, battle of, 1, 01 
Muratii, Convent of tho, 1, 11-16, 42, 
LOO; 11, 368 

Murray, Bugont of Scotland, 11, 81 
Mude, 11, 43 


Nancy, tho Eleven Artlolos of, 11, 360, 
IT., 372 

Nantoulllot, Provost, 11, 146, 147 

Nassau, TjOuIb of. 11. 71, 72, 74, 142, 144, 
151 

Navarro, Anthony, King of, 1, 131, 143, 
147, 1,60, 1.67, 181, 204, 224, 237, 244; 
11, 220; arrival of. In Paris, 1, 144; moots 
English Ambassador at night, 1, 147; 
tho Oondfi conspiracy, 1, 174, 176; co- 
rogont with Oathorlno, 1, 183, 184, 100, 
2()0; quarrel with Duko of Qulso, 1, 102; 
distrusted by Philip II, 1, 196; pto to 
placo at head of stato, 1, 190, fl.; made 
Uoulenant-Oenoral, I, 200; Cathorlno’s 
authority rocognlzod by, 1, 202; plan of 
Uiilso to win support of, 1, 207, fl.; 
juius tho Triumvirate, 1, 210, 228, 220, 
242; (luldo summoned by, 1, 230; death 
of, 1, 204; attempt to doclare heretic, 1, 
205; lottcrs to, 1, 170, 174 

Navarro, Honry, King of (afterward 
Homy TV). 1, 327; 11, 16, 36, 120, 147, 
174, 184, 104, 264, 200, 320; marriage 
of Prlncoss Tdargarot to, 11, 38, 60, 61, 
77, 112; convorslun of, to Oatholldsm, 
11, llO; loader of tlio Huguonots, 11, 122; 
treason planned by, Ii, 160; In Buguo- 
iiol-Polltlquo conspiracy, 11, 166, 100; 
story told by, 11, 103; plot for robollion, 
11, 170, 171; rostoratlon of rights to, 11. 
100; tho portont o( blood on dice board, 
U, 109; Iluguonot leader, 11, 221; con- 
foronco with. It, 240; Elourance seized 
by, 11, 260; capture of Cahors by, 11, 
26'7; couforonco with Cathorlno, 11, 288; 
Infldollty of, It. 230, 200; Catherine's 
reasons for kooptng hold on, 11, 206; 
Bslcod to declare hlmsolf Catholic, 11, 
308: hole to throne of France, li, 308, 
313; conferonco with, concerning Holy 
tioogoe, 11, 316, fl,; oxcommunicatlon 
of, 11, 324; tho Popo's admiration for, 
11, 826; lofnsal of, to change religion, 
tl, 825, 343; attitude toward treaty of 
Nomom's, II, 320; Catherine's opinion 
of, 11, 327; Ctenornl-in-Ohtef of Hugue- 
not foroos, 11, 330; peaco negotiations 
with, 11, 336, fl., 341, fl.; army raised 
tor, II, 842; vlotory at Ooatma, U, 8B2; 
followors of, 11, 868; truce with, Ii, 800; 
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letters of, H, 1S9, 326; letters to, 1, 41; 

11, 200 

Navorre, Jeanne, Queen of, 1, 301, 330; 
"•61 „ „ 
Navarro, MarBarot, Queen of. See Mar- 
garet, Queen of Navarra 
Nazareth, Archbishop of, 11, 323, 824 
Nemours, Duohoss of, 1, 381; 11, 83, 306; 

letters to, 11, 321, 357 
Nemours, Duke of, 1, 223, 374; 11, 37, 63, 
209, 321, 359, 306; letters of, 1, 06, 07; 
lett^ to, 11, 30, 303 
Nemours, Treaty of, U, 319, 11., 326, 330, 
376 

N6rao, Conforenoo of, 11, 360; Agreement 
of, H, 261, 269, 266 

Netherlands, the, 1, 380; 11, 203, 204; 
under Charles V, 1, 341-343; lobelllon 
In, supported by Duke of Anjou, 11, 
206, 230, 241, 242, 266, 268, 272; 
tresichory In, H, 280-288; protection 
of, by Henry IIT, urged, 11, 807, 308; 
spread of heresy In, 1, 341, If.; arrest of 
nobles of. 1, 363; terrorizing In, 1. 380, 
386; coast of, seized by “Boggars of 
the Sea,” 11, 71; promises made to, II, 
141; support given, by France and 
Poland, II, 151 ; Invaded by Huguenots, 
11, 114, 116; outrages of Spanish sol- 
diers In, 11, 204, 205; Spanish oonoos- 
slons to, 11, 206 

Novers, Duko of, 1, 87, 90, 330, 874; II, 
87, 63, 87, 02, 104, 136, 147, 180, 221, 
222, 200, 260. 301, 300, 312, 322, 823, 
329, 341, 844, 347, 363, 368; letters to, 
11, 140, 103, 302, 372 
Nice, the truce of, 1, 32 
Nicholas V, Fopo, 1, 113 
Nloot, 11. 41 „ „ 

Nlsmes, peace terms offered to, II, 137 
Nobles, French, In secret Beformed 
Church, 1, 136, 137, 163-166; endeavor 
to reconcile quarrels among, 1, 337, ft.; 
accusations of plots to assassinate 
among, 1, 338; tho lessor, or gentry, 1, 
361, ft.; solidarity among, 1, 387; re- 
fusal of, to pay tazos, 11, 49 ; attitude of, 
toward massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
11, 102, a.; Huguenot, 11, 119, 120; oath 
of, pledging loyolty to tho Crown, 11, 
209-212; accused of conspiracy against 
France, 11, 282, 283; members of the 
League, 11, 309; loyal to Henry HI, 11, 
346, 840 

Nogaret, Bernard, 11, 278 
Normandy, 11, 264, 256, 260 
Nostradamus, 1, 230; II, 9, 22, 191, 104 
Notables, tho Assembly of, 1, 160, fl., 
231; U, 804 

Notre Dame, refusal of choir of, to sing 
a Te Deum. 11, 207 
Nuncio. iSss Papal Nnndo 


Olivier, Francis, 1, 49 
Orange, William, Prince of, 11, 17, 71, 
203, 282, 286; connections with Eugun- 
nots, I, 386, 886; Catherine’s negotia- 
tions ^tb, 11, 142 
Ofleons, Bishop of. See Morvilller 


Orleans, Dolce of. Sea Henry 11 
Orleans, Ordinance of, 1, 187 


PadQcatlon, Edict of, 11, 219, 223, 226. 

229, 242, 247-340, 252, 268, 287, 207 
PaclQcatlon of Ghent, the, 11, 206, 206 
Palace revolution, of Henry III, 11, 380- 
332 

Famlers, riots at, 1, 340 
Pamphlets, ontl-Gulse, 1, 160, 108, 171; 
Huguenot, 1, 248; 11, 16; political, after 
St. Bartholomew, 11, 120, 130 
Pandolph, 1, 43 
“Panlagruel,” 1, 289 
Papacy, the, election to, 1, 76-78, 140; 
league of, with Franco, 1, 70, 80, 82, 
84; corruption of, 1, 113, ff.; ideal of, 
as Vicegerent of Christ, 1, 110, 11 , 334; 
at Avignon, 1, 120; Protestant denun- 
ciation of, 1, 127 
Papal elections, 1, 76-78, 140 
Papal league with Franco, i, 70, 80, 82 
Papal Nuncio, the, attack of, on Cardinal 
Lorraine, 11, 26, 27; peace opposed by, 
11, 31, 37; letter of, concerning St. 
Bartholomew massacre, II, 113; bull 
published by, opposed by Henry III, 
11, 290; dosmibes situation at Court, 
11, 346; Interview with, to learn Spain's 
plans, 11, 351; efforts of, to recondio 
Epernon and tho Guise, II, 364, 356 
Papers of David, the, 11, 210 
Paris, i, 243; taken by the Triumvirate, I, 
246-247; slogo of, by Huguenots. 1, 872: 
doge of, by Duke of Alencon, it, 108; 
petition of the people of, 11, 214; refusal 
of, to pay levy, 11, 304; the Holy League 
In, 11, 313, 314, 360, 368, II.: non-oltl- 
zens ordered to leave, II, 304; royal 
troops ordered Into, 11, 864r-866: bar- 
ricading of. 11, 386 . under revolutionary 
government. It, 371, 372; hatred of 
Henry HI by Leaguers of, U, 389 
Paris mob. fanaticism of, 1, 260, 262, 271, 
376; 11, 07 

Parliament, Catherine's address to, i, 83 
Parma, Margaret, Duchess of, 11, 366, 356 
Parma. Prince of, 11, 269, 270, 287, 312, 
351 

Posquler, Etienne, quoted, i. 261, 262, 
200; 11, 368 

Pastors, the Calvinist, II, 121, 122 
Patriotism, growth of, 1, 115-118 
Paul IV, Popo, 1, 78-81 
Pavia, battle of, i, 30 
Peace of Bergerac, the, 11, 220 
"Peace of Monsieur,” the, 11, 108, 207 
Peacemaker, Catherine de Medids a, 1, 
148; 11, 328, 336, 330, 843-346 
'Peasants, the, and Calvinism, 1, 366 
PeUeve, Cardinal of. 11, 62 
P6ronne, 11. 207-200 , ^ 

Persecution, doctrine cl the duty of, 11, 


99, 100 

Petrarch, 1, 113 
Fezou, 11, 92 
Philip of Hesse, 1, 100 
Philip 11. King of Spain. 1, 87, 91, 100, 
133, 386: 11, 29. 109, 204, 834, 840; de- 
sire of, for peace, 1, 08, 90; attitude 
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toward horo<iy In Franco, f, 147, 19.5; 
(Ihllko of policy of conciliation, 1, 100, 
19], 207, 212, 29S; chanKo of attitude 
of, toward Froncli factious, 1, 104, S.; 
authority of Oathorhio Mipporlod by. 

I, 202. 307; olfor of, to help suppress 
heresy, 1. 223; ambition to hocomo 
Itliig; of Fr.anco smpocted, 1, 208; dis- 
plcasod with poaco botwnon ISnKlond 
and Pranco, i, 2!)S; refuses to como to 
Inl/ervlow with Cathorlno, 1, 300, .908; 
cimsplrach's of, in South of Franco, 1, 
801, 81)3; rovrdro of Fdict of Ambolso 
and onfoi'comont of Coimcll of Trent 
urficd by, 1, :t3(l-82i'; c]unrrol with tho 
Popo, 1, 883; Kovornmont of NotUor- 
lantlH by, 1, 341, II,; refusal to pormlt 
army of, to pass throuRh Franco, i, 
318, 810; iniirrlaRo of, with MarRarut 
desired by Oatliorino, 11, 11; Indigna- 
tion at poaco with Ilugurnots, 11, 37; 
lotUn' of, osprcsstiiK plpasure over 
massacre of tit. Uartlioloiiiow, 11, 08; 
contradictory iiccoimla of ninssarro re- 
ceived l)y. 11, 114, Ilian to marry Anjou 
to dauiddcr of, 11, 118, 208, U.. 27.9, 
271, 288; accused of having planned 
luassiicrn, 11, liu; ambition of, to be- 
come Kiuiiernr, 11, 141, It.; atlltndo of, 
toward Frendi aid In tlie Nelhorlands, 

II, let, 310; coneaxaions to NothorlandR 
by, 11, 300; policy of, to encourago civil 
war In Franco, H, 207; refusal of, to 
loan luonc-y to France, 11, 337; ulalm 
of, to tlirono of I'ortugal, 11. 270. 11.; 
Hourecs of wealth of, 11, 273; utoinbor 
of tim Itoty T;OiKiuo, 11, 809, ,93.9; treaty 
with, for delensu of Jtuinun Oiuiroh, 11, 
812; attitude toward morrlago plans 
of Oathorlno, 11, ,920; conspiracy of, 
with tho dulse, 11, .94.9, 300; liopo of 
nocnit alUauco with Franca 11, 387 

Pienrdy, 11, 344 

I'iunnos, Madomolsello do, 1, 82, 83 
I’loro de Mcdlcis, i, 3, 4 
Ploty of dathorlne do IVCddlcIs, 1, 01 
rillfiKlng, 1. 338. 303, 372, 370; 11, 173. 
197, 3H« 

i’lllos, (laptain, 11, 100 
Fllon, Ciormain, U, 40 
I'lnnrt, 11, 831 

TMnorolo, surmnder of fortress of, II, 180 
Plus II, Fupu, i, 329 
Pius TV, Popo, appeal to, for concmslonn 
to I’roteslants, 1, 239; OouncU of Trent 
numnioned by, 1, 830, it.; French pro- 
test against, 1, 384; advice of, to Catlio- 
rino de MtSdlcls, It, 38; poacw with Un- 
guonots opposed by, 11, 31, 37; anti- 
Turkish league m'god on Franco by, 
11, 32; dtspunsatlun for miirrlago of 
Princess Margaret asked of, 11, 01; 
death of, 11, 34; his fooling about heresy, 
ii, 100 

Plus V, I’opo, It, 07; refusal of, to grant 
dlspotusatlon for marriage of Princess 
Margaret, 11,77; rejoiced over massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, 11, 98; acensed of 
having planned massacre, 11, IIO; 
auoted. It, 88, 111 


Placards, tho, 1, 342 
Place, Plori'o do la, 1, 165; 11, 03 
Plundering, by army, 11, 172, ]73, 107 
Poggia Oajano, tho Villa of, !, 11 
Poisoning, 1, 28; ii, IS, Hi, 163 
Polssy, colloauy at, i, 210 
Poitiers, Diane de (Madame Valen- 
tinols). i. 35, 38. 40, 41. 63, 66, 82, 04, 
104, 130; polltlral InHuonce of, 1, 52, 
55; gifts to, from ITonry II, 1, 53; solic- 
itude of, for Cattiorino do MOdids’ 
children, 1, 00; mvnngo on, planned by 
Catherine, 1, 90-98; lot lor of, 1. 05 
Poitiers, siege of, 11, 19; Fdlct of, 11, 220 
Poland, Duke of Anjou, King of, 11, 132- 
138; intriguo with Franco to support 
revolt In tho Nothorlaiids, II, 161 
“Political Dialogue, the,” 11, 129 
Pollllcal power, Catherine’s desire for, 
i. 27, 180 

Politics and tho Huguenot rebellion, U, 
128-180 

PolUiquos, the, 1, 253, 381-38.9; II, 32-37, 
62, 74. 10.9, 123, 130, 150, 155, 11)8, 
100, 205, 200, 288 

Poltiot, Joan, Idlling of Guise by, 1, 272- 
275 

Poncet, Ohovallor, ii, 130 
Ponlolso, Bslatos of, 1, 214, II.; II, 82, 120, 
167 

Popes, election of, 1, 70-78. Sro also 
Papacy 

Porclen, Prince of, 11, 18 
Porclou, Prlncoss of, H, 34, 38 
Portent, a curious, 11, 100 
Portraits, Oatherlno's fondness for, 11, 45 
Portugal, plan to marry Princess Mar- 
gorol to King of. It, 34, 38, 60; succes- 
sion lo tho throno of, 11, 270-272; 
forcible entry of Hpain Into, 11, 27l; 
Spain hated by, 11, 280 
Foulain, NIooIns, 11, 313, 314, 300, 363 
Provost, Joan, 1, 67 

Priests, demands of Burgundy concern- 
ing, II, 164 

Princes of tho Blood, tho, 1£, 379 
Privateers. 1, 370, 87] ; ii, 71 
Protestant league, effort of Quocn Eliza- 
beth to form, 11, 226 
FrotestanUsm In Franco, 1, 77, 124, IT.; 
203; 11, 310, It., 330; Oatherlno’s atti- 
tntlo toward, 1, 14.9, 166, 213, 221, 330, 
283, 236, 280, .958 

Protestants, I, 234; forged agreement In 
destroy, 1, 240; hatred of Cathurlne do 
MlkUcls by, 11, 125 

Provence, administrative work In, 11, 258- 
268 

Itabelois, 11, 30 

Kamus (Pierre la Bamdo), 1, 217; 11, 40, 
04 

Baphonl, 11, 46 
Bazats, tho, II, 257, 268 
Bofermatlon, tlie, 1, 112. ff.. 124, ff.; de- 
mand for reform, 1, 100-112: the Beuas- 
conco, 1, 112-116; growth of patriotism, 
1, 1 16-1 18: tho great schism of the 14th 
rentury and tho Oouncil of Oonstauce, 
i. 119-1"'‘ 
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Beformsd Church of Franca, early he- 
glimiiigB ol, I, ISH; the placard, 1, 127; 
affair of Buo St. Jacaues, i, 130; secret 
and Illegal, i, 132-137, organized by 
Calvin, I, 132; nobles in, 1, 136, 137, 
1C3-16S, synod of, 1, 111, 218, 313. 11, 
36; edicts against, 1, 144; poHtlons of.l, 
171, 172, iconoclasm of, 1, 220; appoid 
to members of, to support King, 1, 220, 
230: given legal standing by Sdlct of 
January, 1, 231-236; protest of, against 
Edict of Ambolsa, 1, 278; influcnco of, 
vreolioned by war, 1, 270; peace torms 
granted to, ii, 108 

Begnler do la Flanche, Inuls, 1, 167, 184; 

11, 100 

Bcllglon, and the State, i, 206; proposal 
to unite realm In one, 11, 220, fl.; edict 
forbidding any but Boman Catholic, 
11, 310 

Bonasoenco, the. In France, 1, 124, tt.; 

In Italy, 1, 112, B. 

BEole, ii, 240, 260 
Betz. See De Betz 
Bouchlln, 1, 113 

Bblnograve, the, jewels purchased from, 

i, 303 

Bichmond, Duke of, 1, 19 
Biding, Catherine's Ioto of, 1, 36, 37, 202 
Bloux, Mademoiselle do, 11, 146 
Blnucclnl, Bernardo, 1, 11 
Bloting, 1, 160, 164. 196, 106, 208, 204, 
211, ft., 223, 226, 260, 262, 263, 340, 
361, 376; 11. 90. ft., 147, 191 
Bobortet, 1, 800, 310 
Boche rAbellle, battlo of, 11, 19 
Bochefoucauld, Count do la, 11, 21, 91 
Boman Empire, decline of patriotism In, 
1, 116 

Bomo, sack of, by Spanish, 1. 10 
Bomorantln, Edict of, 1, 160, 162 
Bonsard, 1, 112, 280, 309; 11, 30, 40, 48 
Bothelln, Marquis of, I, 311 
Bonon, siege of, i, 204; dolbnse of, 11, 848 
Roussillon, Edict of, 1, 313; Ordonnance 
of. 1. 187 

Bucellal, Orazlo, 1, 387; 11, 140 
Bue, St. Jacques, Che affair of, 1, 130, 131 
Ruggiero, Oostmo, U, 158, 160 
Ruling, Catherine's Ideas about, 1, 892- 
204; 11, 175, 170 

Sague, de la, 1, 173 

St. AndrO, Marshal Jacques de, 1, 171 , 197. 
222, 242, 309, 310; 11, 338; rise to power, 
1. 62; joins Triumvirate, 1, 209; mur- 
dered on battleffeld, 1, 263 
St. Andre, Jeon de, 1, 62 
St. Barthblomow, the massacre of, i, 320; 

ii, 89, a.; not planned at Bayonne, 1, 
326, 327; number of victims of, 11, 97; 
approval and condeazmation of, 1], 98, 
a.; contradictory accounts of reason 
for, U, 109, a., 112, ff.; the council 
which planned, ii, 104; treachery of, II, 
106-107; not premeditated, il, 116, 117; 
repudiation of. demanded by Hugue- 
nots, ii. 146; victims of, declared Inno- 
cent, 11 198 


Ste Ohapelle, Itheft of arosses from, 11, 
190 

St, Denis, battle of, 1, 373; 11, 10 
St. Denis, the tomb at, i, 73, 11, 44, 807 
St. German, Edict of, 11, 30 
St. Jacques, affair Af the Bue, 1, 130, 131 
Saint Quentin, battle of, 1, 86, 80 
Salcfide, Nicolas do, il, 231-283 
Saluces, taken by Bellegarde, 11, 260-263; 
occupation of, by Charles Emonuol, II, 
384-380 

Salvlati, Jacopo, 1, 8, 10, IS, 21 
Salviati, Lncretla, 1, 8, IS, 18 
Salvlati, Maria, 1, 21, 22; letter to, 1, 25 
Soncerre, siogo of, ii, 124, 137 
Santa Catertna of Siena, Convent of, 1, 11 
Santa Luda, Convent of, 1, 11, 14 
Santissima Annunzlata delle Murate, 
Convent of. See Mncate 
Sordini, Bclplon, 1, 311; 11, 140 
Saucourt, de, ii, 206 
Soult, du, It, 247 

Sauve, Madame de, ii, 186, 187, 236 
Saverne, interview at, I, 238 
Savlgllano, surrender of fortress of, 11, 180 
Savlgny, Nicole de, 1, 42 
Savonarola, 1, 329 

Savoy, Duchess of, t, 25, 161; il, 320; 

letters to, 1, 179. 272 
Savoy, Duko of, I, 90, 103; 11, 262, 263, 
270, 274, 290, 333, 834, 357, 374, 384, 
386; letter to, 1, 102 
Savoy, war against, urged, tt, 386 
Saxony, Duke of, 11, 143 
Schism of the Beformatlon. Sea Bef- 
ormatlon 

Schomberg. Gaspard, 11, 132; letter of, 
11, 142 

Scotland, plan of the Guise to abduct 
Sing of, 11, 310 

Scrofula, the curing of, 1, 288; 11, 276 
Sculpture, 11, 44 
Sebastian, King, 11, 27Q 
Seneschals, Madame la. See Poitiers, 
Diene do 

Sens, Cardinal of. 1, 87, 141 
Sens, masBacro at, 1, 260 
Simler, Madame de. II. 820 
Sixtus IV, Pope, 1, 3 
Sixtus V, Pope, ii, 822, 323, 326, 368: 
letter to, 11, 324 

Slanders, concerning Huguenots, 1, 263 
Solssons, Count of, 1, 61 
Sophonlsba, Italian tragedy, ii, 22 
Sorloao, Mlchlele, 1, 206 
Soublse, 1, 246, 247 

Spain, invasion of Franco by, 1, 86, ff.; 
treaty of, with Franca, 1, 99-101; 
feared by Catherine, 1, 194, 256, 208, 
800, 344, 840; 11, 81, 109, 376; war 
between England and Franca desired 
by, 1, 294; enemy of France and Eng- 
land, 11, SO; dislike of, 11, 81, 281, 
286, 307; indignant at Huguenot peace. 
U. 87; French project of attadklng, ii, 
70, fl.; contradictory accounts of mas- 
sacre receiived In, 11, 114; poUqy of, to 
encourage civil war In France, H, 207; 
open war on, desired by France, 11, 270. 
fl., 286; sources of w^tb of. iii 272; 
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forrlWo entry of, Into PortUKnl, 11, 271, 
280; treaty with, for clofonse of Roman 
Catholic Ohurrh, 11, 812, 323; con- 
eplrary of, wltli Gu1e,o, 11, 3‘10, 300, 374; 
proposal to help attnclc TCngland, II, 
351, 352; socrot alllanco with Franco 
proposed by, 11, 387 

Spanish Ambassador, (luoiod, 1, 30, 65, 
74, 82, 111, 130, 100, 182, 176, 182, 
212, 213, 210, 280, 324-320, 330, 340, 
353, 350, 370; 11. 7. 20, 28, 20. 31, 73, 
178, 181, 238. 240, 243, 262. 300, 376, 
377, 378; oonvorsatlon of. with Oatho- 
rlno concornlng Interview with King of 
Spain, 1, 303; Kdlct of January opposed 
by, 1, 232; porsonage-s of French Court 
doscrlbod by, 11, 01-03; epigram on 
Henry III by. 11, 202; conspiracy of, 11, 
207, 208; comments of, on the House 
of Guise. 11, 309, 310 
Spanish Armada, tho, 11, 351, 362, 300, 
880, 387 

Spanish fleet, defeat of French fleet by. 
11, 280, 281 

Statues, marble, 11, 44 
“Stratagem of Charles IX, Tho," U, 113 
Strozzl, Camille, II, 140 
StrozzI, Filippo, 1, 0 
StrozzI, Leone, 1, 67-60 
StrozzI, Lovonzo, 1, 67 
StrozzI; Philip, 11, 272, 280 
StrozzI, Piero, 1, 66-SO, 03, 05; 11, 40 
StrozzI, Bohorto, 1, 67 
StrozzI Bank, tho, 1, 67 
Stuart, Robert, 1, 873 
Sully, Duko of, 11, 261 
"Summary of a Discourse Dollvorod be- 
fore Hie Hollnoss," 11, 210 
Superstition, II, 21, 22, 168, 160 
Swiss Ambassador, letter of, 11, 112 
Swiss Longue, reply of Fronels II to, i, 
101, 102; renewal of alliance with, 1, 
311, 312 

Swiss troops, I, 347, 348; II, 28; refusal 
of, to fight against tho King, 11, 363 
Switzerland, 1, 102, 812; 11, 28, 109, 208; 
alllanco of Franco with, 1, 847; ron- 
trndictory accounts of roossocro sent 
to, 11, 112, 113 

Tact of Oathorlno do MOdlcis, i, 30, 01, 
70; 11, 38, 246 
39 

Tavanno's, Marshal, 1, 868, 387; II, 4, 15, 
10, 31. 63, 87, 02, 104, 130; letters to, 
1, 180, 202 

Tax collectors, volunteer, 11, 380 
Taxation, 1, 216; 11, 40, 137, 130, 164, 
214, 232, 230, 263-266, 200, 290, 304, 
306, 316, 331. 340. 370, 387; edict con- 
cerning, 1, 169; right of consout to, 1, 
188, 160; families of victims of 8t. 
Bartholomew freed from, II, 108; tho 
question of, at the Estates of Blois, 11, 
218 

Tears, Catherine do MOdlcls' flowed 
easily, 1, 324, 360; It, 66, 160, 102, 106, 
220, 306 

Tfllgny, 11. 67, 68, 79, 86 
Terrauho, massacre at, 1, 260 


TerrlSres, Anne do, 11,' 08 
Theologians, conference of, I, 210-218 
Theology, Catherine Ignorant of, 1, 217: 
11 . 88 

Thermos, Marshal, 1, 242 
Thou. Sec Do Thou 
Toloratlon, thought dangerous to state, 
i, 206, 228; Huguenots not In favor of, 
1, 132, 211; 11, 100 
Tomahonl, Bishop, 1, 20 
Touchot, Mario, H, 329, 330 
Tournamonts, Honry H's onjoyment of, 
1, 103; at Bayonno, 1, 319; at Fontaine- 
bleau, 1, 300 

Tournon, Cardinal of, 1, 79, 140, 217; 
dispute with Ooligny, 1, 202; member 
of tho Triumvirate, 1, 206 
Tournon, Count of, letter to, 1, 70 
Tours, slogo of, 1, 206 
Tourtay, Francois de, 11, 160 
Towns, walled, 1, 300, 370 
Treachery of St. Bartholomew, 11, 106- 
107 

Tront, Council of, 1, 121, 206, 321, 822, 
324. 320-330; history of, 1. 320; atti- 
tude toward canons of, 1 , 828, 336, 
330; 11, 300 

Triumvirate, the, 1, 200-208, 221, 222, 
228, 220, 242, 266, 207; Paris and 
ObarlOB IX token by, 1, 246-247; de- 
clared objects of, 1, 240; agreement of, 
with Huguenots, 1, 264-260; treachery 
planned by, 1, 265 
Trivulzlo, Cardinal, letter of, 1, 04 
Troyos, Treaty of, I, 207, 303 
Tullnrlos, palace of tho, 1, 306; 11, 48 
Turenno, Viscount, t, 181; 11, 131, 182, 
243, 240; account of Huguonot-Poll- 
tlquc conspiracy, II, 166, 160 
Turin, Duko of, 11, 180 
Turks, loaguo with, 1, 64; 11, 32, 64, 133 
Tuscan Ambassador, i. 286; 11, 163, 192 
Tuscany, Dulie of, 1, 84; 11, 08; letter to, 
U, 83; proposed league with, II, 06-60 

Unicorn's horn, picture of, 11, 31 
Urblno, Duchy of, 1, 6 
Ursinl, Cardinal, 1, 70 
UzSs, Duchess of, letters to, 11, 261, 268, 
260 

Valence, Bishop of, I, 171; letter of, to 
Plus IV, 1, 236; quoted, 11, 3 
Valenciennes, It, 72, 74 
Valontlnois, Madame do. Has Poitiers, 
Diane do 

Vallonco, Prior of, 1, 44 
Vantabrun, 11, 163 

Vassy, the Massaoro at, 1, 230-241, 270 
Vatican, tho, paintings In, rocordtog St, 
Bartholomew massacre, II, 00 
VaucoIIos, Truco of, 1, 72, 73, 76, 80, 00 
Vaudomont, Duko of, 1, 10 
Vaudemont, Loulso de, marriage of, to 
Henry III, 11, 183 
Vauguyon, do la, 11, 338 
VendOme, Cardinal of, 11, 847, 870 
VondOmo, Duko of, 1, 61 
Venetian Ambassador, quoted, 1, S, 10, 
12, 16-17, 24, 32-84, 36, 40-42, 47- 
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49, 61, 63, 81, 82, 88, 80, 92-04, 100, 
103, 105, 111, 146. 166, 163, 176, 178, 
182, 185, 1'80, 193, 193, 106, 202. 203, 
209, 280, 286, 389, 201, 354; ii, 42, 65, 
66, 104, 134, 168, 176, 181, 201, 267, 
284, 352, 377, 380; report Of, to Senate, 
J. 77 

Ve^ce, attitude of, toward Spain. 11, 143; 

loan made to Franco by, 11, 208 
Vergno, de la, 1. 367 
Veraorls, ii, 224 
Vezlns, ii, 106 

VlollsYlIle, Marehal, 1, 316; ii, 62 
Vlllars, Comte do, 1, 176 
Vllleoler, 11, 177 
yillcmadon, letter of, 1, 108 
VHlemongoy, 1, 164 
VlUeguler, 11, 149 

VlUeroy, li. 376, 377, 380, 381; lettara to. 

1, 362; II, 261, 323, 328, 336, 360 
Yimoiy, battle at, 11, 353 


Yistons, Oatberine's belief In, 11, 182 
Ylteaux, Baron, il, 147 
Tltelll, Cardinal. 1, 76 
Viterbo, Bishop of, 1, 140 
Vobim, Abb6 Francois, i, 27 

Walstngham, Sir Frands, 11, 60; guotod, 
11, 65 

Wars, of the Holy Ijeague, 11, 309, 9.; 
330, fl.; of Iho Huguenots, 1, 248, 9.; 
268, 9., 356, IT.; 11, 3, 9., 47, 9., 123, 9., 
223, 260-266, 330, 352 
Women, influence of, at French court, 
1, 53; ii, ISO 

Women-bi-walting, Catherine's, 1, 306- 
311; 11, 252 

Work, love of, 11. 244, 204 
Wlirtemberg, Christopher, Buko of, i, 
238, 240, 276, 277; U, 35 

Zwingli, tllricb, 1, 126, 128 




